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The Class Baby 


The College Custom of Favoring the First Baby Born to a 


. ABIES—of course we are 
all interested in babies, 
every mother’s daughter of 
us, and also, if the truth 
be known, not a few of 
the sons of men. But my 
baby has a elaim on all 
our hearts apart from his mere babyhood. 
He is a subjeet of particular interest to 
all college girls and the husbands of ecol- 
lege girls; to eollege men and the wives 
of college men. For this baby comes into 
the world to find a place awaiting him as 
the center of a universe a little larger 
than that prepared for the average baby. 
He is the child of a whole university, a 
subject of pride and interest and respon- 
sibility to an entire class of gay young 
graduates. He is the first representative 
of a new generation; his birth brings home 
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to his father’s friends the first realization 
of their new and inereasing interest in the 
years to come. My baby bears not only 
the honor of the family but the honor of 
his father’s college upon his tiny shoulders. 
Bulletins of his progress are issued in due 
form; letters from him appear from time 
to time in the college annuals; his picture 
decorates the pages to right and left as 
you read. For my baby is the Class Baby 
—the first child born to any member of a 
college class after graduation. His eom- 
ing has been prepared for, half in jest 
and half in earnest, some time before he 
makes his appearance. For example, 
taxes for the class gift to him are some- 
times levied during senior year. 

Tn answer to the oft-repeated question, 
“What do you expect to do next year?” 
we find the almost universal answer, “ I 
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am planning to teach school,” with a small 
percentage of those who are taking up 
some other definite, independent career. 
But there is a small proportion who an- 
swer, half timidly, half proudly, “ Why— 
I—I'm engaged.” And it seems as if these 
girls were looked upon by their comrades 
as something already a little different, a 
little set apart. For a girl who grad- 
uates from college only to prepare for 
her wedding the great events of life 
do indeed seem to be crowding fast and 
the cup of life be brimming full. A very 


large number of engagements are an- 
nounced during the few months directly 
following the Commencement of any class, 
and a number of weddings take place. 
And it is vain to deny that in any budget 


of class news these are the events around 
which all the interest centers. For why, 
indeed, seek to deny the enormous part 
that marriage plays in a woman’s life? 

The girls have borrowed from the men 
the custom of electing the first child born 
to a member of the elass as the Class Baby. 
As a rule, however, the young women 
reverse the somewhat unehivalrous de- 
cision of their brothers, and feel that 
only the first girl is worthy to be the 
euest of honor at elass reunions and to 
receive the class eup. 

This class cup has beeome almost a 
standard institution. In many of the 
men’s colleges the money for a large sil- 
ver loving cup collected during 
senior year. This trophy is then inseribed 
with the date of the elass and other 
appropriate insignia, reserving space for 
the name of the future recipient and his 
parents, and then left in charge of the 
committee until a son is born to some 
member of the class. A great deal of fun 
goes on concerning the whole affair, and 
some amusing customs have grown up 
around it. 

An interesting ceremony with the class 
eup and its eontents has been in vogue 
for some years at Princeton College. 
Practically the last thing graduating mem- 
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bers do in common together—and this takes 
place in front of Nassau Hall on the front 
campus on graduation night—is to squat 
down on the grass, forming a circle, say 
seventy-five feet in diameter, and drink 
to every man’s health from the eup. The 
cup and contents (it has to be filled sev- 
eral times) are in the center of the cirele, 
and as the class sings a short stanza to 
the health of each man, certain appointed 
ones pass the eup until every man has 
been reached. The ceremony usually lasts 
about two and one-half hours, after which 
the entering seniors take the steps of Nas- 
sau Hall and sing college songs, and just 
at that point expire the undergraduate 
days of the departing graduates, 

“ The subjeet of the Class Baby,” one of 
the graduates charmingly expresses it, “ is 
approached by the girls in a spirit subtly 
different from that in which the men grad- 
uates talk of it. There is a certain element 
of a joke to the topie in the minds of the 
men; the girls have a very pretty gravity 
in the diseussion.” This is further illus- 
trated by the attitude toward the com- 
mittee for collecting the funds for the 
eup, which a college man reealls as fol- 
lows: 

“Membership on the various senior 
committees is sought after as an honor, 
with the exception of the class eup com- 
mittee, membership on which usually goes 
as a sort of consolation prize. The home- 
liest man, the fattest man, the shyest man, 
professed women haters and baby haters 
are all eligible, and the personnel of the 
committee is usually such as to provoke 
the mirth that is oeeasioned by obvious 
incongruity.” 

The custom of presenting a eup in the 
name of the class is varied at different 
places and different colleges in some very 
amusing ways. Sometimes a present more 
adapted to the immediate use of the baby 
is considered as appropriate, and so the 
new little monarch eats bread and milk 
from a silver porringer, duly inseribed. 
A few years ago the members of a large 
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The class baby served up in the class punch bowl at a supper 
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class of girls branched off into an entirely 
new field, and presented the class baby, 
in this case a girl, with the most exquisite 
of little cradles in miniature, of silver fil- 
agree work, with every detail complete, 
the whole not more than three inches long. 
A elass in one of our co-educational in- 
stitutions decided, after the baby’s arrival, 
to expend the money already collected on 
a real wooden eradle, with the proper in- 
scriptions earved at head and foot. But 
the young mother, hear- 
ing of the scheme just 
in time, put in a plea 
for her own little pink- 
lined bassinet on the 
score of health, and the 
class, terrified at the 
idea of a Class Baby 
with brains addled from 
cradle rocking, returned 
to the conventional lov- 
ing cup. One class 
voted to give a string 
of gold beads to the 
first child born if it 
should be a girl, gold 
studs for a boy. 

The future of this 
very new little person 
is also a subject of in- 
terest to the class, espe- 
cially as to his choice 
of an alma mater. In 
many eases the tuition 
bills are paid if there 
is need when the time 
comes. If it is a girl, 
her trousseau is a sub- 


with her edueation. In 
one ease each of the 
“aunties,” as the mem- 
bers of the class called 
themselves, gave a tea- 
spoon, all the spoons 
being of the same pat- 
tern, and with the same 
monogram on the front, 
but with the donor’s 
initials and the class 
dates on the back. 

The president of one 
class, one of the most 
popular girls that ever 
went through college, 
became “ Class Mother,” 
and received the 
name of her infant 
daughter a_ beautifully 
earved antique chest of 
drawers to hold a fu- Barbara Schick, 
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ture outfit of linen, perhaps, and sure to 
inerease greatly in value by the time the 
small recipient was old enough to appre- 
ciate and use it. 

The Class Baby is king (or queen) of 
the reunions! One young mother .who 
eame back with hers had to take a room 
on the top floor, far at the back and 
actually hide the baby there, for the girls 
so hung around and about him that that 
was the only way in which she could get 
him his neeessary rest. 
And with singular una- 
nimity at these meetings 
it is granted that the 
mothers of babies have 
the greatest cause for 
pride. In the hall, on 
a hig table, at some re- 
unions are photographs 
of the babies of the 
class, which are exam- 
ined with the greatest 
interest, not only by the 
mothers, but by the 
spinsters as well. No 
literary publications or 
other records of achieve- 
ments are exhibited. 

The silver loving eup 
is sometimes presented 
as soon as the baby ar- 
rives, or it may be 
given at the first re- 
union at which the baby 
appears. In one ease 
the small girl received 
the cup at the class 
supper, and appeared 


ject of rival interest —\ason Powell, Class Baby of 04, Delaware “elighted with her new 
College possession. She imme- 


diately started out to 
make the rounds of the 
long table with it in her 
hands, stopping for 
each member to see it 
as she passed. One 
wholly delightful cere- 
mony must be given in 
the words of a specta- 
tor: 

“ By the second anni- 
versary of our com- 
mencement, our Class 
Baby was a particularly 
charming little lady of 
about ten months, and 
her mother brought her 
back to reunion to meet 
sixty or seventy admir- 
ing ‘aunts’ suit 
a Vassar Class Baby her convenience the 
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Ruth Archibald, Class Baby of Vassar, "02 


John, Jr, and Louis Gillespie, “ Vassar boys Elizabeth Hamburger, Class Baby of Smith, "4 
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class supper was set for a very early 
hour, and when we had assembled our 
president gravely announced that a eandi- 
date for admission to the class was pres- 
eni, who would now be examined; but as 
she was not very proficient in the English 
language she would be allowed the services 
of an interpreter. 

“Such a pretty picture the candidate 
made, all in white, sitting on the lap of her 
charming young mother and looking with 
the utmost seriousness at the examining 
committee as they put a few absurd ques- 


tions! She answered them, too, in the 
clearest baby talk, which her mother 


promptly translated, and of course she 
passed the examination with flying colors. 
“Then a page entered the hall elad in 
the class color, and kneeling gracefully be- 
fore the new member of the class, offered 
her the silver bread-and-milk set, duly 
inseribed, which was our gift to her. But 
the salver also contained a ‘ diploma,’ tied 
with a huge bow of the class color; and 
what did that blessed baby do but seize 
the roll of parehment and wave it trium- 
phantly aloft! Anything more after that 
would have been anticlimax, so her lady- 
ship was handed over to a waiting nurse 
and taken home to bed, while we trooped 
out to the steps of the hall and sang class 
songs to her. And until her earriage dis- 
appeared we could see her head thrust 
out at the side, eagerly watehing us.” 


On the men’s side the young mother her- 
self is often the objeet of many pretty 
and chivalrous attentions, particularly if 
the baby arrives before the triennial, the 
first real big class reunion. The members 
of the elass are still young and boister- 
ously enthusiastic; they have been out in 
the world only three years—not long 
enough to have got out of touch with one 
another. There has been time for none of 
the tragedies of either life or death which 
often make the later reunions so sad. If, 
as is the custom of so many places, there 
is a class parade, the baby, long clothes 
and all, is carried in his proud young 
father’s arms, and often passed, gurgling 
with delight, from hand to hand. 

Sometimes the baby appears in his 
mother’s arms at the class supper whiel 
winds up the festivities of the day, and 
both mother and son are royally weleomed 
and toasted to the echo. There is even a 
tale extant of a particularly new little 
baby being served up at a elass sup- 
per, tucked up comfortably on a pillow 
in the immense class punch bowl, and 
being swung from hand to hand as a 
pledge. 

Later on, as the Class Baby grows into 
the Class Boy or Girl and comes back to 
figure at the reunions, he is always one 
of the centers of interest. When, as for 
instanee, at Yale, it is the custom of the 
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“old grads” to wear fancy costumes to 
all the commencement festivities, a pretty 
effect is produced by bringing the Class 
Boy along in a costume made in exaet 
reproduction on a smaller scale. 

At New Haven, last spring, at the time 
of the game with Harvard, the Class Boys 
of the different classes came dressed in the 
costume of their fathers’ classes—Zouave, 
policeman, or Beau Brummel, as the case 
might be. All the smaller ones were com- 
fortably established in pushmobiles, which 
formed a most amusing feature of the 
grand parade. From time to time the 
young fathers in charge created a diver- 
sion by racing each other around the 
field with the pushmobiles at full speed. 

The prowess of the Class Boy at col- 


lege is a subject of warmest interest to 
his father’s friends. One Class Boy who 
came to college just twenty years after his 
father graduated swept all the athletic 
honors before him. I assure you the 
grandstand was a sight worth seeing the 
day his father’s class sat and watched him 
win the day for his college at baseball. 
Those middle-aged men, some stout, some 
beginning to get gray, returned to the old 
days together as they stamped and cheered 
“ Jim’s boy ” around the diamond. And 
then the meeting of father and son, after 
the game was over—just a grip of the 
hand and a “ well done, boy!” before old 
men and young seized, shouting, upon the 
hero of the day, and earried him on their 
shoulders down the field. 


An Unconventional Traveler 


By E. M. 


T SEEMS a pity that so many peo- 
I ple, if I may judge by their worried 
faces, miss the real pleasures of 
Europe by spending so much money and 
doing what they think they dught to. 
Just the opposite was a fine American 
girl I met, who was seeing Europe for the 
first time with her grandmother. The 
grandmother, cultivated and wise enough 
to use her own eyes and not other peo- 
ple’s, had dreamed always of this journey, 
but had only been able to travel when 
life’s other duties were done. The girl 
had earned and saved her own money, 
and she made Europe yield her all that 
it could in a year without wearying her. 
At onee, these two shook themselves 
free of traditional boarding houses and 
pensions, and made living arrangements 
which brought them profit in more ways 
than in money. The girl was a librarian 
by profession. In every town where she 
stayed for some weeks she made arrange- 
ments to have exchange language lessons 
along the line of pronunciation. Such 
lessons may be had anywhere, as foreign 
newspaper advertisements will testify. 
In Florenee, for instance, she secured 
board in a family, and she and the 
daughter of the house gave English and 


Italian lessons to each other alternately, 
no money entering the question. 

She had first a month’s teaching in 
Rome; in Florence the illness of her 
grandmother detained her and she was 
instructed for six weeks. In Venice she 
continued Italian. In France and Ger- 
many she repeated her experiment and, 
on her return home, able to read and pro- 
nounce the titles of books in these lan- 
guages, she expected to secure promotion. 

In Florence, she and her grandmother 
had very pleasant and comfortable ae- 
commodations in a nice Italian family at 
four franes (eighty cents) apiece a day. 
She went about with this family, saw 
Italian life, was introduced by them into 
the libraries, met their friends and learned 
something about a Florence which is not 
in Baedeker. In Munich she varied the 
plan by taking furnished rooms, and. 
chaperoned by her grandmother—I don’t 
recommend this plan to any girls alone— 
had her meals out, and saw all the fas- 
cinating life of restaurant and cafe, 
dropped pfennigs in the “ automats” and 
secured sandwiches for lunch for the pro- 
verbial song. 

I lost track of her there. 
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‘But now! Now. That's it. Now you see it—a little more—there! *” 


The Cough Drop 
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Chapter I 


By Tom Masson 


RS MUGGS, with two 
helpers, was busily en- 
gaged in getting articles 
ready for a booth, over 
which she was to preside. 
This booth was, by the 
way, only one of many, 
which, altogether, made up a large enter- 
tainment soon to be held for the benefit of 
certain well-known local charities. 

The room in which Mrs Muggs was 
engaged was an interesting one. There 
was a telephone at one end, a long neatly 
printed list on one side of it and an 
engagement pad on the other showing 
all the days for four weeks ahead. This 
pad was already covered with writing, 
revealing that every moment of Mrs 


Muggs’s time was filled in the near future. 

And this line of engagements, like a 
large and eminently respectable wave, was 
constantly moving forward over the ocean 
of Mrs Muggs’s time. 

As to all the things that Mrs Muggs 
had set herself to do, had been foreed into 
doing, or had gracefully consented to do, 
it would be impossible to make a com- 
plete, and, so to speak, official list. But 
taken at random, we may note that there 
were afternoon teas, at least three bridge 
clubs (afternoon), a euchre party for the 
library, a vaudeville performance at the 
elub, a chureh fair, a matinee party, four 
luncheons, three dressmaker’s days, four 
fittings, a shopping day, two visits from 
relatives and an auto trip. 

As for the children and the care of the 
house, it was fortunate that Mr Muggs 
had arranged, some time before, to give 
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up his business and take charge of them. 
Mr Muggs was still a partner. Doubt- 
less he would be. He had simply relin- 
quished his salary, in obedience to his 
wife’: wishes, and went to the office oe- 
easionally, when Mrs Muggs could spare 
him, to look over the books. 

“ He likes to do it,” said Mrs Muggs, 
who had money of her own, “ and it really 
‘s a great help to me. I may scold at 
imes, but I don’t know what I should 
jo without him. Of course, one could 
have a housekeeper, but they are gen- 
erally incompetent, and with Muggs 
around I always feel somehow that noth- 
ing awful could happen.” 

As for this able gentleman, after he 
had given the children their bread and 
milk, helped them to say their prayers and 
tucked them in their beds, he went down- 
stairs to see how the dinner was going. 

Muggs was methodical. He had exeeu- 
tive ability and a head for figures. He 
arranged his schedule of meals ahead 
with great precision. He ordered the 
things himself as a rule, saw that he 
wasn’t cheated, checked off the prices, 
and in fact ran the house as if it were a 
business enterprise. 

Mrs Muggs, however, always assumed 
that she was doing it all. Muggs was a 
help. Without him she would be tempo- 
rarily put to it. But it was only because 
he carried out her ideas that things were 
so well done. This was her attitude. 

In a few moments she also came down- 
stairs, and began her perusal of the 
evening paper, while her husband, having 
finished his examination of the table, 
joined her. 

“Um,” she said, as she swished the 
great ink-laden sheet around; “ another 
auto smash! Horrible. Why will peo- 
ple be so reckless? It’s simply fiendish !” 

Dinner was announced. Mrs Muggs 
got up and preceded her husband into 
the dining room. 

As she entered, and gazed at the scene 
before her, her hands involuntarily 
erushed the paper she still held. 

Mrs Muggs gasped hard. She could 
searcely believe her eyes. 

“ What does this mean?” she exclaimed. 

She had, indeed, good reason to be 
astonished. In place of the usual gleam- 
ing, systematic array of cut glass and four 
immaculate candles, was a bare table. At 
either end of the table were two tin cups, 
two tin plates and two sets of wooden- 
handled knives and forks. 

“ What does this mean?” she repeated, 
as she gazed at the unusual sight. 


Muggs, on his part, looked at his wife 
in the utmost astonishment. 

“What does what mean?” he replied. 
“My dear, I don’t quite understand you. 
Isn’t everything all right?” 

“All right—I should say not! What 
are those tin things doing here? Why 
isn’t the table set as usual?” 

Muggs gazed at his wife with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Why, it ts set as usual,” he replied. 
“In fact, I took particular pains to 
have it just right. How do you like those 
new candle shades?” 

“T see no candle shades—I see nothing 
but tin eups.” 

“Tin cups. Ha!” 

Muggs went up to his wife and patted 
her tenderly on the arm. 

“Poor girl,” he said gently. “ You’ve 
been working too hard. I was afraid of 
it. But sit down, sit down.” He forced 
her lovingly into a chair. 

“A bite of caviar will set you right.” 

Mrs Muggs, rising again, tossed his 
arm aside and looked at him angrily. 

“ What kind of cheap joke is this you’re 
playing on me!” she exclaimed. “ How 
dare you!” 

“My dear—” 

“Take those things away—” 

“But surely you wouldn’t have me dis- 
turb the table. Such a beautiful table.” 

“ Have it set properly.” 

Muggs threw his shoulders back. He 
didn’t very often assert himself; as a 
rule, indeed, he was the kindest, the most 
lovable of creatures, but he evidently felt 
now that the occasion warranted it. And 
Mrs Muggs, on her part, realized, by the 
tone of his voice, that it was well not to 
provoke him too much. Besides, his 
earnest demeanor was beginning to alarm 
her. 

“Look here, my dear,” he said quietly 
and solemnly, “this thing has gone far 
enough. There’s a limit to all things. I 
don’t know where you got the tin cup 
idea, but dismiss it. Just sit down quietly 
and have your dinner. You'll feel better 
after it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that there are 
not two tin cups on that table, that 
there are not two tin plates, and horrible 
kitehen knives and forks, and that the 
table is really set? Why, there’s not 
even a tablecloth on it. Do you mean to 
tell me all that?” 

“Certainly I do. The table is set in 
the regular way.” 
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“What! As it always is?” 

Mrs Muggs began to smile. 

“You’re crazy!” she exclaimed. 

“Now, now!” said Muggs soothingly. 
“My dear, compose yourself. You will 
be laughing with me in a moment when 
I’ve proved to you that I’m right.” 

“T’d like to see you do that.” 

“ Quite easy. I'll just call Delia.” 

He stepped to the door leading into 
the butler’s pantry. 

“ Delia,” he called. 

Then he held the door open. 

“Delia,” he said to an imaginary per- 
son who entered, “kindly tell Mrs 
Muggs ”’—he indicated the table—“ that 
aaa is all right—just as it should 

’ 


A short silence. 


“The rocm in which Mrs Muggs was engaged was an interesting one” 
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“ There!” exclaimed Muggs, looking at 
his wife triumphantly. “You see, my 
dear, that I was right.” 

“T see—nothing!”’ 

“Do you mean to say that you are not 
willing to believe Delia?” 

“T see no Delia!” 

“You see no Delia?” 

“ No—nor do you.” 

Muggs turned ceremoniously to the im- 
aginary waitress, who stood meekly at the 
side of the table. 

“Delia,” he said, impressively, “ speak 
to your mistress again. Tell her that 
everything is all right, and quite as it 
should be. Everything depends upon it, 
Delia. Your mistress is in great danger. 
You must make her see the truth.” 

Mugegs’s earnest manner, his absolute 
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air of conviction, his impressive speech, 
began to have an effect upon his wife, who 
now sank wearily down in her chair, and 
passed her hand across her forehead. 

“T do feel tired,” she asserted “ Per- 
haps—” 

“There!” exclaimed Muggs, almost joy- 
fully. “Of course you feel tired. Why 
shouldn’t you, with all you have to do? 
But it’s all right now, of course. Delia, 
you may bring on the caviar.” 

“Do you mean to assert,” said Mrs 
Muggs, “that this table is set, that Delia 
is standing there?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“Then I must be dreaming. Perhaps 
there is something wrong with me.” 

“Nonsense, a passing weakness. Liable 
to affeet anybody. You see it right now, 
don’t you?” 

Mrs Muggs gazed at him almost pathet- 
ically. Then her eye swept the table. 

“No,” she said. “I must say that I 
still see those tin eups.” 

“You mustn’t, dear.” 

Muggs leaned lovingly and solicitously 
forward. 

“Really you mustn’t, you know. If 
this should persist, why it might cause 
vou no end of trouble. Make the effort. 
Try to see things as they actually are. 
Here, I will help you. I will. give you 
a lift, so to speak.” 

He indicated with his hand a certain 
place on the table. 

“ Now, there is a candle. You don’t see 
it, do you? Keep your eye on the spot. 
Tt will come. And when that comes, it 
will all come. You begin to see it, don’t 
you? Ah! A little dim at first. But 
now! Now. That’s it. Now you see it— 
a little more—there !” 

Mrs Muggs, her eyes fixed on the spot, 
was now thoroughly frightened. For a 
moment she was silent. 

“Tf you don’t see it now,” whispered 
Muggs, as a final clincher, dramatically, 
“all is over. Something must be done— 
quick.” 

“Yes, yes—I begin to see!” 

or knew you would. It’s all right, isn’t 
it?’ 

Having made this admission, Mrs 
Muggs was conquered. The rest was easy 
sailing. 

“T believe I do see,” she asserted. 
“Yes, I am quite sure of it.” 

“Of course, of course, a little tempo- 
rary aberation, that’s all. All modern 
women are under too heavy a strain any- 
way,” said Muggs, in a practical, every- 
day voice. 


“ This caviar is great, isn’t it?” 

“ Caviar?” 

“Certainly. You don’t mean to tell 
me that you don’t see that?” 

Muggs had lifted an imaginary fork, 
and was talking with his mouth full. 
His wife, hurried on by her vanity, not 
daring now to admit that she was possibly 
wrong, found herself unconsciously imi- 
tating him. 

“ Of course, I do,” she replied, with her 
mouth apparently full. “ How stupid 
of me wasn’t it?” 

“Don’t mention it. Will yon please 
pass those olives?” 

Mrs Muggs made an involuntary move- 
ment toward the imaginary olive dish, 
and stopped short. 

“No, I won’t!” she snapped. “Ring 
for Delia. You know perfectly well that 
nothing is easier than to spoil a good 
waitress. And you’re always doing it. 
Dear me, men would live like pigs if 
they didn’t have women around.” 

“ Now I know yov’re all right,” laughed 
Muggs, as he tinkled an imaginary bell. 

There was a slight pause. 

Then Mrs Muggs looked up at the imag- 
inary Delia. 

“Mr Muggs would like the olives 
passed.” 

Muggs also looked up in the same di- 
rection. 

“Pass them to Mrs Muggs first, Delia,” 
he said, politely. 

“T don’t care for them.” 

“T insist. They are specially good. 
I got them for you.” 

“ Oh, well, I will try one.” 

A pause. 

“How are they?” said Muggs. 

“Very good,” said Mrs Muggs, holding 
an imaginary pit in her hand. “ But 
that’s the worst of olives, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t mind,” said Muggs eating 
one, and throwing the imaginary pit on 
his imaginary butter plate. 

“Of course you don’t. That’s because 
men are so vulgar.” 

Thus they proceeded through the en- 
tire meal. 

After it was over, Muggs, leaning back 
with a satisfied air, said, as he dipped 
his fingers in an imaginary finger bowl, 
and then proceeded to light a real cigar, 
“ Well, my dear girl, I think I ean truly 
say that that was the best meal I ever had 
in my life.” 

“You always say that,’ smiled Mrs 
Muggs. 

“The last is always best.” 
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Chapter II 
By Burges Johnson 


They sat a few moments in silence, as 
though enveloped in that placid wordless 
satisfaction which follows a perfect din- 
ner. Then Mrs Muggs arose. 

“Forgive me, dear,” she said, “for 
letting you finish your cigar alone, but 
[ must get back to my work. That bazaar 
is really giving me more trouble than it 
is worth.” 

“T wish you’d drop it,” said Muggs 
earnestly. “You must see how over- 
tired you are from this evening’s momen- 
tary dizziness. Let it go for this evening 
anyway, and hire a stenographer tomor- 
row.” 

Mrs Muggs eyed him suspiciously for a 
moment. If it were not that she felt she 
knew her simple-hearted spouse to the 
very core of his soul, there might have 
been another protest. For, to tell the 
truth she was hungry. But there was 
no denying the genuine solicitude in his 
tone. With a little smile and shake of 
her head she left him. 

Muggs got up and closed the door after 
her. Then he faced himself in the large 
sideboard mirror. “By jove!” he ejac- 
ulated solemnly. “ By jove! I didn’t think 
I had it in me. Simpkins was right, after 
all!” Then he sat down again, puffing 
vigorously at his cigar. 

But Mrs Muggs, alone in her own room, 
sank into a chair and wept. It was unlike 
her to give way, but she felt weak and 
nervous. 

Just as she was drying her eyes she 
caught sight of a bunch of grapes on a 
table near her. Her maid had left them 
there for her that afternoon. Eagerly 
she reached for them, and pressed their 
sweet and welcome lusciousness between 
her lips. Then she paused, suddenly. 
How was it possible for her to see and 
taste food in one room of the house and 
yet have these same sense perceptions 
fail her in another? Preposterous! An 
expression crept over her face as she 
reasoned that boded ill for Mr Muggs. 
And yet he was so wholly incapable of 
such deceit! 

Mrs Muggs was a woman of instant 
action, as the daily social demands upon 
her executive ability clearly proved. Nor 
did this crowning trait fail her now. The 
touching of a button near her summoned 
her maid. 

“ Ellen,” said Mrs Muggs, “Mr Muggs 
is having his cigar in the dining room. 
Go down and ask him the exact time by 
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his watch, as I wish to set my desk clock. 
And, Ellen, just notice when you go in 
whether he is eating anything. You need 
say nothing to him about that, however. 
I am concerned about his appetite.” 

“Cornelius never went without a din- 
ner in his life,” she mused as Ellen left 
the room, “and he’s not likely to begin 
now. If I catch him eating—” She fin- 
ished the sentence with a certain tighten- 
ing of the muscles about her mouth. 

Mr Muggs was not a man to neglect the 
ery of his empty stomach in any cause. 
On this particular occasion he had fore- 
armed himself with a quantity of sveet 
chocolate, and, as luck would have it, 
when Ellen entered the dining room, his 
neglected cigar lay at the edge of the 
table, and his mouth was unmistakably 
full and munching vigorously. Muggs 
was not at all quick-witted, but here was 
an obvious emergency, with a possible 
spy from the enemy’s camp standing be- 
fore him. So, while she stated her errand, 
he in his perturbation did a foolish thing. 
For he resumed the role he had played at 
dinner, lifting imaginary delicacies from 
the board here and there, munching his 
chocolate the while, and told her the time 
with his mouth obviously full. 

“ Jove!’ said he to himself, “that was 
hard luck her coming just then. Didn’t 
know what to do! Hate to have her re- 
porting to Portia that I was cramming 
on chocolate after what I claimed was a 
fine dinner.” 

Upstairs Ellen reported the correct 
time. 

“Thank you, Ellen,” said Mrs Muggs. 
“T don’t need you any more just now. 
By the way, was Mr Muggs enjoying his 
coffee and cigar?” 

“Why, it was funny, ma’am, but it 
seemed like he was eating off the empty 
table, ma’am.” 

Her mistress started, and controlied her- 
self. “ Yes, it’s an odd habit of his. You 
may go.” 

So Cornelius played the game, if it 
was a game, by himself! It was no prank 
on his wife alone. And for Muggs to 
play pranks on the servants was abso- 
lutely foreign to his nature. 

Ellen’s discovery set her mind at rest 
as to the state of her own reason, but— 
and here a dreadful suspicion flashed into 
her thoughts. “ He has been acting oddly 
of late,’ she thought anxiously. “ Why, 
it was only yesterday he complained of 
having to order the dinner and he has 
really seemed almost irritable several 
times. Oh, I could never, never forgive 
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myself—I’m sure he doesn’t get enough 
outdoor air!” 

Mrs Muggs had spent a tiring day, and 
her fright at dinner, added to her fatigue, 
had brought her as near as she ever got 
to a state of “nerves.” One thing was 
clear to her: she ought not to leave her 
husband alone a moment more. She must 
have an opportunity to test the truth of 
her suspicion and at the same time pre- 
vent him from harming himself, if the 
worst were really true. Hastily getting 
together some long-neglected fancywork 
materials, she descended to the library. 
Mr Muggs was lounging in a great arm- 
chair, but he started up at her approach. 

“Why, my dear,” he eried, “do you 
want me for something? You might have 
sent down for me.” 

“No, on the contrary, I thought I would 
sit with you down here while I sewed.” 

“Why, bless me! Of course. While 
you sew. Bless me!” 

Muggs sank back into the depths of his 
chair and eyed her furtively, while she 
seated herself and arranged her work. 
What was the meaning of this remarkable 
innovation? Ever since dinner he had 
been alternately hot and cold with tri- 
umph and foreboding. He had not only 
duped her absurdly and successfully, but 
he had really led her to make a humilia- 
ting spectacle of herself. If she ever 
found out—! But the very sight of her 
now recalled her at dinner daintily eating 
that imaginary olive. 

“Ha ha!” chortled Mr Muggs aloud 
and then choked himself off, flushing a 
fiery red. Mrs Muggs looked up in alarm. 

“ Are you well, Cornelius?” 

“JT—I was only coughing,” stammered 
Muggs. But his wife continued to watch 
him with an anxiety that resembled stern- 
ness to his troubled eye. 

“T certainly had a cough drop here 
somewhere,” he muttered, nervously finger- 
ing the objects on the table at his side. 

“Oh, my dear!” wailed Mrs Muggs, 
the despair of conviction in her tone, “ do 
you think that is a cough drop?” 

Muggs blinked and observed that he 
was unconsciously clutching a large glass 
paperweight. Her question staggered 
him. But at once she was standing by 
his side and her tone had changed to one 
of soothing persuasion. 

“Yes, yes, of course it’s a cough drop, 
but it’s so bitter, and you wait while I 
get you a glass of water—” and she hur- 
ried from the room. 

Muggs lay back in his chair in absolute 
amazement, staring at that apparently in- 


nocent paperweight. “Bless me!” he 
ejaculated once more. “Bless my stars!” 

But Mrs Muggs had slipped through 
the kitchen into the butler’s pantry, where 
she had closed the door and was ealling 
softly into the ’phone, “ Main 481! Main 
481! ... Dr Mack’s? Is he in? What 
shall I do? . . . You are the nurse? ... 
Tell him when he comes in Mrs Muggs 
wants him at onee.... Wait! He 
mustn’t come tonight if it’s very late, and 
he mustn’t let Mr Muggs see it’s anything 
but a social call. Explain to him that 
Cornelius is acting very strangely, and 
I’m afraid about his mind some way. 
He’ll see when he comes. . . . Yes, that’s 
right, and do make him hurry!” 

Drawing a glass full of water, Mrs 
Muggs hurried back to the library. 

Muggs, his mild eyes full of disturbed 
perplexity, sat where she had left him, 


_absently tapping the paperweight against 


his teeth. 

“Oh, don’t try to take it that way,” 
she cried cheerily; “ here, drop it in this 
glass and set it away to dissolve,” and 
she gently took it out of his hands, suiting 
the action to the word. 

He eyed the paperweight resting snugly 
in the glass. 

“Do you expect it to dissolve soon?” 
he inquired with an attempt at sarcasm. 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied brightly. 
“ Just be patient.” 

Muggs looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Are you feeling well, my dear?” he 
asked earnestly. 

“Yes, indeed 

“Been taking anything?” he urged, in- 
terrupting her assurances. 

“Nothing but an excellent dinner, my 
love.” 

Muggs sank back in his chair, his mind 
in a tumult. He had heard much about 
the power of the imagination to promote 
and even induce many sorts of disease. 
She had been unusually tired that day 
and he had foreed her into a distrust 
of her own reason. Had he actually dis- 
turbed that reason? Great heavens! He 
must find out instantly. 

“Here!” said he, almost roughly, as 
he thrust his hand into his pocket and 
drew it out empty. “See this checker?” 

“Of course I do,” said Mrs Muggs 
gently. “Why don’t you eat it for your 
cough, instead of that horrid cough drop?” 

The numbness of a great fear settled 
about his heart. “Guess I will,” he 
answered feebly, and as he went through 
the pretense of munching, his mind was 
trying to plan some course of action. 
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“First of all,” thought he, “the doc- 
tor.” He looked at Mrs Muggs. She 
was working nervously with her needle, 
and though she looked up at him and 
smiled, he certainly saw a tear trickling 
along her nose. 

“ Weakness,” he whispered to himself, 
“maybe hysterics. I’m not feeling just 
right,” he observed aloud, “with this 
cough and all”—here he coughed vigor- 
ously—*“ and I’d rather like to have Mack 
drop in.” 

“Do,” she answered quickly. 
sure it’s wise.” 

Muggs rose and hurried to the pantry, 
shutting the door after him. 
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“Main 481,” he called into the ’phone 
“Hurry up—48l1. That you, Doctor! 
... What? ... Dropping around here? 
Thank heaven! ... Hope you can, and 
quick. Mrs Muggs isn’t right... . Head 
or something. Don’t let her see you’re 
studying her—and then I’ll get a moment 
alone with you—she’s had a shock of a 
peculiar sort.... Yes... . Good-by.” 

“ He was coming in for a call anyway,” 
said Muggs, returning to the library. 
“ He’ll be right around.” 

“ That’s fine,” said Mrs Muggs. “ Eat 
some more crackers while you wait.” 

Butler and Porter Emerson Browne) 


A Monthly Inventory 


Mr Eprror—My heart had been too 
often wrung by the stories of women like 
the “Banker’s Daughter,” deseribed by 
Julia Ward Howe in your March nunm- 
ber, whose all, small or large, had slipped 
from their grasp, chiefly because, when the 
property came to their hands, they 
knew nothing of its disposition. Accord- 
ingly, Jane and I began, during our first 
year together, a custom that we have 
found both a benefit and a pleasure, and 
that we have continued during our twelve 
years of married life. Like most pro- 
fessional men, my income varies largely 
from month to month. My savings, and 
Jane’s, cannot be figured out as so much, 
monthly or yearly, to be systematically 
put by—a method, which by the way, ap- 
peals strongly to the feminine imagina- 
tion. Sometimes my entire surplus for 
a year may appear in a piece of land or 
a block of stock taken as a fee, not con- 
vertible at the time into cash, but repre- 
senting a provision for the future. 

To keep Jane in touch with our mutual 
financial progress, to help her to realize 
the object or the necessity of certain 
economies, and to appreciate that they 
really bore fruit, we instituted the taking 
of a monthly inventory of all our hold- 
ings. As my wife grew familiar with the 
details of my several small investments, 
we lengthened the intervals at which we 
inventoried to three months. This has 
been often enough to enable her to follow 
all changes in the disposition of our ac- 


eumulated property. She knows just 
how much money we have, how much of 
it is loaned, and the security, what income 
it brings in; what land we own, and its 
supposed market value, how much it is 
encumbered and what interest is paid on 
the mortgages. Should I die or become 
incompetent tomorrow, I estimate that my 
wife’s accurate information on _ these 
points would be of far more financial 
importance to her and to our children 
than the life insurance that I carry. 
Knowledge is power. Here, it is safety. 
Should mistaken judgment or unfore- 
seeable disaster bring heavy losses during 
my lifetime, my wife will, at least, be 
able to offer her sympathetic and under- 
standing assistance in the effort to re- 
trieve. She knows, and has known 
for years, just what I am trying to 
accomplish, and how, in working towards 
the attainment of a competence for our 
latter years. I shall never have to go to 
her to announce, as many a man has had 
to do, the apparently sudden erumbling 
away of our financial prosperity. She 
will have the same warning that I shall 
have, and the same opportunity to meet 
losses with courage and equanimity. 
This has not marred the beauty and 
sentiment of our relation to one another. 
On the contrary, I believe that we are 
more sympathetic comrades, and that 


there has been less than the usual difficulty 
in our viewing harmoniously all our 
J. 


minor living arrangements. 
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Quillcote farm fair 


The Quillcote Fair 


With Its Wonderful Gift Tree, Its Maypole and Its Outpouring 
of Good Will 


By Jessie Tarbox Beals 


a fares 
forth every year to 
the little town of 


Wiggin 
(Mrs George C. 
Riggs in real life) holds her happy sway 
all summer long, at her lovely home, Quill- 
cote. This is the great day for the neigh- 
borhood—a neighborhood stretching out 
to Bar Harbor, Boston and New York, to 


say nothing of Kittery, Ogunquit and 
Portland—fcr this is the day of the Quill- 
eote fair! 

Three miles from the little station of 
Bar Mills, across the Saco river, is seen 
the great white farmhouse, shaded by the 
elm trees, today festooned with garlands 
of laurel leaves and running pine. The 
wide lawns are filled with a jolly party of 
Maine folks and city visitors. Hitehed 
to the fenees up the road are the dust- 
covered teams of the farmers that have 
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come many miles, and resting quietly be- 
side them are the heavily breathing auto- 
mobiles that have come several times as 
far. For on a certain golden day of 
each year all roads lead to Quilleote, where 
the fair for the benefit of Buxton Lower 
Corner church is being held. 

Here town and country people meet on 
a common ground of informality and good 
fellowship, under the influence of the 
charming hostess, Mrs Riggs, and her sis- 
ter, Miss Nora Archibald Smith, her col- 
laborator in many stories. It is a jolly 


affair, and if the day is a gala occasion 
for the villagers, it is no less so for the 
city folk. There are diversions for every 
taste and within the reach of every purse, 
and best of all is the splendid feeling of. 
friendliness. 

The house, standing among its or- 
chards and level fields, is a perfect 
example of the colonial architecture so 
dear to New England hearts. In com- 
plete accord with all its surroundings, it 
yet dominates them with its simple dignity 
and beauty. This house is greatly loved 


Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Nora Archibald Smith 
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The gift tree at the Quillcote fair 


by Mrs Riggs, who has written many of 
her best-known stories there. 

A path, bordered on either side by gor- 
geous hydrangeas, leads to the heavy 
door, with its old-fashioned brass knocker, 
which is a fitting index to the complete 
artistic harmony of the interior. It is 
such a house as the modern home-maker 
and housekeeper loves: comfortable, spot- 
less, every room bespeaking hospitality, 
full of wide*fireplaces, deep window seats, 
and quaint eorner nooks filled with old- 
fashioned furniture and china, spinning 
wheels, pewter cups and platters and a 
wonderful collection of antiques. 

No extra decorations are needed here; 


only flowers and vines for the tables on 
which are displayed the articles for sale. 
Here are bags and aprons—oh, so many 
aprons, of all varieties, from the check- 
ered kitchen kind to the beribboned chaf- 
ing-dish confection. There are pin- 
eushions and doilies, there are baby caps 
and handkerchiefs, and all the dainty 
trifles that women love and use; only, 
these particular ones seem especially de- 
sirable because so many were made by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin herself. One room 
is filled with books for sale, many of them 
autographed by their authors, who donated 
them to the fair. Postal ecards and pho- 
tographs of Mrs Riggs and Miss Smith, 
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the church, the house and the barn are 
naturally the most highly prized souvenirs 
and the “best sellers” of all. 

Upstairs is Mrs Riggs’s room, with its 
four-poster bed, the hangings and deco- 
rations al] in delicate green and violet. 
From its windows she can look out over 
the lovely Saco valley, the country of 
“ Rebecea” and “Timothy” and “ Rose 
o’ the River.” In the personality of this 
gracious woman there seems to be a com- 
mingling of those tender and humorous 
qualities that have made her brain children 
beloved of a million readers. 

On the elm tree trunks are fastened, 
Orlando-like, odd little posters with orig- 
inal rhymes and verses to eall attention 
to the many wares for sale. Here is one: 


“¢ Hannah,’ said Lulu, ‘ away to the Fair! 
Simon and Otis and Tom will be there.’ 
‘Lulu,’ said Hannah, ‘ I’m sorry to see 
In saga such traces of Frivol-o- 

ee; 

But I want a new bag and an apron or 
SO, 

A duster, a book and a white Kim-o-no; 

So we'll speed us away and our sweet 
song will be, 

Oh, Doreas, dear Doreas, forever with 
thee.’ ” 


Behind the house is the big barn, which 
in the neighborhood is as well known as 
the house itself, and which is the chief 
point about which the jollities of Quill- 
cote fair day center. It isn’t a barn any 
more, but is used as a studio and “ neigh- 
borhood house.” Here it is that Mrs 
Riggs gives her famous readings, and on 
the day of the great fair that one may 
for the sum of five cents’ admission hear 
songs and musie and recitations by New 
York and Chieago artists, whose services 
usually cost an admiring public much 
good money, but who on this day give 
their talents and services to sweet charity. 
Of course the bright, particular star of 
the program is Mrs Riggs herself, in a 
wonderful Paris gown and a mobeap of 
old lace, who entertains her auditors with 
her delightful readings. 

As each audience disperses there is a 
“barn storming,” as newcomers strive 
for their turn to hear the program. The 
first thing that eatehes the eyes of the 
guests as they leave the “concert barn” 
is the “gift tree,” which is a veritable 
riot of strange bloom. No Christmas tree 
of fact, or sugar plum tree of a child’s 
dream, ever excelled this for magic blos- 
soming. A fine old apple tree on the 
lawn is loaded with dozens and dozens of 
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delightfully mysterious packages, daintily 
wrapped in colored papers, tied with rib- 
bons and hooked in the branches with in- 
visible and easily removed wires. Long 
fishing poles wound with colored cloth are 
the magic wands that for ten cents a 
chance bring down the strange fruit to 
the eager buyer. 

Farther down the lawn is the vari-col- 
ored Maypole, around which eight pretty 
girls dance through the picturesque old 
figures to the accompaniment of their 
singing and a guitar played by Miss 
Smith, a violinist assisting. 

The ways of making money at the fair 
are many, and to the visitor unique and 
delightful. Nowhere did a small amount 
ever bring greater returns. There are some 
glorious, rushing waterfalls not far from 
the house, and a small fee is charged to 
see them. For ten cents one can have an 
automobile ride of half an hour through 
one of the most delightful regionsof Maine; 
then, when the ride is over, the jolly load 
ean find refreshment for their sharpened 
appetites. Under the trees a pretty booth 
is the center of distribution for many 
kinds of wholesome good things made by 
the ladies of the Doreas society, and 
everyone knows that “ down East” women 
are famous cooks. The waitresses wear 
the prettiest kind of colonial gowns, all 
frilly and ribbony, with little caps and 
neckerchiefs. 


“Tee cream and cake and a cup of tay 
Are here for you, if you care to pay. 
A sandwich and coffee won’t cost you a 

lot, 
So eat all you ean in this charming spot.” 


The chureh at Buxton Lower Corner, or 
the “Old Buxton meeting house,” as it 
is locally known, which is the beneficiary 
of the activities and proceeds of this day, 
is the scene of Miss Wiggin’s story, The 
Peabody Pew. That she loves the quaint 
old church and her fellow-members there 
is shown in the dedication of the book to 
the Dorcas society: 


DEDICATION 


“To a certain handful of dear New 
England women of names unknown to 
the world, dwelling in a certain quiet vil- 
lage, alike unknown: 

“ We have worked together to make our 
little corner of the great universe a pleas- 
anter place in which to live, and so we 
know, not only one another’s names, but 
something of one another’s joys and sor- 
rows, cares and burdens, economies, hopes 
and anxieties. We all remember the 
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dusty, uphill road that leads to the green 
church common. We remember the white 
spire pointing upward against a_back- 
ground of blue sky and feathery elms. 
We remember the sound of the bell that 
falls on the Sabbath morning stillness, 
calling us across the daisy-sprinkled 
meadows of June, the golden hayfields 
of July and the dazzling whiteness and 
deep snowdrifts of December days. The 
little cabinet organ that plays the Dox- 
ology, the hymn book from which we sing 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,’ the sweet freshness of the old meet- 
ing house, within and 
without — how we 
have toiled to secure 
and preserve these 
humble mercies for 
ourselves and our 
children ! 

“There really is a 
Doreas_ society, as 
you and I well know; 
and you and I have 
lived through many 
discouraging, laugh- 
able and _ beautiful 
experiences while we 
emulated the Bible 
Doreas, that woman 
‘full of good works 
and alms deeds.’ 

“ There never was 
a Peabody pew in 
the Tory Hill meet- 
ing house, and 
Naney’s love story 
and Justin’s never 
happened within its 
century-old _—_walls; 
but 1 have imagined 
only one of the many 
romances that have 
had their birth under 
the shadow of that 
steeple did we but 
realize it. 

“As you have sat 
there on open-win- 
dowed Sundays, 
looking across pur- 
ple-clovered fields 
and blue, distant 
mountains, watching 
the palm-leaf fans 
swaying to and fro 
in the warm stillness 
before sermon time, 
did not the place 
seem full of memo- 


ries, for has not the life of two vil- 
lages ebbed and flowed beneath that 
ancient roof? You heard the hum of 
droning bees and followed the airy wings 
of butterflies fluttering over the grave- 
stones in the old churehyard, and under- 
neath almost every moss-grown tablet 
some humble romance lies buried and al- 
most forgotten. 

“Tf it had not been for you I should 
never have written this story, so I give 
it back to you tied with a sprig from 
Ophelia’s nosegay—a sprig of rosemary 
—that’s for remembrance.” 


Nora Archibald Smith playing the guitar for the Maypole dance 
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Jolly times in a comfortable motor boat = 


The Family Motor Boat 


By Arthur Chapouille 


AUTOMOBILES were 


surely the goddess of in- 
vention was not uamindful 
of the man ef small means 
when inspired the 
adaptation and application 
of the gasoline motor”to the small boat. 
That he has been quick to seize and make 


the most of the opportunity thus affordede#waterways, and on all 


is evidenced by the constantly increasing: 
fleets of motor-driven craft wherever thege 
is water enough to float a rowboat. And 
the majority of these eraft are ownéd 
by men in moderate cireumstances, by 
elerks, mechanices—men who are accus- 
tomed to count the cost. 

Probably in no other way is so much 
of luxury to be obtained at so small an 
outlay as in the low or medium-priced 
motor boat. Of course, one may make it 
as costly as one’s pocketbook or tastes 
permit, for there is almost no limit to 
expenditure if you seek a floating palace 
driven at high speed. On the other hand, 
a motor-driven boat, complete, can be 
purehased for less than one hundred dol- 
lars, and cheaper still is the application 
of a detachable motor to an ordinary row- 
boat. In any ease, at least two persons 
may share the pleasure with the owner. 

The uncertainty as to when and where 
his engine, like a balky mule, will “lay 
down,” and without apparent cause what- 
soever, refuse to give even a feeble cough, 
has now almost ceased to enter into the 


invented for the well-to-do, 


ealeulations of the motor boat, skipper. 
He trips his anchor with the reasonable 
certainty that he will, return ~- his 
own power, providing he has gasoline 
enough aboard. This perfecting’ of the 
motor has opened up possibilities for en- 


joyment which are almostsedless. e 
result is an ever-increasin numbéry of 
motor boat -eruisers all ouglanfand 
sheltered coast 
waters. 

To one witha love of the water, and 
without fear of it, no more delightful va- 
eation can be imagined. On small lakes 
and rivers the element of real danger is 
almost wholly lacking. An uncharted 
sand bar, a sunken log, or a submerged 
rock afford the only possibilities for real 
trouble, and with a wide-awake lookout, 
disaster from such causes is inexeusable, 
providing the skipper, as all good skip- 
pers will, has studied the channel he is 
to follow. Along the seashore, head tides, 
and unexpectedly heavy seas, kicked up 
by a sudden squall, lend a quota of excite- 
ment to eruising in a small boat. 

A vaeation so spent is such a satisfy- 
ing, indolent life, for all save the engi- 
neer. The “chug chug” of the willing 
servant driving your little craft, the rip- 
ple of the water on the bows, the con- 
stantly changing scenery; the fresh, cool, 
dust-free breeze; the lazy lounging in old 
clothes, with nothing more important than 
the idle dreams of the passing moment; 
the occasional hail of other craft; the 
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exploration of strange ports, sure to be 
productive of quaint characters; the spec- 
ulation as to the board and bed which shall 
be yours at night, all tend to make the 
vacation what every vacation should be, a 
complete change and relaxation. Last, 
but not least, such a trip may be com- 
paratively inexpensive, for with the cost 
of the actual running expenses (there are 
no tires to puncture) divided among sev- 
eral, the individual share amounts to but 
little. 

By taking advantage of canals and arti- 
ficial waterways, one finds delightful 
cruises open to the small motor boat which 
to larger craft are impossible. One may 
see much of the interior of our country 
in this way. From New York, one may 
go through to Montreal, and thence down 
the St Lawrence, or up the St Lawrence 
to the Great Lakes, the course being via 
the Hudson river, the Whitehall canal, 
Lake Champlain and the Richelieu river 
to the St Lawrence. A comfortable eruis- 
mg motor boat has already made the trip 
from New York to New Orleans through 
inland waterways, all on her own bottom. 
The route was via the Hudson river, Erie 
eanal, Great Lakes, Illinois and Michigan 
eanal and the Mississippi river. These 
are merely mentioned as illustrations of 
the possibilities in vacations afloat since 
the advent of the motor boat. 

Unlike the automobile, the motor boat 
requires the greatest outlay in its initial 
cost. The cost of maintenance will admit 
of no comparison with the cost of run- 
ning a motor car. A man with any skill 
at all in the handling of tools can keep 
the hull in repair, while as for the engine, 
the strain upon it is so reduced, all parts 
are so much more easily reached and kept 
under observation, and there is so much 
less of wear and tear, that the life of the 
motor is not only much longer, but the 
repair bill is small as compared with that 
of the automobile engine. 

Motors are now built so compactly and 
so light in weight that they have even 
been adapted to the ordinary canvas 
canoe, which, so outfitted, will still earry 
two passengers comfortably and safely. 
Then there is the so-called “ out-board ” 
outfit; this is a combination of motor, 
tiller and propeller, which ean be at- 
tached in five minutes to the stern post 
of any small boat. The only tool required 
is a wrench, and no alteration in the boat 
is necessary. This little outfit is said to 
give a very good rate of speed, six miles 
per hour for a twelve-foot dingey. 

Within the last three or four years a 
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new type of motor boat has sprung into 
popularity, one in which comfort and 
everything else are sacrificed to speed. 
There is little of comfort in these fast 
craft, but there is a real thrill in the speed 
with which they get over the water. For 
downright enjoyment, however, the roomy 
boat, with fair beam and comfortable 
seats, is the ideal craft. A sixteen-foot 
boat, fitted with a two horsepower engine, 
can be bought outright for less than $200. 
However, the first cost ean be very mate- 
rially reduced by building the hull at 
home. Full-size working patterns for 
almost any type or size of boat can be 
bought for a nominal sum; with these any 
skilled carpenter ean build a satisfactory 
boat. It is easier still to buy the frame 
unassembled, or “ knocked down.” Severa! 
manufacturers make a specialty of selling 
the “ knocked-down ” frame, sending spe- 
cifie directions for reassembling and pat- 
terns for the planking, which anyone who 
ean use a hammer and a saw ean put on. 

Some of the new eraft are very attraet- 
ive. One of the latest additions is the 
automobile top, replacing the old-time 
canopy, with which we are all familiar. 
Craft thus fitted present a very smart 
appearance, and they also afford better 
protection than did the eurtain and can- 
opy arrangement. 

Motors are of two types, the two-cycle 
and the four-eyele. The former is lighter 
and simpler, but uses a little more fuel 
per horse-power than does the four 
eyele. The time was, and not so long 
ago, when the starting of the motor by 
means of “cranking” was sometimes a 
lengthy task. Motors and sparking de- 
vices have been so perfected that there 
are engines which can be started by the 
mere pressing of a button; no cranking 
whatever is required. 

To be sure, a certain amount of know!- 
edge of mechanies is required in order to 
get the most from a motor, but the com- 
parative simplicity of the modern engines 
makes it a simple matter to acquire all 
the knowledge needed to run a motor boat. 
A careful wateh of all connections be- 
tween the gasoline tank and the engines 
to prevent any possible leakage of the 
gasoline is always kept by the watchful 
skipper. In the eseape of gasoline in 
this way lies the only possible source of 
danger. There being no fire in the boat, 
as in the naphtha launch, the danger of 
an explosion of any kind is reduced to a 
minimum, and if the tank and all con- 
nections are frecuently inspected, there 
is no chance whatever of accident. 
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“* Guess you've got an old time table, lady. Let's see, where did you want to go—Greenville ?’ ” 


The Point of View 


By Gordon Campbell 


ND so you ean tell me 
nothing of my 
trunks?” The icy 
tones seemed to cut 

£2 the heated, dusty air 

of the little complaint 

office. Tom Casey 
glanced up from his littered desk at the 
angry vision looking loftily down on him; 
blinked his tired eyes and turned them 
wearily to the sheaf of advices in his 
hand. His head nodded and there was 
silence. Tom was sleeping. 

The Vision in white flushed with im- 
patience and indignation. 

“When you have finished your nap 
perhaps you will answer my question.” 
Tom’s drooping head jerked up. 

“ Exeuse me, Miss, what can I do for 
you?” 

“You can at least attend to your 
duties,” the stern young voice replied. 


“T beg your pardon, Miss, I remember; 
your trunks were double checked at Ross- 
more and should have come on the 11.28, 
and you are taking the 4.16 on to Lenox 
and got to have ’em.” He cocked a steady 
blue eye at her. 

“Yes, and I’ve been at three different 
departments and told what I want to 
five different men and would be glad to 
find someone who neither shirked nor 
slept.” 

“You see, Miss, the men are over- 
worked just now and some of them are 
half erazy with nerves and lack of sleep. 
I’m sorry, though, you’ve had a hard 
time. Let’s see what we ean do about 
it,” and big Tom Casey heaved his great 
weight out of his tight-fitting desk chair 
and lurehed heavily to the telephone. A 
prolonged wait while Central jockeyed 
with the lines, an unintelligible half of a 
conversation, then, “ Sorry, Miss, but they 
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weren’t put on the 11.28. You say you 
left instructions with the coachman to 
put them on that train?” 

Yes.” 

“Then you double checked them; well 
now, I’m afraid he’s forgotten them. That’s 
too bad; we’ll just telegraph to the agent 
at Rossmore and get him to send up for 
them. Is the house you were at far from 
the station?” 

“Three miles,” faintly. “The agent 
will know Mrs Cameron’s house, and I 
am Miss Benedict. But I don’t see why 
you should do this. It wasn’t the rail- 
road’s fault that Mrs Cameron’s coachman 
forgot them.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss. Sorry to 
keep you waiting,” and Casey drew out 
a blank and scribbling a message handed 
it to a boy with pasty cheeks who shuf- 
fled away with it. 

Slightly mollified, the Vision wilted into 
a stiff little chair. Everything was wrong. 
The world was a hateful place, full of 
disagreeable, unkind and repulsive peo- 
ple. Besides, it was unspeakable that she 
should be compelled to stay for nearly 
five hours in the blazing city in mid 
July. And here she was after a hurried 
luncheon, wedged in this horrid, stuffy 
little coop, with objectionable-looking peo- 
ple coming in asking absurd _ questions 
every minute, and this great, fat, sleepy- 
looking creature, in his shirt sleeves, 
treating her, whose uncle was president 
of the road, with no more deference than 
he paid to the excited-looking old Ger- 
man woman who was just now expostulat- 
ing in “near English” and shaking an 
ancient time table under his nose. 

“Ach! Look at dot! It lies, dot fool- 
ishness. De train have joost gone and it 
say not at all notings of leaving here so 
soon as yet. Mine bruder, he vill be gone, 
and de baby vill be asleep, an’ I vill haf 
de law on de railroad alretty.” She 
paused to eatch her breath. 

“Guess you’ve got an old time table, 
lady. Let’s see, where did you want to 
go—Greenville? Well, that train just 
pulled out was a special. The regular 
2.15 is changed to 2.30 on track No 7. 
Here Jim, put this lady on the Haverton 
loeal.” 

The lady’s ecavillings simmered down, 
and personally conducted, she waddled 
forth, gripping her nosegay of jaded- 
looking sunflowers more firmly, while Tom 
rubbed a pudgy hand over his eyes and be- 
gan adding a monstrous column of figures. 

Outside, the seorehing sunshine beat 
upon the pavements, sending the air trem- 


bling up in heated waves. A grimy, evil- 
browed little newsboy paddled his blis- 
tery feet in a tiny rivulet left in the gut- 
ter by the passing street sprinkler. A 
heat-exhausted truck horse in front of 
the baggage office hung his head while 
two porters loaded his wagon afresh, and 
trim little taxicabs flew past bearing fresh- 
looking women hurrying through the heat- 
stricken city. 

Suddenly the Vision straightened up 
and the thin line of her dark eyebrows 
knit themselves. An old street vendor 
had stumbled and fallen and his pitiful 
little stock of pencils and collar buttons 
strewed the gutter towards which the 
newsy, with crafty eyes dancing, was 
speeding. The Vision started up. 

“The little wretch!” she eried, then 
checked herself. The evil-looking little 
gamin was cramming the pencils back on 
the lamenting peddler’s tray, scurrying 
round in the dust of the curb for lurking 
collar buttons and distributing cuffs and 
kicks to jeering urchins whose intentions 
he mistrusted. Then, all the precious 
stock-in-trade being restored, he made an 
impish face at the old vendor and darted 
off with his papers toward a possible pa- 
tron, erying, “Evenin’ Sun, Woild an’ 
Choinal!” 

The Vision sat down again, smiling to 
herself—a pleased little smile. 

“People ain’t so bad, are they?” and 
an illuminating smile spread over the ex- 
panse of Tom’s face. “ That kid has just 
been up before the juvenile court for 
fighting, but he’s got a bit of a heart 
stowed away somewheres, same as most 
of us. Sorry that fellow hasn’t answered 
yet about your trunks. Guess I'll prod 
him up a bit. Too bad to keep you in 
this hot den on a day like this,” and Tom 
gathered up a bundle of sorted checks, 
stuffed them into an _ over-burdened 
pigeonhole and wearily took up the re- 
ceiver. 

The Vision commenced to feel a trifle 
conscience-stricken. Why should this tired, 
overworked man do so much to rectify 
a servant’s mistake? Her eye involunta- 
rily strayed to her gold purse; but no, some 
gleam of quiet dignity in the dull blue 
eyes of Tom Casey forbade the thought. 
A porter passed through the office and 
the Vision hurried after him and stopped 
him in the passageway. 

“ Exeuse me, but I want to ask you 
about the adjuster in there,” she began. 


The porter eyed her anxiously. 
“What’s he been doin’, ma’am— 
sleepin’ again?” 
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“Not that,” said she whose viewpoint 
had changed so suddenly and unaccount- 
ably, “ but he has been so extremely kind 
and painstaking I wondered if there 
wasn’t something I could do for him. 
Isn’t his position a hard one?” 

The man eyed her euriously. 

“There ain’t many understands Casey,” 
he said slowly. “ You see, his kid’s sick 
and he’s up all night with it to relieve the 
missus. He lets on to her that he has 
time off here when he can get a sleep, but 
of course there ain’t a minute, and some- 
times he just sleeps standin’, he’s that 
tuckered. He’s got the darndest hard 
job of any of us, too, and there ain’t 
many men wouldn’t lose their tempers 
with the people and complaints he 
puts up with. Casey’s a fine fellow, 
ma’am.” 

“Today’s Saturday, can’t he go home 
and sleep all the rest of the day?” she 
demanded eagerly. 

“Well, up to four o’clock, Saturday’s 
our busy day here, ma’am. But if Tom 
ean hold out till then without the manager 
findin’ him dozin’ off the way he’s been 
doin’—an’ you can’t blame him either— 
he’s all right. His holidays begin tomor- 
row. If Mr Durkee comes in, though, and 
finds Tom asleep, it’ll be all up with 
him,” and shaking his head the man 
walked off. 

As the Vision thoughtfully returned to 
the office the putty-faced messenger ar- 
rived with a message which he thrust into 
Tom’s listless fingers. Tom dragged up 
his heavy eyelids. 

“Humph; that fellow ain’t much good! 
Why didn’t he send up to the house for 
your trunks? Might as well oblige a 
patron. See, he just says, ‘Miss Bene- 
dict’s trunks not yet received at station; 
will forward as soon as delivered.’ He’s 
a mean cuss,” taking up the receiver 
again; “’twouldn’t have hurt him none to 
send up for them—say, Central, give me 
the agent at Rossmore—and there’s an 
express agent right there.” 

The slow minutes dragged themselves 
into half hours. <A eurious-looking indi- 
vidual shuffled in. His closely cropped 
head suggested the recent laying aside of 
prison garments and his low swarthy brow 
and shifty eye sent a shiver of repulsion 
through the Vision’s dainty figure. She 
shrank back lest his glance should stray 
to her. 

Advancing uneertainly, he thrust a slip 
of paper toward the young clerk who had 
just taken the desk opposite Casey. 
“Buffalo,” he remarked lueidly. 
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“Well, what of it?” said the clerk, with 
a peculiar nasal twang. “Lots of ’em 
up in the Bronx,” this with a sidelong 
glance at the scornful figure in the corner. 
The man looked puzzled. 

“Me no spika de Engleeza.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it? Better go to night school for a spell 
and then come back and tell me what you 
want. I ain’t no mind reader,” and he 
whirled to his desk with a complacent 
smile. A hopeless despair settled over the 
dark face as he turned away with a scowl 
and a muttered Italian oath. 

“Here, John, you tella me whata de 
matter,” Tom with the receiver still to 
his ear, was holding out his other hand 
for the greasy slip of paper. Then the 
Vision saw a miracle take place, for the 
eriminal-looking object, who a moment be- 
fore looked like the lowest tool of a black- 
hand band, was transfigured. He dragged 
off his old felt hat and a dazzling smile 
broke out as he delightedly thrust his 
precious paper at Tom and gabbled away 
in a voice that held in it all the melody 
of sunny Italy. 

In intervals of an interrupted telephone 
conversation Tom managed to explain 
the man’s difficulty in a kind of pigeon 
English which was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, but which, strangely enough, 
seemed intelligible to the object, and he 
swept the dusty floor with his old hat in 
a courtly bow and left with another exhi- 
bition of perfect teeth. 

“ And I would have been afraid of that 
man!” thought the Vision. 

“ Hello there, Central; please don’t eut 
me off again; hello.” Tom turned with a 
patient smile. “ They’re gettin’ to think 
I’m a joke waitin’ here so long. They’re 
sayin,’ ‘Say hello to yourself.’ What 
did the Dago want? Why he come from 
Canada and they got to deport him ’cause 
he hadn’t money enough and he didn’t 
know the company would pay his fare 
back and was some excited.” He turned 
to the telephone again. “ Still waitin’, 
Central, for that fellow at Rossmore. 
Couldn’t you wake him up? Stick your 
hatpin in him.” Silence, then heavy 
breathing. Tom was dozing again, with 
his ear against the receiver. The Vision 
glanced apprehensively at the clock. Ten 
minutes to four. It woula soon be over. 
Tom “went off” at four, the porter had 
said, and the manager had not yet come 
in. 
As though he were a specter evoked by 
her dread, a tall man suddenly appeared 
before the door, his head averted as he 
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gave some instructions to a signal man, 
his hand on the knob—the manager! her 
intuition fairly shouted. She could not 
reach Tom without moving, and that might 
attract the attention of the official. What 
was that he had said just now? A hat- 
pin! That was the thing. It took but a 
second to draw a long jeweled pin from 
its nestling place of flowers, and leaning 
back round the desk, she pricked the 
pudgy hand that still grasped the receiver 
firmly. 

“ What! You needn’t have taken me in 
earnest, Central; that ain’t fair.” The 
screen door opened and the manager eyed 
Tom sharply, and passed through. 

“ What’s that? Oh, is this Rossmore? 
Well, Bill, I guess you’d better send up 
a man for Miss Benedict’s trunks and see 
that they are sent direct to Lenox so they'll 
get there tonight. No, I don’t know, but 
it’s all right I guess. The lady’s been 
waitin’ here all afternoon, an’ she wants 
them trunks bad. All right, good-by.” 


Then, turning to the Vision, whose cheeks 
were flushed and eyes shining, he said 
slowly. “I guess that’ll be all right now, 
Miss; and I guess I was dreamin’ and 
thought it was Central stuck me with her 
hatpin. Thank you, Miss. Though how 
you knew to do it is more than I ean tell, 
but I guess it just about saved my life— 
and the kid’s,” 

The clock struck four. The Vision 
rose, and holding out her hand to the 
dumbfounded Tom said very gently, 
“Thank you very much, Mr Casey; you 
have done more for me than you know,” 
and she went out into a world suddenly 
changed from a common spot to a bios- 
soming garden. 

When, after his vacation, Casey found 
a raise and advancement awaiting him, 
some said it was “that fat old smear’s 
usual luck,” but others said he had been 
specially recommended to the president of 
the road by some mysterious lady for no 
particular reason at all. 
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Plucky Madam Israel 


By Rose Mills Powers 


At Wilmington, and close to shore, the 
frigate Roebuck lay, 

And eattle grazing by the score in near- 
by meadows stray, 
Cropping the green and tender turf. 
Their owner, all the while, 
Aboard the frigate, like a serf, was kept 
in duranee vile. 

He was a whig, this Israel, a whig of 
whigs at that, 

And so they clapped the irons on and 
threw him like a rat 

Into a hole amidships; there, they thought 
his will to break, 

This colonist, so stiff of neck for liberty’s 
sweet sake. 


Had he not said, in boldest style, that he 
would sooner take 

His cattle as a present unto Washington, 
than make 

A thousand pounds of gold from British 
sale of them? Enough— 

“ We'll make him eat his words,” they 
said, “with treatment rude and 
rough.” 


The surly captain orders out a squad of 
men to land 

And drive the eattle down to shore, and 
adds this base command: 

“There shoot them down, each beast of 
them, ’twill cost the rebel dear 

To utter speech so insolent for British 
ears to hear!” 


The redeoats land upon the shore with 
gleaming swords and guns, 

Who is it like a lightning flash across 
the meadow runs, 

With tucked-up skirts and flying hair? 
Young Madam Israel. 

Defying the marauding band, ’mid pelt- 
ing shot and shell, 

She rounds her flock of cattle up and 
drives them to the pen. 

They could not help but cheer, those 
tars, each mother’s son, and then 

They leave her to the victory her daring 
wits had won, 

Young Madam Hannah Israel of old- 
time Wilmington. 
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Seeing America 


A Variety of Tours Specially Planned by One Familiar with the 
Entire Continent 


By John T. Bramhall 


a> T WAS back in the old 

Ze) days of Wagner sleeping 

4 cars that an advertising 
man of one of the trunk 
lines set a new mark, both 
in publicity and in the 
passenger service, by writ- 
ing a gem of a booklet entitled: Comfort 
in Travel. (No, gentle reader, it was not 
mine.) He opened with these words of 
Octave Luzanne: “ Le confortable, c’est 
Videalisme de V Americaine; ce mot, pour 
elle, contient tous les accommodements 
de la vie.” (Freely translated: “Com- 
fort, this is the American ideal; the word 
implies all the conveniences of life.”) He 
set the mark very high and the railroads 
came up to it. They came up to it roy- 
ally, and we find the standard lines in a 
sleepless rivalry in giving their patrons the 
greatest measure of comfort, and I may 
also add, of safety, for the price. 

But where, and how? Ask the railroad 
passenger men. What railroads? Those 
that advertise. Why? Because the best 
advertised roads are the best ones to travel 
on. Why? again. Because they have to 
make good. Here is a trade secret: the 
most honest and reliable advertising is 
that of the railroads, not because honesty 
is the best policy, but because it is orders. 
Therefore, get hold of the passenger man 
and tell him your troubles; that is what 
he is paid for. 

Let us consider four cardinal points of 
our great country: New York, let us say, 
in the East; Chicago in the North; New 
Orleans in the South; and San Francisco 
on the Pacifie coast, from which we may 
arrange cireuit tours, or suggest places 
which are most profitable to visit, one 
object being to contrast the varied classes 
and races that go to make up the citizen- 
ship of America; the occupations of the 
people under widely differing environ- 
ment; and how the industries of mine and 
forest, soil and factory, all join to build 
up the nation’s wealth as well as to pro- 
mote individual prosperity. Full of 
beauty and grandeur as are our national 


parks and show places, they have an addi- 
tional interest in the fact that in the path 
of the tourist seven foreign flags have 
wayed where now floats Old Glory, and 
thdt children of every race now owe alle- 
giance to the stars and stripes. 

As regards the scenic features, this is 
no “travelog,” but rather a bare catalog 
of places which may best be reached in a 
single continental tour, or in shorter trips 
near home. The reader’s own knowledge 
will supply the reasons for the writer’s 
choice of routes and he must be his own 
cicerone. The advantage of the circle 
tour over the direct trip is obvious, as 
it gives the tourist, for about the same 
expenditure of money and time, practi- 
cally speaking, the advantage of twice the 
distance, or rather twice the number of 
notable places or panoramas, as compared 
with the “ return-same-way.” The preach- 
ment boiled down is this: Consider travel 
as an opportunity, not as an incident. 
An excursion from New York 

From New York the obvious excursion, 
and one that every pater familias should 
take, with his family, is through the 
region of the small lakes, stopping at 
Ithaca; to Buffalo and Niagara Falls; 
down the St Lawrence through the peer- 
less Thousand Islands, where may be seen 
the humble cottages of those who labor 
in Wall street and similar dens of toil; 
to Ogdensburgh, “ the Maple city ;” thence 
down the rapids by steamer, a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience; to Montreal; and 
then down the historic and much fought- 
over road to Lake Champlain. At Platts- 
burgh the tourist takes the trim little 
steamer for Burlington and Westport and 
there makes a “ carry” by train to Bald- 
win, where he again embarks for the most 
delightful stage of the tour, and which 
should on no aceount be omitted, the trip 
down the most beautiful of American 
waters, Lake George. At Caldwell the 
tourist takes the train onee more for Sar- 
atoga and the famous battlefield, Schenec- 
tady and its great locomotive and electric 
works, and Albany, called by King James 
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“our ancient city” in its charter of over 
two hundred years ago. 

Says Bayard Taylor: “There is one 
river, which, from its source to the ocean, 
unrolls a long chain of landscapes wherein 
there is no tame feature, but each suc- 
cessive view presents new combinations of 
beauty and majesty, which other rivers 
may surpass in sections but none rival 
as a whole—and its name is the Hudson.” 
He should therefore take one of the palatial 
day boats and secure a good position by 
the starboard rail, on the upper deck. 
Stops at both Catskill, with a short trip 
to the mountains, and at West Point, are 
most desirable. Who shall say that our 
New Yorker or Bostonian, after such a 
tour, will not return a wiser and a more 
patriotic man? But we have something 
still better in store for him. 

A circuit for Bostonians 

The Bostonian is, of course, expected to 
know his White mountains and his Maine 
woods like a book; that is to say, like 
Henry Thoreau and Starr King. A good 
White mountain trip—and there are many 
paths—is by way of Lynn, Salem, New- 
buryport and Portsmouth, along the fa- 
mous old North Road, to Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, which, of course, must be ex- 
plored from end to end; thence to North 
Woodstock and by stage up the. valley of 
the Pemigewasset under the shadow of the 
Franconia range to Profile Mountain and 
the Notch. Wherever there is an oppor- 
tunity to take the stage, if he can get an 
outside seat, the tourist should do so, for 
as a means of viewing the country it is a 
conveyance as yet unexcelled by the in- 
genuity of man. From Franconia it is a 
delightful trip to Fabyan’s and Mount 
Washington, and from there return to 
Boston by way of Portland and boat. 

The Maine trip is as various as its thou- 
sand lakes and islands. There are the 
Rangeley lakes, by way of Portland and 
Bemis, returning by way of Rangeley, 
on the east side of the lake, Farmington, 
Portland and boat. On such trips as 
these, by the way, take a traveler’s advice: 
start by train and return leisurely by 
boat. The Moosehead trip is by way of 
Portland and Augusta, and takes one into 
the heart of the great northern wilder- 
ness. A week spent in camping on the 
lake, chaperoned by a couple of sturdy 
Canadian guides, will make the tourist be- 
lieve himself a real woodsman, and if he 
is not too young already will make him 
ten years younger. His true sportsman- 
ship will be tried if he has the nerve to 
make the “northeast carry” to Chesun- 


cook and down the Penobscot to Twin 
Lakes, whence, if he be mercifully spared, 
he may go by rail to Bangor and Ells- 
worth and take steamer for Mount Desert, 
and so leisurely down the coast by a slow 
boat to Boston town. making stops by the 
way. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Eastern man is restricted in his pil- 
grimages to the Appalachian and Lau- 
rentian regions. It is true that in times 
past the mountains (though little more 
than hills) have limited his outlook, and he 
still regards Chicago as the ultima thule 
of civilization (if not, indeed, beyond it), 
and Texas in partibus infidelium; but his 
mind is expanding under the beneficent 
influence of travel, and he has been known 
to wander, in personally conducted tour, 
a. far west as the Pacific coast. The New 
Englander, it is true, is by nature and 
heredity a traveler, and Peregrine White, 
the first child of English parents in Plym- 
outh colony, was appropriately named. 

The grand tour of the continent, to the 
European traveler of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, included Constanti- 
nople and the Holy Land, and as Cook’s 
was then unknown it was probably inside 
of five thousand miles, but by conveyances 
that stretched it close to purgatory. Now 
our Back Bay man or Bronxite may take 
his grand tour of North America, inelud- 
ing only the principal points of interest, 
and ignoring the pajama-clothed country 
south of the Rio Grande, to a total dis- 


tance of fourteen thousand miles, more or_ 


less, and almost the entire distance in 
parlor car or sleeper. 

The continental tour is, of course, a 
long one and space forbids all attempts at 
description. The guide books and the 
railroad booklets, which are often better 
than our makeshift Baedekers, must do 
the rest, and when our traveler returns, 
sunburned and invigorated by the breezes 
of gulf, mountain and ocean, he will be 
entitled henceforth to wear the green tur- 
ban, or say, rather, the red, white and blue 
ribbon of the American pilgrim. 

The continental tour from the East 

Starting from New York or Boston, our 
modern bearer of the staff and serip will 
go first to Philadelphia and pay his 
respects to the cradle of liberty, and 
thenee to Washington, where he ean sit in 
a window of the monument and sketch 
the ruins of the tariff bill. From Wash- 
ington he goes of course to Alexandria 
and Mount Vernon; thence to Asheville 
and “the Land of the Sky,” Chattanooga 
and New Orleans. From the Crescent 
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City he goes throngh the picturesque 
Acadian country to Houston and Gal- 
veston, beautiful and thriving Texas cities, 
successfully governed on the commission 
plan, and thence from the rich agricultural 
country of the coast to the high plains 
and the mineral region, all being rapidly 
filled up with an industrious class of peo- 
ple, to El Paso (which please pronounce 
“El Pahso”), a distinetly Yankee city 
with a hot tamale flavor, from which the 
tourist may step across to the adobe town 
of Ciudad Judrez and peek into its Mexi- 
can market or proceed direct to the coast. 

Los Angeles and San Diego are all the 
more enjoyed because of the short strip 
of desert (rapidly narrowing) that inter- 
venes. When he tires of the miles of 
orange groves and vineyards and has be- 
come surfeited of sunny beaches and 
shaded missions, he turns to the north and 
enters Paradise by way of Yosemite. As 
he gazes up the enchanted valley to Bridal 
Veil Falls on the one hand and the tower- 
ing hight of El Capitan on the other, he 
exclaims, in words like those of the pious 
Isaak Walton: “Lord, what beauteous 
works has thou provided for the saints 
in heaven when thou affordest sinners 
such magnificence on earth!” San Fran- 
cisco will complete the first stage of the 
journey, a distance of four thousand five 
hundred miles. 
The wonderland of the Northwest 

From San Francisco, now a city of 
beauty that sitteth by the entry of the 
sea, the direct road to Seattle is practi- 
eally the only one, and no better could 
be desired, leading by glorious Shasta, 
Crater Lake, the Klamath Lake region, the 
Willamette and Rogue river’ valleys. 
Portland, on the Willamette close by the 
Columbia, has an unsurpassed mountain 
panorama, including the glistening peaks 
of St Helen’s, Rainier, Adams and Hood. 
A trip through the labyrinth of Puget 
Sound, as far as Olympia if possible, will 
be one of the most delightful features of 
the journey, only to be equaled, perhaps 
in all the world, by the tour of Mull and 
Skye. At Seattle the American tourist 
who wishes to see things should take the 
train to Fairfax, sixty miles, and make 
the ascent of Mount Rainier, not difficult, 
and the crowning achievement of his tour. 
And at Seattle, of course, there is the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition, and a 
great enlightenment regarding the new 
state of the Arctic Cirele, not to mention 
our islands beyond sea, which naturally 
impels our Mareo Polo to take steamer 
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and inspect the Seward purchase for him- 
self. This side trip alone will add 2,700 
miles to his itinerary, but he will be amply 
repaid. No American may be said to 
know his country till he has seen Alaska, 
and he should remember, too, that when 
he reaches White Horse Pass, in the Brit- 
ish Northwest Territory, he has still 2,000 
miles of the Yukon river before him. He 
will see Metlakatla, one of the most suc- 
cessful of Indian “ experiments;” Sitka, 
noted for its totem poles, strawberries and 
gold; the Muir glacier, a stupendous and 
magnificent sea of ice greater than all 
the Mers de Glace of Switzerland frozen 
into one; and he will “mush on” over 
White Pass by rail where erstwhile the 
argonauts agonized with pack and sled. 

Returning from his furthest north to 
Vancouver, having completed the second 
stage of the grand tour, something like 
3,800 miles of rail and sea, the traveler 
starts east through the Canadian Rockies, 
the American Himalayas, by glacier- 
erowned Banff; braving the terrors of 
Kicking Horse Pass and Medicine Hat; 
running up, on the way, from Calgary 
to Edmonton into the Dominion’s new 
granary, and thence on to Winnipeg, a 
modern city, which half a century ago was 
an advance post of the oldest corporation 
in America, the Hudson’s Bay Fur Com- 
pany. From Winnipeg to Duluth brings 
the tourist back to the United States and 
the famous “ sunset capital of the unsalted 
seas,” 


The Great Lakes and Canada 

Here he may take the rail route to Chi- 
cago, through Minneapolis and St Paul, 
the great flour center of the country, and 
crossing the Mississippi, a river that al- 
ready moves in majesty, 2,200 miles from 
its mouth; or he may embark upon per- 
haps the most awakening part of his voy- 
age of discovery, sailing for 1,000 miles 
on broad, opalescent seas, through a canal 
that carries more freight in six months 
than Suez in a year, and past the “ City 
of the Straits” that makes more automo- 
biles and more pills than any other city 
in the world. He should stop a week at 
Niagara—it will Le none too long, and it 
will be something to boast to his chil- 
dren that he has seen Niagara when part 
of the water was allowed to run to waste 
and fall unharnessed from the sign- 
painted cliff to the stone-crushing plant 
below. Train to Lewiston, boat to Niag- 
ara-on-the-Lake, and then boat along the 
Ontario shore, via Toronto and Kingston, 
through the Thousand Islands and down 
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the rapids, brings the now hurrying trav- 
eler, at the end of his third lap of three 
thousand six hundred miles, to Montreal, 
the picturesque old French capital of the 
province, which he finds in vivid contrast 
to the English and Scotch districts of 
H. >. M. Dominion. Proceeding to 
Quebec, the tourist finds himself in old 
France indeed, in the city founded by 
Jaequcs Cartier when Francis I was king 
of France and Charles V emperor of 
everything in sight. The moss of ages 
rests upon its red-tiled roofs and cen- 
turies have mellowed its cathedral chimes. 

This itinerary may be varied by those 
who do not wish to spend a day and a 
night on the lake, by taking the train from 
Niagara-on-the-Lake to Kingston and 
Montreal, or by taking train from Niag- 
ara to Clayton, arriving in the morning 
and taking the same line of steamers for 
the trip down the St Lawrence. At Mon- 
treal, if time presses, train may be taken 
direct for New York, with a single stop 
at Baldwin for the enchanted voyage on 
the waters of Horicon. 

From Quebec, if the traveler wishes to 
see something of the grandeur of Eastern 
America, he takes steamer to the Sague- 
nay, one of the most remarkable rivers in 
all the world, in places a mile to a mile 
and a half deep, and with mountain walls 
rising 1,500 feet above its silent tide. He 
ascends the river of mystery to Chicoutimi 
and returns to the mountain capes and 
Riviere du Loup, on the south shore of the 
father of Canadian waters, where train 
is taken through forests and over moun- 
tain streams to St John and Halifax, 
England’s American Gibraltar, iceberg- 
guarded and fog-blockaded, whence ship 
is eagerly taken to Boston or New York; 
and our friend and fellow-voyager has 
completed with his last lap of two thou- 
sand miles a post-graduate course in 
American geography, history, ethnology 
and economics, and though he has not 
crossed the brine, traversed Paynim shores, 
nor crossed earth’s central line, he is a 
more accomplished traveler, I am sure, 
than had he done so, and his luggage is 
quite as honorably placarded. 

After such a continent-embracing tour 
as the one outlined above, it may be 
thought that there is nothing left for the 
gentleman from New Orleans or San 
Francisco but to follow on the blazed 
trail. Not so. The great heart of the 
continent is still open for exploration. 
The Southern gentleman will still wish to 
go north, and the Northerner has an in- 
ereased desire to see what there is in the 
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South. He is, in fact, becoming a South- 
erner, even as the Scots became British 
when their James became king across the 
Tweed. The “grand tour,” however, is 
in no sense local, but, on the contrary, is 
quite suitable to any at either extreme of 
the country, and may be flagged at any 
crossing. Thousands of people from the 
Eastern cities, and not only the cities, but 
from the small towns and the country, will 
want to visit the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Ex- 
position, and they will want to see as much 
of the country as their time and cireum- 
stances will allow. And if they are wise, 
they will pass by the cities, as a rule, and 
fill their lungs with oxygen and their 
hearts with content amid the mountains 
and the lakes. 
A fine circuit for Southerners 

New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and 
other Southern cities are likely to be rep- 
resented on the hotel registers of the 
Northern resorts this summer as usual, 
especially in New York state and Mich- 
igan, though the cotton and sugar planter 
is still quite conservative and thinks that 
no summer resort can please him so well 
as the Virginia White Sulphur. From 
the mountains, unless it be midsummer, 
he will pay a brief visit to the federal 
capital, which he holds in affectionate 
regard in memory of Washington and 
Jefferson; thence to Niagara, Detroit and 
Mackinae, which latter, by the way, he 
never mispronounees with a “nack;” and 
home by way of Mammoth Cave and 
Nashville. If he decides on a Western trip 
this year, his best move is to go to Den- 
ver direct, make the tour of the Colorado 
mountains, Salt Lake and Yellowstone 
Park, and so on to Seattle, via Pocatello, 
Shoshone and the great falls of the Snake 
river. On the return he may come down 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles, either 
by main line or the coast; eastward by 
way of San Bernardino (not forgetting 
the Redlands cirele) and the Needles, and 
going up to Grand Canyon by way of 
Phoenix, continuing by El Paso and 
Houston to New Orleans. 
For the wandering Chicagoan 

The Chicagoan does not travel by any 
regular route, if he can avoid it. He 
will follow no eut-and-dried schedule if 
he ean make one for himself. Opie Read 
and Col Will Visscher started out once to 
show “ The Stararbuks” in its home state 
of Kentucky, and they opened in Mil- 
waukee. One outing the Chicagoan espe- 
cially enjoys, because, probably, he is fond 
of high altitudes, is the Colorado tour. 
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He has a choice of routes to Denver, either 
by Des Moines and Omaha, or by way of 
Kansas City and Topeka. Others might 
be selected, but these include the capital 
cities of Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
The gentleman from La Salle street leaves 
Chieago in the morning, reaches Denver 
or Colorado Springs the next afternoon. 
He climbs Pike’s Peak without loss of 
time, and then does the Cripple Creek 
cireuit, after which he makes the grand 
tour of the Colorado peaks and precipices. 
It is difficult here to restrain superla- 
tives. Names must suffice. Marshall Pass, 
the Continental Divide at 10,856 feet, the 
beetling summits rising higher than Pelion 
piled on Ossa; the Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison; Montrose and the stage and 
rail trip; “bumping the bumps” and 
looping the loops from Ouray to Silverton 
and down to Durango; through the Can- 
yon de la Rio de las Animas Perdidas; the 
Toltee Gorge; Los Pinos Canyon; the 
San Luis valley and the Spanish Peaks; 
Alamosa and Pueblo; a season of Switzer- 
land condensed into four or five days; a 
thousand-mile ramble among a multitude 
of mountains higher than the St Gothard 
Alps. From Pueblo, return may be made 
via Kansas City and St Louis, the great 
central gateways of the country, through 
whose wide portals pass a constant throng 
of homeseekers to the lands of hope; or 
he may continue to Seattle, returning by 
Vancouver and the Canadian Rockies. 


Exploring the far Southwest 


Another trip very popular with Chi- 
cagoans, as indeed with Eastern people 
generally, is that which has the desert 
places of the far Southwest and their 
picturesque dwellers for its object; or it 
may be extendel to the Coast. This 
runs by way of Kansas City, Topeka and 
La Junta to Santa Fe de San Francisco 
de Asis (so ran the ancient name of the 
New Mexican eapital), and thence to the 
Indian pueblos of Isleta and Laguna, the 
petrified forests and the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, “the titan of chasms,” where 
days, not hours, should be allowed to 
properly see and comprehend this most 
stupendous of Nature’s works, whose di- 
mensions are given in miles and whose 
colors were painted with a comet’s tail 
dipped in an Arizona sunset. 

For the Chicagoan, which term includes 
for present purposes the inland residents 
of Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, St 
Louis and neighboring burghs, there is the 
quieter and more gently beautiful tour 
through the garden of Michigan, with a 
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stop at Battle Creek to learn some of the 
things worth while; to the Queen City of 
th» Straits; up to Mackinae, “the Fairy 
Isle,” either by boat or rail; the Sault Ste 
Marie and Les Cheneaux; down to Charle- 
voix, not omitting the miniature “ inland 
tour ” from Petoskey to Cheboygan, and 
then up the lake (south is “up,” on Lake 
Michigan) to the windy city he tempora- 
rily claims as home. 

As the season advances, a good trip 
from Chicago is the one to the Southwest, 
which should be arranged, if possible, to 
inelude a stop at Hot Springs, if only to 
see how Uncle Sam runs a watering place. 
Or one may take advantage of a home- 
seeker’s rate and visit at small cost the 
new fruit and truck lands and the eotton, 
sugar, rice and oil country by way of 
Forth Worth and Dallas, Houston and 
Galveston, returning by New Orleans. 
Outings for the Californian 

The San Francisean—where shall he 
go? Of all Americans he is least in need 
of advice as regards travel, for he is, 
eraving pardon, a reformed hobo, and has 
settled down on the furthest edge of the 
continent for the purpose of rest and 
contemplation. But he journeys inland 
occasionally to eseape the Pacific fogs and 
winds, and there is no more loyal Califor- 
nian than he. The Yosemite valley, in- 
cluding the Merced and Mariposa Big 
Trees, is, of course, his choicest outing. 
The trip to lovely Lake Tahoe, whose 
glassy surface is higher than the highest 
peak of the Adirondacks, comes next in 
favor. He will, of course, “ take in” the 
Seattle exposition, and the trips to Alaska 
and to “the Islands” are his usual sum- 
mer holidays. 

If the San Franciscan cares to go 
south, which he seldom does, an interest- 
ing home trip is that by way of Santa 
Cruz and the southern beaches and return 
by way of Mojave. A longer tour, and 
quite in order for the present year, is 
direet north to Portland and Seattle and 
the Alaska-Yukon Exposition; thenee to 
Spokane, to Butte and the copper mines, 
Yellowstone Park, out by the western gate 
and so down to Ogden and Salt Lake; 
down through the fine agricultural val- 
leys and the Nevada gold fields to Los 
Angeles and the coast. 

The foregoing tours are practical, but 
are not stereotyped. They are not the 


worn paths of tourist travel, except so 
far as great features, such as Niagara and 
the Grand Canyon, naturally have their 
leading avenues of approach, 
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A fireplace should not be aggressive, and yet it should be a strong feature in a room 


The Fireplace 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


FIREPLACE should be 
to a family what the 
counter of a country 
store is to the village 
men—a gathering place. 
It should be wide 
enough for the family 
circle. When you have a guest, do not 
place him upon a gilt chair in a cheerless 
oom let him share the warmth of your 
re. 

Some people have a fireplace opposite 
the front door to help the open door in 
its welcome. Some have it in the dining 
room to warm the winter breakfast hour. 
Some have a well-guarded fireplace in the 
nursery. Some make it a cozy corner in 
the den. And some make it the very cen- 
ter of attraction in the family living room. 

Among the illustrations there is an ingle- 
nook under the stairease, a space that can 
often be very profitably used in this way. 
Inglenooks are rapidly growing in pop- 


ularity in this country. Some people may 
find a vaulted ceiling like the one in the 
illustration oppressive, but if the ceiling 
of a nook is horizontal, it ean well be two 
or three feet lower than the ceiling of 
the room and gain in hominess. An ingle- 
nook should have quaintness. It should 
be more informal than the room of which 
it is a part. It should be a lounging 
place. Small casement windows will make 
it a light place for daytime reading. A 
few shelves of books can add to its dec- 
orative qualities as well as to its inviting- 
ness. If your house is small, one end of 
a rectangular living room ean often be 
charmingly divided off for an inglenook 
without disturbing the size of the room. 

The rough stones of the inglenook fire- 
place have been built up in a common- 
sense way, and there is nothing so essen- 
tial to a fireplace as common sense. If 
you just build your fireplace so that it 
will be good for a fire, it will be sure to 
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A charming inglenook beneath a staircase 


be some kind of a success. The trouble 
with rough stone fireplaces is chiefly that 
they are often to be found in rooms that 
are too refined for them. You want a 
rough room for a rough fireplace. There 
are some houses that have a field stone 
fireplace in the hall, a white-enameled, 
mirrored mantel with Ionie columns in 
the reception room and a colored brick 
fireplace with an overmantel in the din- 
ing room, all within speaking distance of 
one another but not on speaking terms. 
Of course, it would be monotonous to have 
three fireplaces alike—as monotonous as 
three members of a family would be if 
they were alike—but their differences 
should not make them uncongenial. A 
house I know has six colonial mantels, as 
congenial as can be, but no two are at all 
alike. 

In a small house with wide-open door- 
ways between the rooms, one fireplace on 
the first floor ought to be sufficient. In 
fact, one fireplace would be more sug- 
gestive of hominess than three. It is a 
rule in composition that too much repeti- 
tion weakens the impression. You cannot 
overdo a thing without spoiling it. And 
the very reason some houses which seem 
to have a lot of everything are such fail- 


ures is that they are full to satiety. We 
are just outliving a period when the fire- 
place itself was the most obvious example 
of that satiety. We are just outliving 
the period of the overmantel, with its 
excessive use of bric-a-brae and draperies. 

Is there anyone of us who does not 
know by sight a fireplace that is no fire- 
place, that never had a fire, that has no 
place for a fire? Such a corruption 
never happens without certain obvious rea- 
sons, and in this case other modes of heat- 
ing had driven the fireplace as a general 
mode of house heating to the wall. The 
mantel used to mean the projecting hood 
or cover above a fireplace to collect smoke 
and to guide it into the chimney flue. 
The mantelpiece was the structure form- 
ing the mantel and its supports. The 
mantelpiece and the mantel shelf in all 
their forms have resulted from a desire 
not only to make the surroundings of a 
fireplace incombustible, but to make them 
decorative. But when the rational use 
of a fireplace was forgotten and its deco- 
rative use overemphasized, decay of beauty 
was the result, just as it is the result in 
every other case where more emphasis is 
placed upon decoration than upon con- 
struction. 
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“ The hearth with the old iron pot and kettle on the crane is full of household romance” 


If you want an inexpensive fireplace, 
a simple mantel shelf to match the wood- 
work of your room and a plain red brick 
facing are always in good taste. The 
English mantels designed by architects of 
the new movement are singularly refined 
and singularly happy in their use of the 
simplest materials in the simplest ways. 

A fireplace should not be aggressive and 
yet it should be a strong feature in a 
room. Decoration has a legitimate place 
in its working out. Two of the illustra- 
tions here given of Grueby tiles show the 
decorative value of fireplace facings. The 
Grueby Faience has a high art value and 
has gained high awards at all the recent 
exhibits. It is non-lustrous in Grueby 
green, and a variety of yellows, blues and 
grays. Can anything be more restful in 
a book-lined room than the peaceful scene 
of teamed oxen, or more delicate than the 
nursery hearth with its spinning wheel 
and its inseription: 

“With seeret course, which loud storms 
annoy, glides the smooth current of do- 
mestie joy.” 

The Rookwood people, with whose ex- 
quisite vases we are all so well acquainted, 
make tiled fireplaces. One of their nursery 
fireplaces has a flock of geese on either 


side of the hearth and above the hearth a 
path leading to a distant castle. Another 
shows a forest of cedars above the mantel 
shelf. In the April Goop HovuseKEEPING 
there was a very charming brick fireplace 
with a landseape in oils above the mantel 
shelf, which suggests many ways in which 
we could make our fireplaces pictorially 
beautiful, not only with oil paintings, but 
also with photographs and reliefs, by in- 
corporating them into the mantel breast. 
The Moravian tile mosaies and the Volk- 
mar tiles have also an artistic reputation 
for fireplaces. 

Tn the nursery picture, the “ small boy ” 
andirons suggest the Hessian soldier and- 
irons of our colonial days and the and- 
irons with Indian bearers that the Hart- 
ford Faience Company had below the 
“Sun Worshipers” at the St Louis Ex- 
position. It is true that in their strength 
the “small-boy” andirons dim the sub- 
tleness of the fireplace picture, but, I sup- 
pose, they seemed so apropos for a nur- 
sery they could not be resisted. It 
certainly takes self-restraint to deal right- 
eously with a fireplace and its furnishings; 
to have andirons of just the proper hight, 
the proper design, the proper strength or 
the proper grace is not always an easy 
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WITH SECRET COURSE 
A 


STORMS ANNOYS 


** Small boy” andirons in ® nursery 


matter. The most glaring mistakes, how- 
ever, that are made in the furnishings are, 
after all, in the matter of bric-a-brae. If 
you have never looked at your mantel 
shelf from an artistic standpoint, photo- 
graph it and it will tell you with startling 
and very disconeerting frankness where 
you have failed. 

Bric-a-brae should have beauty. For 
what else does it exist? And as its sole 
purpose on a mantel shelf is to decorate, 
it seems weird that it so often distorts. 
It takes, I suppose, a certain amount of 
artistic appreciation to know good brie- 
a-brac and to know appropriate bric-a- 
brae for a particular mantel shelf. There 
are certain fundamental laws that should 
be applied in its decorative arrangemert. 
It is a real tragedy in the life of a good 
designer of mantels to find his work 
robbed of all significance through sense- 
less trinkets, just as it is a real tragedy 
in the life of an architect to put his 
best into the building of a house and then 
to have it wrongly and inappreciatively 
furnished. 

‘The collector’s dining room is full of 
suggestions. The broad chimney breast 
with its warming closets shows how quaint 
the introduction of doors and openings 


ean be. The hearth with the old iron pot 
and kettle on the erane is full of house- 
hold romance. The fire set is in fine ac- 
cord with the andirons. There is an old- 
fashioned warming pan on the side wall, 
a large brass milk pitcher on the top shelf, 
and numberless pitchers, teapots and 
plates. The collector’s home has the priv- 
ilege of having ever so many more things 
about than the rest of us are permitted, 
but are they not suggestive of how we can 
make our dining room mantels character- 
istie of the room’s uses by decorating 
them unostentatiously with things that are 
naturally associated with the room? If 
you choose your dinner and luncheon sets 
as well as your tea dishes with the idea 
of having them in full aceord with your 
wall surfaces as well as with your table 
linen, it will straightway add a new pleas- 
ure to your everyday life. : 
Sometimes beauty seems such an aristo- 
erat, so far out of reach to our everyday 
life. In truth, beauty is a real democrat. 
T love beauty because it ean give to the 
humblest cottage the charm a palace may 
lack. I love beauty because it can more 
than anything else, save love, bring con- 
tent te our firesides. Riches have no 
charm without beauty, but beauty does not 
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The tiles here show the decorative value of fireplace facings 


need riches, Riches may lead us astray, 
but beauty brings home to us everyday 
truths. It takes us back to our family 
circle where common sense sits in an 
old-fashioned rocker or a Windsor chair 
and develops a soul as it looks into the 
imaginative flames and the dreamy 
embers. 

Every house should have a fireplace. 
Of course, a house can be physically 
warmed without a fireplace, but there is 
the same difference between a fireplace 
and other heating devices that there is 
between flowers and vegetables. Other 
heating systems simply provide warmth 


for the body. A fireplace provides an 
added warmth for the soul. You can 
sit before a hearth fire and watch the 
crackling logs and feel no need in all 
this world. There is an indescribable rest- 
fulness about it, but it is not the restful- 
ness that lulls to sleep. It is a waker of 
ideas. The flickering flames and the glow- 
ing embers are imaginative. _ On winter 
evenings an easy chair before a hearth 
fire makes you feel just as you feel in the 
summertime when you lie on your back in 
the tall grass and think the whole world 
nothing but blue skies, white, floating 
clouds and sun-kissed fields. 


Good Reason 


By Henry Waldorf Francis 


“Why do you weep, my pretty maid?” 
I asked a fair young creature 

Adown whose nose hot teardrops ran, 
Marring that classic feature. 


“ Why do you weep?” I asked again, 
No sign of grief abating. 

“T weep,” she gasped at last, “ because 
Horseradish I am grating!” 
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Laura: A Study from Life 


By Betty Godfrey 


HE Wilcox family were 
all delicate; that is, Mrs 
Wilcox and the four 
Me children were, and they 
went to Georgia every 
winter and spent the 
summers in the country. 
During the spring and fall they passed 
two months in the city, where they were 
supposed to live, and where Mr Wilcox 
was a prominent lawyer. 

When Laura Wileox and Dick Gay be- 
came engaged it was only on condition 
that he should give up his situation with 
a manufacturing company in a nearby 
city and be quite free to take Laura South 
in the winter—she hadn’t spent a winter 
in the North since she was six years old— 
and to Vermont in the summer, for never 
in her life had she been kept in the city 
in the hot weather. Moreover, she had 
never been away from her family, and to 
separate her from them now was not to 
be thought of. Dick and Laura must live 
with the Wileox family in whichever house 
happened to be suited to the time of year. 
This arrangement did not please Dick at 
all, but he finally yielded, partly because 
he was very much in love, and partly be- 
cause he thought such a state of things 
was too unnatural to last and matters 
would quietly adjust themselves. 

They were married in the spring and 
had only just returned from their wed- 
ding trip when Dick received a letter from 
his old firm asking him to come on for 
a fortnight and straighten out a problem 
whieh had arisen in his department and 
which no one else seemed experienced 
enough to deal with. He accepted with 
real pleasure. He was thoroughly inter- 
ested in the situation; moreover, it would 
give him a chance to show his pretty new 
wife to his friends in the town where he 
had spent more than half his life. He 
started off in high spirits, but Laura was 
not enthusiastic. In three days she was 
at home again, declaring her intention of 
remaining there until Dick joined her. 
And stay she did, although the two weeks 
stretched on to nearly four. Diek eame 
up for Sundays and each time begged 
her to go back with him, but she refused, 
sweetly and sadly. She was so lonely in 
a strange place where he was away from 
her all day; besides, she did not think a 


river town was ever very healthy; she had 
noticed a mist and some queer odors even 
during her short stay. 

When this business was finished it was 
time to move to the farm, and Dick thor- 
oughly enjoyed his summer. It was not 
until the fall brought them back to town 
and he saw other men busy and engrossed 
in their various pursuits that he quite 
realized what he had given up and beeame 
restless and depressed. Laura was selfish 
and self-centered, but she was not stupid, 
and she saw the danger of the situation. 
She hastened their departure to Georgia, 
actually consenting to go down there alone 
with Dick, leaving the family to follow 
a few weeks later. She took long walks 
with him, learned to play chess and really 
did her best to amuse him. But a man 
who has spent seven or eight years in the 
rush of a congenial business needs some- 
thing more than amusement. When he 
tried to explain this to Laura she would 
burst into téars and complain that her 
nerves were in no condition to endure such 
a strain. She really wasn’t very well, 
so Dick tried to be patient and the spring 
and summer dragged along. 

By autumn there was a little son, and 
the doctor advised the couple not to take 
him South, so the family reluctantly de- 
cided to leave Dick, Laura and the baby 
to keep Mr Wileox company. Dick was 
delighted, and preclaimed his intention 
of looking for work, as they should be 
in town indefinitely. A storm arose at 
once. To be sure, Laura said, they were 
not going to Georgia, but it was impos- 
sible for her to stay at home all winter. 
The doctor ‘might order her to Hot 
Springs any moment, and she should cer- 
tainly have to go to Atlantie City in the 
spring. He must not think of tying him- 
self down so that he couldn’t go with her. 
After two wretched days, in which Laura’s 
excitement reacted seriously upon the 
baby, Dick gave in. 

A week later his wife informed him 
that she had a delightful surprise for 
him: Mr Wileox would give him a place 
in his office, a position which would not 
interfere with his going away with her at 
any time. It was something to be down- 
town and among other men again, but 
Dick soon found that a training in manu- 
facturing does not fit a man to be useful 
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to a lawyer. He reached the office 
promptly at nine, only to wait till ten or 
eleven before anything came up for him 
to do, and he often spent the whole 
afternoon with no more pressing occupa- 
tion than reading the newspapers. The 
office boy, the stenographer and the young 
lawyer who assisted Mr Wilcox were all 
busy, but Dick’s being there was the 
merest farce. However, it was a bit bet- 
ter than nothing, and he kept on until 
spring. 

Then he had a splendid offer, a posi- 
tion in a manufacturing company to be 
started by his former employers in a town 
only twenty miles away. It was the 
chanee of a lifetime and surely Laura 
could not object. But Laura could and 
did. She could not bear to leave her fam- 
ily. She was sure Marston was not a 
healthy place. Sanitary conditions in 
such small places were apt to be unsat- 
isfactory, and there was no climate in the 
world which would agree with her all 
the year ’round. He had known per- 
feetly well when he married her how deli- 
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cate she was and how everything had to 
be sacrificed to her health. And then 
there was his promise, his solemn promise. 
If he broke that and went to Marston she 
and the baby would stay with the Wil- 
coxes. 

After that Dick did not try again. 
He obediently accompanied his wife and 
children from Georgia to Vermont, played 
a good deal of golf, and drank a little 
more whiskey than was altogether wise. 
His purpose in life was gone. He simply 
drifted. He was about forty when Mr 
Wileox died, leaving hardly enough to 
settle his debts. Dick got a small clerk- 
ship, which supports them in the very 
simplest way. They live in one of the 
river towns to which Laura objected so 
strenuously, in a house where the plumb- 
ing is not above reproach. Dick tries 
never to allude to the brilliant opportunity 
which his wife foreed him to throw away, 
but they cannot help thinking of it often 
and bitterly, especially now when the 
children’s education is daily becoming a 
pressing problem. 


A suégégestion for vacation comfort 


A camp by a Rocky Mountain lake 


Camping in the Montana Rockies 


How a Party of Illinois People Do It on One Hundred Dollars 
Each 


By L. O. Vaught 


IME and again friends 

have said to us, “ Your 
, Montana trips must be 
We great, but it is not pos- 
sible for us to take such 
an expensive summer.” 
When we have told them 
that these same trips, lasting from eight 
to ten weeks, from central Illinois to the 
extreme northwestern corner of Montana, 
were made on one hundred dollars per 
person, then the invariable remark has 
followed, “ How in the world do you do 
it?” That is the question we propose an- 
swering here and now. 

To begin with, we have a party, because 
it reduces the cost of the trip in various 
ways. As to size of party, we have tried 
from three to thirty, and have decided that 
from twelve to fourteen is about right. 
At least one-half should be men, able- 
bodied men, able to swing an ax, pitch a 
tent or lend a hand at any work required, 
and not only able but willing withal. In 
our camp there is no hired help. 

The outfit naturally falls into two 
parts: individual and camp. Each mem- 


ber provides his own personal outfit, in- 
eluding his blankets and dishes, guided 
by a list which we have made up from our 
years of experience. This list includes 
only essentials and near essentials; nothing 
superfluous, for both weight and bulk 
must be reduced to the minimum. For 
the men nothing new is necessary, and 
for the women the only new thing is a 
denim suit, composed of short skirt, 
bloomers and leggings, all homemade, ten 
yards of denim, costing $1.50. Shoes are 
the most important part of the outfit and 
must be the best, strong and comfortable. 
A good idea is to buy them the fall be- 
fore, wear during the winter to be sure 
that they are comfortable, then have an 
extra heavy half-sole put on, well hob- 
nailed. In addition to list articles each 
will take some things which he thinks 
necessary to his comfort. but nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, of real value should be 
taken into camp. The only decent clothes 
wanted are those worn in traveling. 
The tents required are few, because we 
live and sleep i in the open, except when it 
rains, which is seldom. Four 10 by 12 
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sleeping tents are enough, and such are 
usually furnished by members of the 
party, who either own them or borrow 
them for the occasion. A small provi- 
sion tent is required and a tarpaulin 24 by 
28 feet, of good ten-ounce duck, for the 
dining room and kitchen. Each sleeping 
tent should have a fly. If any of this 
canvas must be bought it is sold at the 
end of the summer or added to the out- 
fit for another year. Cooking utensils are 
taken from our homes, and are generally 
disearded at end of summer. There are 
four or five chests, made of light, strong, 
mouse-proof boxes, with rope handles and 
hinged lids. Two of these chests, set on 
end, with shelves, are for cupboards, and 
the others for provisions. Other things 
taken are two good axes, a hand saw, ham- 
mer, hatchet, files, serew driver, pliers, all 
costing nothing because owned by mem- 
bers. Some of the things we buy are hob 
nails, tacks, leather for repairing shoes, 
small galvanized wire and rope. The en- 
tire outfit, both individual and camp, is 
checked out and back, without extra 
charge. 

Round-trip tickets have cost us on the 
average $52 each. Sleeper costs us $2 from 
Chicago to St Paul, and $4, tourist, from 
St Paul to destination. By doubling up, 
two in a berth, sleeper thus costs us $6 
for round trip. Leaving St Paul on the 
afternoon train gives us half a day there 
to lay in certain supplies, such as cream- 
ery butter, cheese, evaporated fruits, case 
of lemons, case of eggs and any other sup- 
plies which we have found eannot be bought 
advantageously at the nearest local store. 
These we get at wholesale and “ swing on 
to” and load into our tourist sleeper. In 
St Paul we also lay in a supply of fresh 
bread, meats, fruits, ete, for our lunch 
en route, taking but one meal per day in 
the diner. 

Early the second morning out of St 
Paul, 1,200 miles therefrom, just west of 
the continental divide, in the heart of the 
Rockies, we reach our destination. First 
we open up our trunks on the depot plat- 
form and get out our “ camp regimentals,” 
carefully packed on top so as to be easily 
reached. We get into these at the little 
hotel and, in a trunk emptied for the pur- 
pose, pack away our traveling clothes, 
leaving them at the hotel, to be seen no 
more until we return two months later. 
Arrangements are made to have the outfit 
hauled to the foot of the lake three miles 
away, and the first load is gotten off as 
soon as possible. Two or three of the 
men remain as a rear guard, but all the 
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others start on afoot, for they will have 
plenty of time for the three-mile walk and 
incidentally will save fifty cents each. At 
the little store we order from a list care- 
fully prepared the standard supplies, such 
as bacon, hams, lard, sugar, salt, potatoes, 
coffee, ete, being sure that these go over 
with the outfit. We are also particular to 
see that our first shipment of bread, 
ordered in advance so as to be waiting for 
us on arrival, is taken over. Bread, by 
the way, we get once a week, from the 
nearest bakery, fifty miles away. 

By three o’clock, if things move aright, 
we are all aboard the little launch, ready 
for the start up the lake. We know 
exactly where we are going, for year after 
year we camp at the same old spot. By 
five o’clock we are safely landed, and then 
we begin to hustle inearnest. The first thing 
is to put up the kitchen tarpaulin, the 
frames for which we find in place from 
the previous year. Three or four men can 
have it up and fairly stretched in a short 
time. Then we breathe easier, for this 
gives us a shelter in case of rain the first 
night. If possible one of the sleeping 
tents is also pitched. The cook stove, 
which our friend the storekeeper has 
looked up and rented for us in advance, is 
placed in position and the remains of our 
train luneh, with fresh bread, good but- 
ter, a bit of bacon and a hot eup of cocoa, 
make our first supper in camp. By dark 
we are all dead tired, and usually that first 
night all hands sleep out on the beach, 
under the stars, and with extra canvas 
and rugs and plenty of blankets. The 
experience is a rather pleasant one. 

The next day is a strenuous one, but 
by night we are in fair shape, at least for 
rain, but it is a good two weeks before 
camp is fully established. We are there 
for two months and we believe in being 
comfortable. The first thing is to get a 
comfortable bed. We make regular bed- 
steads, the posts eut from poles, the bot- 
toms made from selected poles with just 
the right spring, and the sides of poles 
forming a box at least ten inches deep, 
which is filled with balsam boughs, skill- 
fully laid to make a bed comfortable as 
the one at home. 

The kitchen tent is by the side of a 
mountain stream which finds its source 
seven miles away in a glacier. Its waters 
are as cold as ice, and constitute our re- 
frigerator. In it our tubs of butter and 
box of lemons are nicely sunk and se- 
eurely wired into place. The dining table 
is fixed up and seats for the same ar- 
ranged. The cupboards are set up, the 
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kitchen table fixed, the stove finally ad- 
justed, the provision tent straightened out 
and the contents put to order. Dressers 
and washstands are made for the women. 
Rustie chairs, settees and writing desks 
are evolved. Dozens of little things are 
made for individual or common conven- 
ience. In truth, so long as we remain we 
are adding these conveniences, until when 
breaking-up time comes, it tears our heart- 
strings to go off and leave all our 
treasures. 

When camp is nicely established we be- 
gin to take our side trips, sometimes for a 
day, often for a week or more. One is 
made on foot, carrying our bedding and 
supplies, both reduced to a minimum. 
Another is more pretentious, with two or 
three horses to carry our outfit, and even 
a horse or so for the women to ride. 
These side trips are the real events of the 
summer. On them we are our own pack- 
ers, guides and horse wranglers. This 
means a lot of hard work, but it is aston- 
ishing how little the trips cost when taken 
this way. After all, there is great com- 
pensation in being absolutely free from 
the impedimenta of guides, packers and 
all that they mean. 

In camp we live simply but well. Fish 
are plentiful and huckleberries can be had 
for the picking. The appetite needs no 
pampering. A breakfast menu like the 
following looks mighty good to a person 
really hungry—hungry as a person ean be 
only when living night and day in the 
open: Fresh huckleberries, rolled oats, 
baked potatoes, bacon, trout, toast and 
coffee. We take along evaporated apples, 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, prunes, rai- 
sins, dates and figs, and always plan to 
have fruit for supper and _ breakfast. 
When huekleberries are plentiful, as they 
usually are, the amount of evaporated 
fruits used is reduced one-half. Potatoes, 
rice, hominy and beans are staples. Lima 
beans, dried, are especially good. Raisins, 
dates and figs help out a dry lunch im- 
mensely, and are valuable as food. Sweet 
chocolate is an essential for lunches. We 
use the unsweetened, evaporated milk, the 
modern article leaving nothing to be de- 


sired. We use canned tomatoes and a lit- 
Our friend the 


tle canned corn and peas. 
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storekeeper at the railroad sends us in 
supplies as we order them. 

Two of the party are the cooks, some- 
times three, the rest are dish washers, two 
being responsible for a day in regular 
order. For a party of the size named the 
work is not heavy, really nothing more 
than one wants to do when loafing in 
camp. We do our own laundrying, and 
the simple articles and the soft water make 
even this labor a delight. Everything is 
sun-dried and dry-ironed. We eat and we 
sleep, tramp and explore, fish to our 
hearts’ content, drink in the beauty around 
us night and day, take a few side trips, 
and before we know it the summer is gone. 
Always having the best in supplies, we 
have no trouble in selling our surplus to 
the residents about the lake, practically at 
cost. 

We buy a rowboat at St Paul, which 
is shipped ahead and is at the lake when 
we arrive. It has always been spoken for 
long in advance of our leaving at what 
it cost us in St Paul, so that the freight 
out is all it costs us. Frequently even 
a large part of the outfit is disposed of 
advantageously; that which is not worth 
taking back is given away and the rest is 
checked back home to take its place in the 
outfit for another year. 

After we are all back and the last bill 
is paid the total expense is figured up. 
This is divided into two general groups: 
Camp expense, which is the same for 
each person regardless of the time he 
was in camp, for this expense would be 
the same whether we were in camp two 
weeks or two months; and board, which 
is figured up at so much per day, and 
each pays for the number of days he was 
in camp. A third item is made up of 
horse hire, for the side trips, and to each 
camper is charged exactly his own bill. 
We have made such trips repeatedly. 
Some of the party always spend more 
than others. 

Following are the actual figures, show- 
ing cost for one person for one sum- 
mer: Tickets, $49.50; sleeper, $6; meals 
en route, $2; freight and incidentals, $14; 
horses, $1.50; board for eight weeks, $22; 
total, $95. Over and over the trip has 
been made on a total expense of $100. 
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Our Camp 


By A. R. P. 


UR camp is 1n three install- 
ments on the western side 
of a hill. A cozy moun- 
tain range forms an undu- 
lating skyline at the 
west and gives us a fence- 
less seclusion. We sleep 

on the hilltop, where we can bid good- 

night in one sweep to the whole of the 
heavens and ean be awakened betimes in 
the morning by an early sun. To know 
the sun intimately you must know it in 
the early morning. It grows formal and 
impersonal by the time city dwellers rise. 

Our sleeping room is a summerhouse 
with rough cedar posts and a high-hipped 
roof. Its walls consist of low boarding 
with sereening above. As an added pro- 
tection, there is a roll of canvas. This 
has rings sewed on at distances prescribed 
by the cedar posts, which have hooks to 
receive them. On rainy nights we ean sit 
about the lantern in the summerhouse, 
and with the added shelter of the canvas 
outside the sereens feel amply at home. 

The summerhouse has two cots that are 
covered in the daytime with dark green 
traveling blankets. It has several rockers 
and a round table with an undershelf, 
This holds our portfolios and the wooden 
box of our book row. We do very little 
reading at eamp. Some of the girls say 
they could not exist without tales of love 
or detective stories, but it must be dif- 
ferent with married people. I am content 
with a small ref- 
erence library of 
nature books and 
star maps to help 
and guide me in 
my new aecquaint- 
anceships, while 
Jack has had all 
sorts of engaging 
problems in camp 
architecture. 

To put the com- 
missary tent in its 
proper setting of 
architectonic ced- 
ars was a matter 
of artistie inspi- 
ration. It wasonly 
after the tent had 
been set up that 


we devolved from the artistic to the prac- 
tical. A camp should always be near a 
berry patch, and, of course, that is some- 
thing that only experience can teach. A 
camp, at its very threshold, should be able 
to fill a berry pail at a moment’s notice. 
After the berry season is over, it is well 
to have, as we have had, an early apple 
orchard, a watermelon patch, a farm- 
house grape arbor and plenty of chestnut 
trees. There is no sound as sweet to a 
camp in autumn as the thuds, thuds, under 
the chestnut trees. A vegetable garden 
is little comfort to a camp stove. Carrots 
may have beauty of coloring, but it takes 
several wheelbarrows of fuel to cook them. 
And, however, picturesque the occupation 
of shelling peas may be, you soon learn 
to pass them by for lettuce or French 
cans. A camp stove is not a coal stove, 
a gas stove, nor even a two-burner oil 
stove, and you ean never mistake it for 
anything but its very self. It has its own 
cook book and a very ready way of teach- 
ing its own lessons. 

Our camp stove is aristocratic. We 
admit that it would look more dignified 
if its stove pipe were upright, but as long 
as pipes supply drafts they must some- 
times be allowed to look rakish. The aris- 
toeracy of our camp stove are its fire 
bricks. They are very blue bloods com- 
pared to ordinary members of their kind. 
They come from the gold mill! We are 
not the landed owners of this country- 


“Our sleeping room is a summerhouse * 
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side. If we were, you might 
rightly accuse us of bragging, 
for we are dwelling in gold 
fields. The owner of this 
wealth is a modest man whose 
summer home is the low farm- 
house with honeysuckle-cov- 
ered porches that stands half 
hidden by the road. He is 
the good fairy godfather ef 
our camp. Whatever you see 
of luxury in our surroundings 
is not due to our wealth, but 
to his thoughtfulness. Even 
the sunshade hat, which at 
this moment is safe from 
harm on top of the tent post, 
was his forethought. He has 
near his cottage a place we 
call the “ casino.” This casino 
has the attributes of a club 
house, a workshop and a 
country store combined. It 
supplied all the camp fur- 
nishings, but its wealth was 
such that it was a matter of 
grave self-restraint to furnish 


our apartments according to William Mor- 
ris’s first command of usefulness and to 
let our natural surroundings express our 


belief in the beautiful. 


The ruin of the gold mill tells its own 


fe 
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“*We have become more and more im 


pressed 
possibilities of the wheelbarrow” 
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"The added shelter of the canvas for rainy nights” 


story, a story all too familiar to gold 
seekers; but to us it has been an unfail- 


ing source of supplies. 
eame from its furnace. 


The fire bricks 
There must be 


a double row of bricks in a camp stove. 


The second row must put up a 
solid front against the mortarless 
joinings of the first row. Then it 
needs also, as Jack will tell you, 
a certain masculine knack for its 
erection. The first stove top was 
a piece of tin, but when Jack dis- 
covered a semicircle of galvanized 
iron at the gold mill, our stove 
underwent an ambitious change 
of shape. It first had simply a 
square cooking center, but with 
the coming of autumn the two 
warming shelves that now flank it 
are welcome. 

After dinner, when the dishes 
are washed and our commissary 
department has been set to rights 
for the night, Jack rakes out the 
fire from the stove, starts the 
camp fire and tunes his mandolin. 
Sometimes the family from the 
farmhouse saunters down to form 
our fireside circle, and the pipes 
of the men add to the sociability 
of the camp fire. Sometimes we 
are alone. What good company 
married people are to one an- 
other,- how much they have to 
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“The commissary tent in its proper setting of architectonic cedars 


was a matter of artistic inspiration 


talk about and how endless their plans 
for the future can be! A quiet evening, 
too, is full of joy. Sometimes Jack will 
silently puff at his pipe as he looks into 
the firelight and the shadows of the night, 
while I sit with a lantern by a star map 
and trace Sagittarius or Aquila in the sky 
above. There is no such thing as silence 
of night in the 
country. The in- 
sect life about us is 
too busy furnishing 
musical harmonies. 

The main requi- 
site of a camp is a 
good water supply. 
The third install- 
ment of our camp 


fishing trip the trout pond has 
been the chief family rendezvous. 
We know now what the soul of a 
fisherman is like and what it means 
to adore a fish. But the hogs- 
head has served us as a reservoir 
and icebox. When Jack and the 
fairy godfather decided upon this 
use, the hogshead had a bottom of 
fallen leaves. Although the water 
looked as clear as erystal the fairy 
godfather decided that it must be 
emptied and scrubbed. This they 
proceeded to do, and we girls, who 
sat by and watched them and were 
ever ready with advice, can testify 
that it is a task for the endurance 
of man. It really speaks well 
for the spring that it is a rapid 
source of supply, but it is no light 
task to lift hundreds of pailfuls 
of water, only to find the spring 
a time pacer that cannot be 
matehed. Even rubber boots are 
no protection against the icy cold- 
ness of spring water. But the 
fairy godfather had made up his 
mind and Jack would not give in; 
so, after all, the scrubbing became an ac- 
complished fact. 

The next day they took several expedi- 
tions to the gold mill and came back 
laden with boards for a cover. Then they 
went to the casino for nails and hinges, 
and a period of carpentry began. They 
enjoyed this so fully that they next took 


is the spring in the 
glen. Above the 
spring there is a 
hogshead that was 
put there to hold 
the small trout as 
they came up from 
the government 
hatehery to supply 
the trout pond. 
The son at the 
farmhouse is an en- 
thusiastie fisher- 
man, and since he 
has come home 
from his Maine 
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up the occupation of brick laying. The 
appearance and dryness about the hogs- 
head would be tremendously improved if 
there were a pathway of bricks about it. 
This permitted of an endless number of 
trips to the gold mill for bricks and 
greatly increased their joy in their handi- 
work. Finally the hogshead was piped, 
so the waterpail could be filled without 
exertion, and hooks were driven into the 
framework of the cover so as to make 
hanging room in this improvised icebox 
for the assortment of enamel milk cans 
and butter and egg pails that held our 
supplies. The glen has been so cool all 
summer that even at midday we could 
make mayonnaise at the icebox. 

For the midday meal we desert our 
eating table and permit the wheelbar- 
row to assume the guise of a lunch 
wagon. Necessity has compelled this 
usage. The wheelbarrow moves with the 
shadows of the sun and so becomes inex- 
tricably mixed up with time itself. The 
cedar is the gnomon of our sundial. We 
tied a cord loosely about it and with a 
nail seratched a circumference on the 
earth below. Then we waited for Po- 
laris to appear in the north to serateh in 
the noon hour. 

As though anyone needed a sundial to 
tell camp noon! There is a something 
within us, a gnawing, expectant something, 
that marks the noon hour, but, perhaps, 
even a rough sundial is more accurate 
than that something. Time is always on 
the gallop, but camp hunger outgallops 
time. 


We have become more and more im- 
pressed in our camp life with the possi- 
bilities of the wheelbarrow. It is better 
than even a Boulle cabinet or a Chinese 
Chippendale. A wheelbarrow in the gen- 
eral estimation is simply a wheelbarrow, a 
plebeian carrier midway between a basket 
and a eart, but in our camp life it has 
assumed such importance that we ought to 
decorate it with all the picture wealth of 
a Sicilian cart. It is the eamp cousin of 
that hospitable drawing-room furniture, 
the tea wagon, or, with a sketching um- 
brella above it, it can readily be trans- 
formed into a high-backed sketching stool. 
Jack is an artist by trade. He is paint- 
ing a landseape. In the afternoon, about 
half past three, he puts his painting things 
and my pastel box into the wheelbarrow, 
and I tramp behind him up a neighboring 
hill to the vantage point. Jack and I have 
been married a long time—on the twenty- 
sixth it will be a full eight months—but 
he still likes to have me about. I marvel 
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at the pleasure a wife’s society affords a 
husband. Through the realization of this 
pleasure I have taken to learning the ele- 
ments of composition and the general prin- 
ciples of picture making. My studies are 
mere dabs of chalk, but the pastel box 
has done more for me than to elaborate 
my corduroy skirt with rainbow tints. It 
has opened up for me the landscape world 
of my artist husband. I used to divide 
the day into morning, noon and night, 
with dawn and twilight interspersed, but 
now I know that every moment between 
half past three and half past five casts a 
changing light upon the landseape. I have 
learned something of the near-earth colors 
and the tints of the distance, the shadows 
of the rocks and trees, the values of the 
fields, the hillsides and the clouds; and all 
the while a feeling of wonder has grown 
up in my heart at this newly discovered 
realm of interest. Does it not often well 
nigh overwhelm you to think of the un- 
fathomable founts of interest in this world 
of ours? 

You can never feel lonely at camp. 
Every moment has something to be chron- 
icled. A humming bird may be honey 
hunting in the wave-lipped flower of a 
lady’s tresses orchid. A wee butterfly may 
have wings like the pink-veined petals of 
a spring beauty, or it may be all Copen- 
hagen blue and as fashionable and up-to- 
date in color as ever a society lady. There 
is a waterfall by the trout pond. You ean 
kneel on the dam and rinse clothes in the 
waterfall and be as jolly as the washer- 
women by European streams. Beneath 
the fall is a silvery pool cireled with jewel 
weed—a sylvan spot for happy wading. 
Way up among the crossbeams of the gold 
mill is a hive of yellowjackets. There is 
perilous delight in sitting astride in mid 
air to watch the front-door life of the 
bees. The dew is a live factor in camp 
life when it means the wearing of high 
rubber boots between bedroom and break- 
fast room. 

You may think there are many steps 
in oar home, but we have never wanted to 
live in an apartment. We have always 
wanted to live on a grand scale. Our 
hillside camp is like a mountain castle and 
rivals in extent the fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein itself. Our ceilings are sky-blue, 
like those of the Egyptian temples. The 
carpet of our hillside is better in design 
than the best Persians, so perfect is its 
interpretation of the natural world and so 
perfect its feeling for color. Our house 
is blest with a wondrous but indefinable 
spirit—the spirit of the wide out-of-doors, 
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Those Brewster Children 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, Truthful Jane, etc 


Chapter XV 


AVING definitely aban- 

doned the unthinking, 
hit-or-miss method of 
child discipline prac- 
ticed by the generality 
of parents, Elizabeth 
Brewster and her hus- 
band found themselves facing a variety 
of problems. To be exact, there were 
three of them: Carroll, with his some- 
what timid and yielding, yet too self- 
conscious nature; Doris, hot-tempered, 
generous and loving; and Baby Richard, 
who already exhibited an adamantine 
firmness of purpose, which a careless ob- 
server might have termed stubbornness. 
There was another questionable issue 
which these wide-awake young parents 
were obliged to face, and that was the 
entirely unconfessed partiality which Eliz- 
abeth cherished for her first-born son, and 
the equally patent yet unacknowledged 
“particular affection” Sam felt for his 
one small daughter. More than once in 
the past the two had found themselves at 
-the point of serious disagreement when 
the boy and girl had come into collision; 
Sam hotly—too hotly—upholding the 
eause of Doris, while Elizabeth was almost 
tearfully sure that her son had not been 
in fault. Neither had taken the pains to 
trace these quite human and natural pre- 
dilections to their souree; but they were 
agreed in thinking the outcome unsafe. 
They agreed, therefore, to defer to the 
other’s judgment in those instances when 
special discipline appeared to be de- 
manded by either child. 

All this by way of prelude to a certain 
stormy evening in Mareh when Sam Brew- 
ster, returning more tired than usual from 
a long day of hard work in his office, 
found his Elizabeth with reddened eyelids 
and a general appearance of carefully 
subdued emotion. 

“Well! I say,” he began, as he divested 
himself of his wet coat and kicked off his 
overshoes with an air bordering on impa- 
tience; “ it’s beastly weather outside; hope 
none of it’s got inside. Where are the 
kiddies? And what is the matter with 
the lady of the house?” 


Elizabeth plucked up a small, faint 
smile, which she bestowed upon the ques- 
tioner, with a wifely kiss. “I’ve had a 
very trying time with Doris today,” she 
said; “but I didn’t mean to mention it 
till after dinner.” 

Sam shrugged his shoulders. “TI shall 
at least have to change part of my 
clothes, my dear,” he said erisply. “ Ill 
hear the catalog of the young lady’s 
crimes when I’m dry, if you don’t mind.” 

The dinner was excellent, and there was 
a salad and a pudding, which, as usual, 
elicited the warmest commendation from 
the head of the house. He was aware, 
however, of an unbending attitude of mind 
upon the part of Elizabeth and an unnat- 
ural decorum in the conduct of the chil- 
dren, which somewhat marred the general 
enjoyment. Sam eyed his small daughter 
quizzically from time to time as she sat 
with eyes bent upon her plate. 

“Well,” he said at last, in his usual 
half-joking manner, “I hear there have 
been ructions in this raneh since I left 
home this morning. What have you been 
doing, Dorry, to make your mother look 
like the old lady who makes vinegar for a 
living?” 

The little girl giggled as she stole a 
glance at her mother’s face; then she 
ran quickly to her father’s side and nes- 
tled her hand in his. “I’m always good 
when you’re here, Daddy,” she said in a 
loud, buzzing whisper. “ I wish you stayed 
at home all th’ time ’stead of Mother.” 

Elizabeth bit her lip with vexation, and 
Sam laughed aloud, his eyes filled with 
a teasing light. “That appears to be a 
counter indictment for you, Betty,” he 
said. “ Or—we might call it a demurrer 
—eh? Come, tell me what’s happened 
to disturb the family peace. I see it’s 
broken all to bits.” 

Elizabeth arose with unsmiling dig- 
nity. “Celia would like to clear the 
table,” she said. “I think we had better 
go into the sitting room.” 

She did not offer either accusation or 
explanation after they were all seated 
about the blazing wood fire, which the 
Brewsters were agreed in terming their 
one extravagance. For a few moments 
no one spoke. 
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“T really hate to go into this matter 
of naughty deeds now,’ began Sam, 
stretching his slippered feet to the warmth 
with an air of extreme comfort. “ Couldn’t 
we—er—quash the proceedings; or— See 
here, I’ll tell you; suppose we issue an 
injunction and bind over all young per- 
sons in this house to keep the peace. 
Won’t that do, Betty?” 

“Tm really afraid it won’t, Sam,” said 
Elizabeth firmly. “I didn’t punish Doris 
for what she did this afternoon. It 
seemed to me that it would be better for 
her to tell you about it herself. Some- 
thing ought to be done to prevent it 
from happening again; perhaps you will 
know what that something is.” Her face 
was grave, and she did not choose to meet 
the twinkle in her husband’s eyes. 

He lifted his daughter to his knee. 
“Tt’s up to you, Dorry,” he said; “I’m 
all attention. Come, out with it. Tell 
Daddy all about it.’ He passed his 
hand earessingly over her mane of silken 
hair and bent his tall head to look into 
her abashed eyes. 

Thus encouraged, the little girl nestled 
back into the cirele of the strong arms 
which held her, dimpling with anticipated 
triumph. 

“T was playin’ mother,” she began, 
“an’ Carroll was my husban’, an’ Baby 
Dick was my child. An’—an’ Dick was 
naughty. He wouldn’t mind me when 
I told him to stop playin’ with his cars 
an’ come to Mother. I spoke real kind 
an’ gentle, too. ‘Put down your train 
an’ come to Mother, darlin’,’ I said. But 
he jus’ wouldn’t, Daddy. He said, ‘No; 
I won’t!’ jus’ like that he said.” 

“Hum!” commented her father. 
what did you do then?” 

“Well, you see, Daddy, I was p’tendin’ 
I was Mrs Stanford; so course I was 
*bliged to punish Dick for not mindin’. I 
got Mother’s butter paddle an’ I whipped 
him real hard, an’ I said, ‘ It hurts Mother 
more’n it hurts you, darlin’!’ Robbie 
says that’s what his mother says when she 
whips him. He says he don’t b’lieve it. 
But Dick wasn’t good after I whipped 
him. He jus’ turned ’round an’ pulled 
my hair an’ screamed; with both han’s he 
pulled it an’ jerked it; then I—I bit him.” 

“ You—what, Doris?” 

“T bit him—jus’ to make him let go. 
An’—an’ he was softer ’n I thought he 
was. I never knew such a soft baby.” 

The little girl hung her head before 
her father’s stern look; her voice threat- 
ened to break in a sob. “I didn’t think 


“ And 
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—Dick—was—so—so full of—juice,” she 
quavered. 

“Did you really bite your dear little 
brother till the blood came, Doris? I 
ean’t believe it!” Sam glanced inquir- 
ingly at his wife; but she held her peace, 
her eyes drooped upon the sewing in her 
hands. 

“T—I didn’t b’lieve it either—at first,” 
Doris said quickly. “I thought it was 
jus’—red paint.” 

“Why, Doris Brewster!” piped up Car- 
roll, unable to contain himself longer; 
“that’s a reg’lar fib!” 

“Had Dick been playing with red 
paint?” interrogated Sam gravely, his 
eyes fixed upon the culprit who was be- 
ginning to fidget uneasily in his arms. 

“N-o, Daddy,” confessed the child in 
a whisper 

Her father considered her answer in 
silence for a moment or two; then he 
looked over at his wife. “ Elizabeth,” he 
said, “isn’t it time for these young per- 
sons to go to bed?” 

She glanced up at the clock. “TI think 
it is, dear,” she replied; “ but—” 

He checked her with a quick look. “I 
shall have to think this over,” he said, 
setting Doris upon her feet. Then he put 
his arm about his son and kissed him. 
“ Good-night, Carroll.” 

Doris, dimpling and rosy, lifted her 
eager little face to her father’s; but he 
deliberately put her aside. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me, too, 
Daddy?” wailed the child, in a sudden 
passion of affection and something akin 
to fear. “TI love you, Daddy!” 

“T’m a little afraid of you, Dorry,” 
her father said gravely. “I’m not sure 
that you are entirely safe to—kiss.” 

“But I wouldn’t bite you, Daddy! I 
wouldn’t 

“Why wouldn’t you?” 

“Because I—because I love you.” 

“T always supposed you loved Baby 
Dick,” said her father, turning away from 
the piteous, grieved look in her eyes; 
“but it seems I was mistaken.” 

“But, Daddy, I do! I do love Dick! 
I love him more’n a million, an’—” 

“ Good-night, Doris.” There was stern 
finality in Sam’s voice, though his eyes 
were wet. 

Elizabeth led the two children away, 
Doris shaken with sobs, and Carroll east- 
ing backward glances of troubled awe at 
his father, who continued to look steadily 
into the fire. 

He still sat in his big chair, his face 
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more sober and thoughtful than its wont, 
when his wife returned. 

“Tm afraid Doris will ery herself to 
sleep tonight,” she said doubtfully. 

He made no reply. 

“You wouldn’t like to go up and kiss 
her good-night, Sam?” 

“Better one night than a hundred,” 
he said, ignoring her suggestion. Then he 
bent forward and poked the fire with 
unnecessary violence. “ Poor little girl!” 
he murmured. 

A light broke over her face. “Do you 
think this is the natural penalty?” she 
asked. A wailing sob floated down to 
them from above in the silence that fol- 
lowed her question. 

“Tt is, perhaps, one of the penalties 
sure to follow a similar line of conduct,” 
he said slowly. “She'll remember it, 
you'll find, better than one of Mrs Stan- 
ford’s whippings.” 

He turned to look at his wife with a 
smile. “‘It hurts Mother more than it 
does you, darling!” he quoted, with a 
grimace. “I thought that particular sort 
of cant was out of date. An irascible 
person who flies into a rage and frankly 
administers punishment on the spot I can 
understand. I used to get a thrashing 
of that sort about once in so often from 
Aunt Julia; and I don’t remember hat- 
ing her for it. Where did Marian dig 
up such rank nonsense?” 

“At her Mother’s Club, I suppose,” 
Elizabeth told him, with a disdainful 
eurl of her pretty lips. “I went once 
and heard a woman say that she always 
prayed with her child first and whipped 
him severely afterward.” 

“Beastly cant!” groaned Sam disgust- 
edly. “I’m glad you don’t go in for 
that sort of thing, Betty.” 

“Tt would drive me to almost anything, 
if I were a child and had to endure it,” 
Elizabeth said positively. 

Both parents were silent for a long 
minute, and both appeared to be listening 
for the sound of muffled sobbing from 
above stairs. 

“You—you’ll forgive her—tomorrow; 
won’t you, Sam?” whispered Elizabeth. 

“Forgive her?” he echoed. “You 
know I’m not really angry with her, 
Betty; but if we ean teach our small 
daughter through her affections to control 
her passions, can’t you see what it will 
do for the child? Perhaps,” he added 
under his breath, “that is what—God— 
does with us. Sometimes—we are allowed 
to suffer. I have been, and I know I 


have profited by it.” 
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Sam Brewster was not one of those 
who talk over-familiarly of his Maker. 
A word like this meant that he was pro- 
foundly moved. Elizabeth’s eyes dwelt 
on her husband with a trust and affee- 
tion which spoke louder than words. 
After a while she laid her hand in his. 
“Tf you would always advise me with 
the children,” she murmured, “I’m sure 
we could—help them to be good.” 

“That is it, Betty,” he said, meeting 
her misty look with a smile. “ We cannot 
force our children into goodness, or tor- 
ture them into wisdom, even if we could 
compel them to a show of submission 
which they would make haste to throw off 
when they were grown; but we ean help 
them to choose the good, now and as long 
as we live. And we'll do it, little mother; 
for I’m not going to shirk my part of it 
in the future. As you said long ago, it’s 
the most important thing in the world 
for us to do just now.” 


Chapter XVI 


Perhaps because she had cried herself 
to sleep the night before, Doris awak- 
ened late the next morning to find Carroll 
at her bedside completely dressed and 
with the shining morning face which fol- 
lows prolonged serubbing with soap and 
water. 

“ Has Daddy gone?” she inquired anx- 
iously, as she rubbed the dreams out of 
her brown eyes. 

“Not yet, sleepy-head,’ Carroll in- 
formed her; “but he’s puttin’ on his 
overcoat this minute an’ kissin’ Mother 
good-by. I got up early,” he added com- 
placently, “ an’ dressed myself all by my 
lone an’ had my breakfas’ with Daddy. 
I’m goin’ to do it every mornin’ after 
this. He likes to have me.” 

Sam Brewster, in the act of bestowing 
a final hasty kiss upon his Elizabeth’s 
flushed cheek, was startled by the sight 
of a small figure in white with a flying 
cloud of bright hair which flew down 
the stairs and into his arms with a loud 
wail of protest. 

“Kiss me good-by, too, Daddy! 
me!” 

Sam caught the little warm, throbbing 
body and held it close. “ Father’s baby 
daughter,” he whispered, bending his tall 
head to her pink ear. “She shall kiss 
her daddy good-by.” 

“T’m goin’ to be jus’ as good today, 
Daddy; I’m goin’ to be gooder ’an Car- 
roll. *’N’—n’ I'll never, never bite any- 
oe again; never in my world. I prom- 
ise 
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Sam gazed fondly down at the spar- 
kling little face against his breast. 
“ That’s Daddy’s good girl!” he exclaimed 
heartily. “Do you hear that, Mother?” 

“Yes; I hear,” Elizabeth said doubt- 
fully. “I’m sure I hope Doris will re- 
member. Sometimes you forget so quickly, 
dear.” 

“We all do that, Betty,” Sam said 
gravely, as he surrendered the child to 
her mother. His face was thoughtful as 
he hurried away down the street to catch 
his ear. To his surprise his friend Stan- 
ford swung himself aboard at the next 
corner. 

“Why, hello, Stanford,” he looked up 
from a hurried perusal of his paper to 
say. “I didn’t know you were home. 
When did you come?” 

“Last night,” said the other, dropping 
into a seat beside his neighbor. “ The 
faet is that Marian couldn’t stand it to 
be away from the children another day. 
She was sure Rob would burn the house 
down with everything in it, including the 
baby; or that some equally heartrending 
thing would happen—it was a fresh one 
every day. It got on her nerves, as she 
puts it, and finally on mine; so we gave 
up our trip to Santa Barbara and came 
home literally post haste. I was sorry, 
for I don’t know when we shall get an- 
other such chance; but you know how it 
is, Brewster; a woman won’t listen to 
rhyme or reason where her children are 
concerned.” 

“T understand,” Sam agreed briefly; 
“my wife is the same way. But, of 
course, you found everything in good or- 
der—eh? Miss Tripp appeared to be all 
devotion to the children, and my wife 
kept a motherly eye on them.” 

“ Oh, everything was all right, of course, 
just as I told Marian it would be; the 
children were in bed and asleep and every- 
thing about the place in perfect trim. 
I’m sure we’re a thousand times obliged 
to you and Mrs Brewster; Marian will 
tell you so. Er—by the way, our mutual 
friend Hickey appeared to be calling upon 
Miss Tripp when we arrived, and Marian 
insists that we interrupted some sort of 
important interview by our untimely ap- 
pearance. She said she felt it in the 
air. I laughed at her. Of course I know 
as well as you do that Old Ironsides isn’t 
matrimonially inclined, and while Miss 
Tripp may be an excellent nurse and 
housekeeper, she isn’t exactly—” 

“Hum!” commented Sam _ non-com- 
mittally, “ there’s no accounting for tastes, 
you know. Hickey’s a queer chap; queer 
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as Dick’s hatband; but a good sort— 
an all-round, square, good fellow.” 

“Sure! I believe you. But I had to 
laugh at my boy Robert. He’s all ears, 
and smarter than a steel trap. He. over- 
heard something of what my wife was 
saying to me. ‘Mr Hickey doesn’t come 
to see Miss Tripp,’ he puts in as large 
as life; ‘he comes to see me an’ baby, 
*specially me; he comes ’most every day, 
an’ he brings us eandy an’ oranges.’ Isn’t 
that rather singular—eh ?” 

“Not at all,’ Sam assured him 
warmly. “ Hickey is very fond of chil- 
dren, always has been. He’s always 
dropping in to see Carroll and Doris. 
Um—did you see this account of Judge 
Lindsey’s doings in his children’s court? 
I’ve come across a number of articles 
about his work lately. Seems to me it’s 
mighty suggestive, the way he’s gone to 
work to make good citizens out of mate- 
rial which would otherwise fill the state 
prisons; and it’s all done through some 
sort of moral suasion apparently. He 
gets into sympathy with those poor little 
chaps; climbs down onto their level, 
somehow or other; sees things through 
their eyes; gets their point of view, and 
then deals with them as man to man— 
or boy to boy. I believe he’s got the 
matter of discipline—all sorts of disci- 
pline—cinched. We’re going to try some 
of his methods with our children.” 

Young Stanford stared at his neighbor, 
then he threw back his head and ehuckled. 
“TI beg your pardon, Brewster,” he ex- 
claimed, “ but it struck me as being—er 
—a decidedly original idea, that of estab- 
lishing a children’s court in your own 
home. Perhaps it was Mrs Brewster’s 
notion; Marian tells me she’s very—er 
—advaneed, when it eomes to disciplin- 
ing the children.” 

Sam Brewster’s blue eyes rested stead- 
ily upon his neighbor. “Singular as 
the statement may sound, I’m prepared 
to say that I’m somewhat interested in 
my children’s upbringing on my own 
account,” he said coolly. “ My wife has 
notions, as you eall them, and one of 
them is that a father has quite as much 
responsibility in the training of the chil- 
dren as the mother. I believe she’s 
right.” 

“ Well, I can’t see it that way,” drawled 
Stanford. “I’m perfectly willing to leave 
the kids to Marian while they’re small; 
when they’re too big for her to handle 
T’ll take ’em in hand. They'll obey me, 
you’d better believe, from the word go. 
I think, as my father did, that a child 
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ought to mind as though he were fired out 
of a gun.” 

“Tt seems to me a child is a reasoning 
being, and has a reasoning being’s right 
to understand something of the whys and 
wherefores of his obedience,’ protested 
Sam, vaguely aware that he was quoting 
the opinions of someone else. “ Besides 
that, don’t they tell us a child’s char- 
acter is pretty well formed by the time 
he is seven?” 

“Bosh!” exploded Stanford. “I wouldn’t 
give a nickel for all the theories you can 
bundle together. There were no sort of 
explanations or mollyeoddling coming to 
me when I was a kid. It was ‘do this, 
sir,’ or ‘don’t do the other.’ I can tell 
you I walked a chalk line till I was six- 
teen. Why, gracious! if I’d attempted 
to argue and talk back to my governor 
the way your boy talks to you—you 
needn’t deny it, for I’ve heard him myself 
—I’d have stood up to eat for a week.” 

Sam Brewster eyed his companion with 
grave interest; there was no animosity 
in his tone and merely a friendly interest 
in his face as he inquired, “ You walked 
a chalk line till you were sixteen, you 
say; what did you do then?” 

Young Stanford’s handsome dark face 
reddened slightly. “I—er—well, you see, 
I got red hot at the pater one day be- 
cause he—you see, I’d grown pretty fast 
and was as tall as he was, and—er—I 
balked; thought I was too big to be 
thrashed, as I deserved. Why, you know 
what I did as well as I do, Sam. I’ve 
always been ashamed of it, of course, 
and of the trouble I made my mother. 
She was and is the best mother ever, 
mild and sweet-tempered; but she couldn’t 
handle me. Why, man, I was a holy 
terror, and my boy Rob is exactly like 
me.” He spoke complacently, almost 
triumphantly. “T’ll take it out of him, 
though. Watch me!” 

“Then you don’t think we could both 
learn a thing or two from Judge Lind- 
sey and other specialists about the way 
to manage and bring up our boys?” per- 
sisted Sam, a slow twinkle dawning in 
his blue eyes. “We know it all—eh? 
and don’t require any enlightenment?” 

“T know enough to bring up my own 
boy, I should hope,” responded Stanford, 
with heat. “If he cuts up the way I 
did I'll take it out of his young hide 
some day; that’s a sure proposition.” 

“ And then possibly, since he’s so much 
like his father, he might balk—when he 
gets tall enough—and he might not— 
come back in three days, the way you 


did. Pardon me, old man, for speaking 
so plainly; but as long as our children 
play together and go to school together, 
your business and mine are one when it 
comes to their training. And if half the 
rich men in the country can afford to 
spend time and millions of their dollars in 
improving the horses, eattle, pigs and 
poultry of the country, you and I won’t 
be exactly wasting our time if we discuss 
child improvement occasionally.” 

“That’s where you’re off, Brewster; 
the discipline of a man’s own children is 
a strictly private matter. You’ll excuse 
me if I say just what I think; that the 
methods I adopt with my boy are none 
of your or any man’s business.” 

“And I’m obliged to differ with you 
there; the way you bring up your boy is 
not only mine but everybody’s business. 
It concerns the neighborhood, the state, 
the nation and the world.” 

“Now you’re ranting, my boy, and I 
ean’t listen to you. But I'll tell you 
what T’ll do; I'll tell Mrs Stanford to 
get us both an invitation to attend the 
next of her ‘mother’s meetings.” Tl 
go, if you will, and we'll hold forth on 
our respective ideas at length. How 
does that strike you?” 

“As an eminently sensible and sane 
proposition,” Sam said coolly, as he rose 
to leave the car. “A parent’s club—eh? 
A capital idea; well worth working up. 
T’ll see you later with regard to it.” 

Stanford grinned derisively as he bur- 
ied himself in the pages of his newspaper. 
“ Brewster’s getting to be a bally crank,” 
he told himself. Then his eye fastened 
upon a paragraph heading with a remi- 
niseent thrill. “ Boy of fifteen runs away 
from home in company with a neighbor’s 
son, after a disagreement with his father!” 
His rapid eye took in the details, meager 
and commonplace, of the missing lads 
and their home life. “ Young rascals!” 
he muttered, and passed on to the polit- 
ical situation in which he was deeply 
interested. Curiously enough, though, that 
paragraph concerning the runaway boys 
recurred to his mind more than once dur- 
ing the day, bringing with it an unwont- 
edly poignant recollection of his own 
headlong flight and ignominious home- 
coming, footsore and hungry after three 
days of wretched wandering. He had never 
forgotten the experience and never would. 
It had done him a world of good, he had 
since declared stoutly. But he shivered 
at the thought of his own son alone and 
hungry in the streets of a great city. 

(To be continued) 
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= E WERE a party of 

six—three men and 
three women. We 
had taken canoe trips 


small rivers flowing 
through farming 
country, so we longed to get off the beaten 
track and live for a week in the real for- 
est. Although we spend our summers in 
Canada, the primeval forest does not lie 
at our doors and we had to take a long 
railway journey to reach it. In spite of 
this, our trip was so successful and so 
inexpensive that I am sure other women 
would like to know just Low we did it. 
I say other women because such a canoe 
trip, involving both walking and paddling, 
is comparatively easy for men and for 
them requires much less preparation. 

We found that blouses of dark blue 
gingham or drilling, with low turn-down 
collars of the same material, were very sat- 
isfaetory. We wore very short dark tweed 
or serge skirts over bloomers of dark cot- 
ton material. The skirts opened in front, 
and we had buttoned pockets in both 
blouses and skirts. Rather heavy leather 
low shoes with rubber soles, and soft felt 
or Panama hats, completed our costumes. 
Each of the party had a sweater and each 
woman a light-weight rain coat. Each 
took a “ditty bag” made of ealico, about 
ten by fourteen inches square, to hold our 
small things, such as an extra pair of cot- 
ton stockings, a pair of woolen stockings 
to wear at night, an extra undershirt and 
a pair of rubbers or sneakers to wear 
while our shoes were being dried in the 
evening, besides combs, toothbrushes, ete. 
A small medicine case, hair brush, cake of 
soap, tooth paste, cold cream and a look- 
ing glass were used in common by the 
feminine members of the party. Does all 
this sound very squalid? Wait until you 
have tried carrying all your worldly goods 
in a pack on your back, and you will not 


OEE 4 regret anything left behind. One’s clothes 
- can occasionally be washed along the way, 
but even then one must be reconciled to 


being decidedly untidy and forget appear- 


ances as much as possible. Camp life is 
not becoming, even if one has curly hair! 

We had heard of a chain of twelve 
lakes in the Laurentian region in the heart 


A Canoe Trip Without Guides 


By the Chaperon 


of the forest. The lakes run parallel with 
the St Maurice river, so we could carry 
across from the last lake and return by 
way of the St Maurice. Guides are a 
great expense, and this none of us could 
afford, so we got a map, studied the region 
carefully and at last decided that we 
would try it without guides. The diffi- 
culties proved to be exaggerated, for the 
portages, or carry trails, were easily rec- 
ognized with the help of a good map. 
We got one from the geological survey in 
Ottawa. Those of the United States, pub- 
lished in Washington, are even better. 

Of course, no guides meant that we had 
to carry everything ourselves, including 
the canoes; that we had to pitch our own 
tents and cook our own food. But even 
apart from the question of expense, it is 
delightful to camp without guides. The 
excitement of discovery and the feeling 
of independence more than make up for 
the hard work, and are quite lost when the 
way is pointed out by an expert who 
knows it well and to whom every bit of 
lake and portage is an old story. 

When at last our outfit was piled on 
the shore of the first of the lakes, Lae des 
Pins, it consisted of six loads, three heavy 
ones for the men and three light ones for 
the women. The men’s were as follows: 

1. One canoe, weighing eighty pounds, 
earried on the head by means of paddles 
resting on pads on the shoulders, extra 
paddles, fishing rods and cushions tied in- 
side. (The cushions were very small, 
made of sea moss and used in the canoe 
by day and for pillows at night.) Three 
sleeping bags rolled in ground cloth and 
earried with a tump line. 

2. Canoe and sleeping bags, as above. 

3. Food bag, weighing about fifty 
pounds, and men’s clothing bag, all car- 
ried in pack harness. 

Women’s loads: 

1. Two tents, weighing fifteen pounds, 
carried in a pack harness. 

2. Canvas bag, containing women’s 


ditty bags, carried in a pack harness. 

3. Bundle of rain coats and cooking 
outfit, the former carried on the head and 
the latter in the hand. 

It was a beautiful August morning. 
The lake was glassy smooth, and we 
slipped silently along past thickly wooded 
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bluffs to the far end, where our map 
showed us that the portage lay. Sure 
enough, there it was, a faint trail wander- 
ing up into the heart of the woods. It 
seemed only a little shady footpath, but 
it is the old Indian road into the north. 
Except that here and there a little lum- 
bering has been done, and here and there 
are the sears of forest fires, it all looks 
just as when the Indians stalked through 
the country, carrying, as we did, their 
eanoes on their heads. 

The portage was about half a mile long, 
and as we were in good training our loads 
were not too heavy for us to enjoy the 
walk, and we soon emerged on the shores 
of Lae Rond, a tiny lake, very pretty, 
with steep wooded cliffs casting their shad- 
ows over the cool brown pool. There 
were water lilies in Lae Rond and the 
water was so clear that we could see their 
roots and the brown leeches swimming 
about. The portage on the other side was 
not so easily found as the first, for a 
wood road lately eut for lumbering led 
us astray, but we soon realized our mis- 
take and after resting awhile in the woods 
we retraced our steps and found the port- 
age. A grassy slope came down to a bit 
of white sand and a smooth, well-worn 
trail led into the woods. There were 
strange footprints in the sand, and we 
were thrilled to see they were moose 
tracks, large and small. How we wished 
that we could see a moose mother bring- 
ing her calf to the water for a drink! 

It was a short carry, and a few min- 
utes’ walk led us to the shore of Lae Lor- 
raine, and here we made ready for lunch. 
It was a cold lunch except for tea, and a 
hasty one, for there was a breathless feel- 
ing in the air and low grumblings of 
thunder. The men hurried ahead to pitch 
the tents and the girls put on their rain 
coats. The shower was soon over, and as 
the clouds lifted we could see Lae Lor- 
raine in all its beauty. 

Our first camp was pitched in a little 
clearing where a lumber track came down 
to the water. The girls’ tent faced the 
lake and was so close to it that at night 
as we lay in bed we looked straight out 
on the moonlit water. There was a white 
sandy beach where we built our fire. We 
like best a fire built between two long logs 
placed side by side, for this gives room 
for several pots and pans at once and for 
several cooks. It is a good plan to take 
turns, two and two, to cook and wash 
dishes, but we found it hard to keep to 
this when we made flapjacks, for everyone 
wanted to try his hand at turning them. 


We had a good supper that night. 
Cold ham, Erbswurst soup, cocoa and 
flapjacks with crushed maple sugar. 
After washing the dishes we sat around 
the fire for a little while and then felt 
quite ready for bed. The smooth ground 
in the girls’ tent had been covered with 
balsam boughs, over that the ground cloth 
was spread, and side by side the sleeping 
bags were laid in a row, each with a 
pillow and a ditty bag at its head. In 
spite of the balsam the ground felt rather 
hard, and the wood sounds and smells 
were all so exciting that none of us slept 
as much as usual, but this is always so 
the first night in the open. After that no 
hitherto undiscovered stone or bit of root 
sticking out of the ground could keep us 
awake. We curled ourselves around the 
most undesirable projections and were 
asleep in a moment. 

Our camp was such a perfect one that 
we decided to spend two nights there. 
Some of us went off to fish a stream on 
the other side of the lake and the others 
explored the neighborhood. Near by, on 
the shore, was a little hut, built for the 
lumbermen’s use when they take the logs 
through the lakes in the spring. We 
looked in at the door. A bed of balsam 
boughs, a tin cup on a nail, a couple of 
blackened stones for a fireplace, were all 
the furniture, and a little carved wooden 
eross tacked on the wall kept guard over 
all. <A dreary little place in spring when 
the lakes are flooded and the bitter Ca- 
nadian winter is just beginning to loosen 
its grip on the country, but today it was 
flooded with sunlight and all around grew 
blueberry and raspberry bushes covered 
with fruit. We picked a pailful in a few 
minutes and provided our share of din- 
ner. The fishermen, too, had had good 
luck, for the fish were rising well and a 
row of shining trout lay in the bottom of 
the canoe when they came back. No two 
trout ever seem to be exactly alike. Some 
have many gold-dust spots and others 
have more crimson than gold. However, 
whether gold or crimson outside, they were 
always pink and delicious within, and 
dusted with Indian meal and fried they 
make the very best sort of camp dinner. 

On the seventh day we came to Lae St 
Elie and we could hardly bear to think 
that it was our last lake and our last 
portage. It was a long walk to the St 
Maurice, but a very beautiful one, through 
the dense forest. The path ascended grad- 
ually for some time, but at last we began 
to go down hill. The woods broke away 
suddenly to our left and we looked out 
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over a steep cliff for miles and miles. In 
the distance rose tier after tier of blue 
mountains and at our feet lay the yellow 
fields of a little farm. Here the turbu- 
lent Mattawin joins the St Maurice and 
the two rivers dash madly on together, 
their fieree mingled waters rushing so 
eagerly to the St Lawrence that it seemed 
rather terrible to think of launching our 
little eanoes on their swirling torrents, 
strewn as they were with great logs borne 
onward with terrifie speed. 

It was after nine o’clock when we war- 
ily launched our canoes on the waters of 
the St Maurice the next morning. It is 
a magnificent river, not so imposing as 
the Saguenay, but quite as beautiful. We 
had thirty miles of paddling before us 
that day. The only rapids of any conse- 
quence in this part of the St Maurice are 
the Manigance, but they are rather bad 
ones and we listened anxiously for their 
roar. The water was low, which made 
them all the more dangerous, so when we 
saw the white water ahead we stopped 
2nd two of the men went on to investigate. 
They reported that the rapids were not 
too diffieult for us to shoot, and in a 
minute more we were twisting and turn- 
ing among the foaming eddies and went 
daneing down the river. 

On we went, past rocky islands and 
great wooded precipices. Here and there, 
looking as if some giant child had been 
coasting, were great bare streaks down the 
mountain sides. Here logs eame rolling 
and pounding down, helped along by men 
who looked, at this distance, like busy ants 
at work. 

As the morning wore on the shores be- 
eame less desolate and were dotted every 
now and then with little farmhouses, 
many of them rather picturesque, with the 
steep, eurved Canadian roofs. “ Parents’ 
House” (marked on the map) is painted 
bright blue and the farm buildings are 
longand low. The “ Parents” are fond of 
bright colors, for nearby on the shore we 
saw a rowboat with a high, sharp prow 
for shooting rapids, painted pink insideand 
with its outside checkered red and white. 
We had to earry around the rapids at 
Grandes Piles, for no eanoe could have 
gone down alive. The river breaks into 
a mass of yellow foam and forees its way 
through clefts in the great wall of rock 
which vainly strives to build a barrier 
against it. It was twilight when we saw 
the lights of our destination ahead of us. 
A few minutes more and our canoes were 
grating softly on the sandy shore near 
the village and our trip was over. 
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The following details will show exactly 
what our outfit cost us, and will be a 
guide for others who may be led to take 
this or a similar outing: One tent, made 
from directions in Horace Kephart’s 
Camping and Woodcraft, $1; 1 water- 
proof silk shelter tent, 6 by 714 feet, 
$15.80; 2 ground cloths, 6 by 7 feet, 
$3.70; 1 pack harness, $4; 2 homemade 
pack | arnesses of lighter material, $1; 2 
homemade tump lines, $1; 1 food bag, 
18 b,” 36 inches, $2; 2 canvas clothing 
bags, 12 by 36 inches, $2.60; cooking out- 
fit, $17; 1 eanvas folding water bucket, 
85 cents; 1 round butter tin, 50 cents; 6 
steeping bags, $15; food for six per- 
sons for one week, $15, making a total 
of $79.45. To this eutfit, as enumerated, 
should be added a number of things which 
we had on hand, including a rubber 
blanket, folding lantern, compass, hatchet, 
knives and forks. 

The sleeping bags were homemade. 
Three were made each of one pair colored 
double wool blankets, folded lengthwise 
and sewed together at the sides and bot- 
tom. The top was not sewed, so that it 
was not necessary to use more than one 
thickness unless the weather was cold. 

he other bags were made of cotton com- 
fortables, covered on the outsid: with one 
thin, dark-colored blanket. These things 
were in the house, and so cost nothing. 
They would not do for cold weather, how- 
ever. 

All the food was put in cotton bags, 
homemade, with drawstrings sewed in, 
and contents marked on the outside. The 
following detailed food list is for six per- 
sons for one week: Three pounds lard, 
4 pounds butter, 10 pounds bacon, 8 
pounds flour, 4 pounds corn meal, 3 
pounds rice, 4% pound salt, 2 pounds cof- 
fee, 4% pound tea, 2 pounds prunes, 2 
pounds chocolate, 2 pounds maple sugar, 
1 pound raisins, 6 pounds hardtack, 2 
pounds dried peaches, 1 ean baking pow- 
der, 1 ean cocoa, 1 pound shelled al- 
monds, 2 rolls Erbswurst (rich pea soup, 
each roll enough for one meal, or it can be 
boiled down and fried in cakes), 4 pack- 
ages powdered soups, 1 can milk powder, 
1 ean egg powder, 1 tin bouillon capsules, 
2 bottles erystallose, in place of sugar. 

In addition to these, we carried plenty 
of matches, candles for lanterns, three 
clotheslines for tying packs, ete, soap, 
soap powder and one quart of whiskey. 
It is very essential that a stimulant of 
some sort should be earried on trips of 
this kind in ease of accident, sudden shock 
or chill. ; 
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Washington’s School Buildings 


RE the publie school 
buildings of the na- 
tional capital in as bad 
condition as indicated 
by the article in our 
April issue? Members 
of the school board of 
that city and one of the commissioners of 
the District of Columbia have stigmatized 
our article as “ancient history.” Our 
‘ inspection was made in the latter part 
of January, 1909, by the most thorough 
and conscientious of newspaper women, 
Miss Cara Reese. Following is a more 
detailed account of conditions as they 
were in January, furnished by Miss Reese. 
Parents of Washington school children 
are invited to give it careful study: 

The Harrison school has no fire escape; 
all second and third-story windows in the 
rear of the building look down into deep 
areas. The John F. Cook school (O street, 
N W), with basement classrooms and 
three stories, has no fire escape. The 
Kindergarten Normal (dwelling, Twelfth 
street, N W), four stories, has no fire 
escape. A perpendicular fireman’s lad- 
der is the only fire escape provided for 
the fourth floor auditorium (used as a 
classroom) in the Sumner school. One 
fire escape in the rear of stage on the 
fifth-floor auditorium of the Jefferson 
school is the only safety exit from this 
floor; one wing of this school is entirely 
unprotected by escape. In the Seaton 
school, three stories, but three rooms have 
direct access to escape. 

There is but one fire escape to the Cen- 
tral high school, but one to the M street 
high school, no eseape to the Western 
high school. There is but one escape on 
the Curtis school, four stories (auditorium 
on top floor used for classrooms). The 
Randall, three stories, with basement 
classrooms, has but one escape, through 
cloak rooms. The Twining, three stories, 
has no escape; the Patterson has no es- 
eape; the Taylor has no escape; the Blake 
has no escape; the Webster, Gales and 
Sumner count in perpendicular firemen’s 
ladders as part of the escape facilities. 

The majority vf the “two-story ” build- 
ings have a three-story hight and are 
without fire escapes; the Cochrane, the 
Tyler, the Blair, are types of this class. 
The Mott and the Andrew Johnson annex 
have wooden fire escapes. Entrance to 
fire escapes is through narrow cloak rooms 


in the M street high school, in the Curtis, 
th: Randall, the Denniston, Jefferson, 
Webster. 

The cloak rooms do not open directly 
on the escape windows, but into small 
office or rest rooms beyond, in the cases 
of the Garnet, the Force, the Denniston. 
In the Garnet there were six sewing ma- 
chines in the cloak room leading toward 
the fire escape. In the M street high school 
one cloak room leading to the fire escape 
had the door loeked. In the Franklin the 
windows had not been altered to open 
directly to the fire escapes; these windows 
are obstructed by steam radiators, by li- 
brary alcoves, wooden settees and window 
gardens, and in the auditorium by the 
stationary seating arrangement. In the 
Force and the Denniston the windows are 
not altered. The Arthur school is an 
example of the average “ eight-room” 
school buildings; it has twenty-six rooms 
of one sort or another. 

The Webster has double doors in the 
main hall which lead into a courtyard, 
said doors opening inward. In the 
Anthony Hyde school, a set of double 
doors to a classroom open inward. Two 
sets of double doors in the same school 
leading into a rest room and a supply 
room open inward. A door to a manual 
training classroom in the basement of the 
Sumner school opens inward. The door 
of the girls’ rest room, one office door, 
and the door of the “ dark room” in the 
Western high school open inward. 

The Thomson and the Johnson annex 
are condemned buildings. The Threlkeld 
is dilapidated. The Cranch and the 
Seaton show a dangerous arrangement of 
radiators. The Dent and the Lenox have 
swivel fastenings to main doors. The 
Wormley, the Briggs, the Magruder, the 
Smallwood, the Amidon, the Phelps, have 
an unsafe combination of doors at the 
exits. There are perilous outer stairways 
leading to main entrances in the Stevens 
and Sumner. There is a lack of adequate 
exit from basement playrooms in the Van 
Ness, Webb, Blair, Hays and Garnet. 

Buildings in various stages of dilapi- 
dation are Phillips, Jackson, Adams, 
Logan, Henry, Central high school, Ran- 
dall, Stevens, Smallwood. East and west 
exits are needed in the basement of the 
Boyne. In ease of a jam at the exits 
of the Cochrane building, conditions 
would be dangerous. 
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| Simmons College 


One of the foremost of American insti- 
tutions in which household economics is 
taught is Simmons College at Boston, 
which, although only five years old, has 
six hundred students enrolled and is do- 
ing a notable work. As to the character 
of these students, we are assured that they 
are not, as stated in our March article on 
“Schools of Home Economies,” “ largely 
composed of the so-called leisure classes.” 
A large proportion of the students, as 
Dean Arnold says, are young women who 
are to make a profession of domestic 
science. Certainly the inclusion in the 
student body of a good many girls of the 
leisure classes who are rounding their 
education with this most important train- 
ing is an encouraging sign of the times. 

Furthermore, the correlation between 
science and technical work is closer than 
at some of the other colleges, while the 
requirement in science exceeds that of 
any college offering domestic science. The 
impression should not have been given 
that the work at Simmons is largely the- 
oretical. As Dean Arnold declares, “ The 
programs concerning industrial or pro- 
fessional training are in a state of transi- 
tion, but this is not particularly true of 
Simmons College. We never expect to 
have our courses fixed; when that hap- 
pens we shall have done with growing. 
A study of our courses will prove, I 
think, that we are practicing what our 
most eminent colleagues are preaching, 
and that we have made a fair solution 
already of the practical relation of sci- 
ence to art and industry.” 

To indicate the high standing of Sim- 
mons in the edueational world, it need 
only be remarked that the college has 
recently received a strong letter of com- 
mendation from the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents, a body which 
ably represents a commonwealth which is 
at the forefront in education. 


The Boys’ Letter Prizes 


Our boys have done splendidly in re- 
sponse to the offer made in our last Feb- 
ruary number of twenty books for the 
twenty most interesting and helpful let- 
ters. These have been more than twenty 
in number by far; so many, in fact, that 
it is to be feared there will not be space 
in which to print all of them. And almost 
ali are interesting enough to print. 

Instead of awarding twenty prizes we 
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have made the number twenty-four, and 
wish it might have been still larger. The 
books have already been sent to the win- 
ning boys. Some of the letters appeared 
in the May number and others will be 
printed soon, probably in the August 
issue. Following is the list of twenty- 
four boys who won books in this contest: 

Sumner Ostrom, Arkansas; Harry 
Rose, New York; Louis Edgar Sterner, 
Jr, Idaho; John Wynn Fredericks, Penn- 
sylvania; Charles Avery Prudhon, New 
York; Robert N. Molloy, Idaho; Preston 
Merwin, Connecticut; Onnie S. Kallio, 
Massachusetts; Harding Marsh, Massa- 
chusetts; James Hertzsch, New York; 
Fred Mathews, New York; Allen Bartlett, 
New York; Squire Bernard Romans, Con- 
necticut; S. Crassow, New York; Max 
Ashman, New York; H. Laurel Die- 
terich, Iowa; Francis Harbert, Illinois; 
Cecil Gunn, Massachusetts; Lloyd Mayer, 
Nevada; Jean Bistline, Idaho; Milton E, 
Hosack, Pennsylvania; Leland Thurston, 
California; Philip Schultze, Connecticut; 
Murle Wicker, California. 


Lone or Suort Steeves—As long 
sleeves have practically dominated during 
the past winter and spring, the average 
woman has felt much concerned in the 
selection of her summer styles. Although 
the tendency has been strongly in the 
direction of long sleeves, comfort and 
economy are large factors in making the 
styles. Designers have recognized this, 
consequently short sleeves will continue 
in favor. 

With the short sleeve, of course, long 
gloves will have to be worn. Indeed, ex- 
cept in secluded country places, their use 
will be imperative, not only because 
fashion has declared that bare arms out- 
of-doors are not aw fait, but because the 
average woman no longer glories in a 
skin that looks like parchment. The glove 
question will be solved in many instances 
by the adoption of long silk effeets, which 
are cool, comfortable and stylish. They 
are much cheaper than the kid gloves, 
and do not soil so easily, and can be 
cleaned with little expense or difficulty. 
A beautiful line of silk gloves has been 
brought out this year, in a range of shades 
never before equaled. It is now possible 
to seeure long silk gloves in any shade 
desired, to match any costume exactly. 
Among the new effects in silk gloves this 
season are some embroidered styles which 
simulate jewels. These are very attractive, 
and have created a sensation. H. W. 
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Famous European Restaurants 


A Few Typical Eating Places of England and the Continent, 
with Scenes in and About Them 


(Famous American restaurants were described and pictured in the January number, 1909.] 


A waiter in the Champs Elysees Palace Hotel restaurant in Paris 


A famous outdoor restaurant in Buda-Pesth, Hungary. The pagoda idea has been copied by a New York 
summer restaurant 


A handsome and typical German restaurant, in Dresden 
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, Or groom, in the 
famous Maxim res- 


taurant in Paris 


Galant 


Argent, Paris 


at the Tour d’” 


Cashier 
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A favorite London restaurant, Kettner’ 


ionable restaurants of London 


one of the fash 


The Trocadero, 


"s, in 


The dining room of Pai 
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Another noted London eating house—Frascati's 


A classic restaurant, Paillard’s, in Paris 
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“ That great bear has knocked him down there!" 


II—At the Circus 


Drawings by E. Boyd Smith 


Author and Illustrator of the Story of Noah’s Ark 


Verses by T. W. Burgess 


Gracious sakes, just see that clown there! 
That great bear has knocked him down 


there! 
See the big gloves they are wearing. 


My, but aren’t those three clowns daring! 


See those critters all a-standing 
In a row. That chap commanding 


Has his hands full; don’t you think 


so? 
What can make that donkey wink so? 
Say, that elephant is feeling 
In the pocket—why, he’s stealing 


That man’s handkerchief, and—landy! 
Wa’n’t that somersault a dandy? 
There’s another and another! 

Wish we’d brought along your mother. 
Don’t you think she’d like to see ’em? 
How’d you like some day to be ’em— 
Earn your bread and butter tumbling? 
What is that we hear a-grumbling? 
Why, it’s that big camel racing. 

See that thing those geese are chasing! 
A giraffe, and—oh, my pity!— 

See that dog run for that kitty! 


(To be continued) 
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by corresponding motions of the forefinger] 


Sey, ARLY Tuesday morn- 
ing, Uncle John har- 
nessed Peter and 
drove over to the 
Deacon’s to get a little pig. 
When they got there the 
Deacon had the little pig all 
ready in a bag, which he put in 
the back of the wagon. “ Wee, 
wee,” said the little pig. “Get 
up, Peter,” said Uncle John and 
off they went. 

Halfway home, Uncle John 
looked around to see how the 
little pig was getting on, but the 
bag was empty and no pig was 
to be seen. He stopped Peter 
and looked carefully in every 
direction. Finally he saw the 
little pig running very fast across 
a field on his right. He laid 
down the reins, got out of the 
wagon and chased the little pig 
into a corner. 

“Wee, wee,” said the little 
pig and he curled his tail this 
way @, and he curled his tail 
that way(o, and he ran right 
under Uncle John’s hand and 
across the field again. 

Then Uncle John drove 
him into another corner. “Wee, 
wee,” said the little pig, and he 
curled his tail this way O, and 
he curled his tail that way ©, 


The Little Pig’s Journey 


By Emily Williams 


(When this story is read aloud the reader is supposed to illustrate the motion of the little pig’s tail 


and he ran right under Uncle 
John’s hand and across the field. 

Then Uncle John chased 
him into a third corner and the 
little pig said, “Wee, wee,” and 
he curled his tail this way, 
and he curled his tail that 
way and he tried to run 
under Uncle John’s hand and 
across the field again, but Uncle 
John was too quick for him 
this time. He seized the little 
pig around the middle, put him 


into the bag and tied him in 
twice as tightly as before. 


“Get up, Peter,” said Uncle 
John, and they started off again. 

“Wee, wee,” said the little 
pig, and he tried to get out of 
the bag, but he was fastened 
so tightly that he couldn't. 
So he curled his tail this 
way (g, and he curled his tail 
that way, and wondered what 
would happen next. 

When Uncle John got home 
he tied Peter to the post, then 
he opened the bag, took out the 
little pig and put him in the 
sty. “Wee, wee,” said the 
little pig, and he curled his 
tail this way @, and he curled 
his tail that way(g, and ran 
very fast to the trough to see 
what there was for dinner. 
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X—Out-of-Doors with Summer Material 


By Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


re HE reason I like it so 
much here in Maine,” 

said Donald, “is be- 
cause we can have the 
woods and the farm 
and the beach and the 
rocks almost at the 
same time.” “We can have our Kraft 
Shop, too, right on the end of the piazza; 
Mother says so,” supplemented Polly. 
“ And there are no end of things we can 
make, nor of stuff to make them of. 
What shall we do first?” 

Donald thought a moment. “ Suppose 
we make something of birch bark,” he 
said. “I saw some fine trees -back in the 
woods.” 

“T know what I want,” said Polly. “I 
have collected such a lot of shells 1 will 
make a birch bark box to keep them in, 
and call it my jewel box.” 

“Father told me how he made a fine 
dipper of birch bark when he was camp- 


Donald stripped the bark from the tree in this 
way 


ing. It was waterproof and held the 
water as well as a tin one. I am going to 
try a dipper,” said Donald. 

“Oh!” and Polly gave a little skip from 
sheer happiness. “ Isn’t it just too lovely 
in these woods? I see a white birch, 
Donald.” 

“But it isn’t the kind we want,’ Don- 
ald answered. “ That is really the gray 
birch. We could use the bark, but it is 


The leaf of the paper birch looks like these 


not as good as the paper birch. It is 
stiffer and won’t separate into layers. as 
easily, and besides, it is hard to peel it 
off the tree. I’ll show you the real kind. 
There is one now. You can see it ever 
so far off, it is such a shiny, creamy white, 
and it doesn’t have those dark patches just 
under the limbs like the other. The bark 
is smoother, too. Now look at the leaves,” 
Donald continued, as they stood under the 
tree. They are different from the leaves 
of the gray birch, more oval, not shaped 
so much like a triangle, and they have 
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The pattern of Polly's birch bark jewel box 


shorter stems. (Figure 1.) The branches 
don’t droop like the gray bireh branches, 
either,’ Donald coneluded as he whipped 
out his knife and eut two rings around 
the tree about twelve inches apart, then 
made a downward stroke which connected 
the rings (Figure 2), taking care not to 
eut too deep. It was easy enough after 
that to slide his knife under the bark 
along the vertieal eut (Figure 2) and 
loosen the edge so that he could grasp it 
and peel the bark off in one piece all the 
way around. 

“ Give me the outer bark, please,” said 
Polly. “TI like it because it is so silvery 
and white.” 


Then Donald peeled off one layer of 


Polly laced the sticks on with a strip of bark 


bark for Polly and another, inner layer, 
for himself. “TI won’t go any deeper,” he 
said, “ because it may injure the tree, and 
if we take off the bark down to the wood 
inside the tree will die.” 

Polly made a paper pattern for her 
jewel box before cutting the birch bark. 
(Figure 3.) The paper was six and one- 
half inches long and =) 
six inches wide. First 
she made sure that her 
edges were exactly at 
right angles to one an- fe 
other, then she drew 
straight lines from 
edge to edge across 
each end and from 
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edge to edge across each side. The end 
lines were just one and one-half inches 
from the end edges, and the side lines were 
just one and one-half inches from the 
side edges. This gave her a border on 
all sides one and one-half inches wide, 
and left an oblong in the 


middle three and one-half in- 
ches long and three inches fs 
wide. (Figure 3.) ° | 
“T am going to button m 
box together,” said Polly as | 
she carefully drew the catches 8 } 
A, B, C and D at the side 
ends of the corner squares. 7 


When she had cut along the 
heavy lines in Figure 3 and 
bent along the dotted lines she lapped 
the bend overs over the ends and, with 
a pin, punctured holes in the end pieces 
at the narrow part of the neck of each 
eatch. This showed her where to cut the 
slits A, B, C, D, for into these slits the 
corresponding catches must fit. As the 
necks of the eateches are half an inch 
wide the slits were made a little more 
than half an inch long to prevent too 
tight a fit. When her pattern was com- 
pleted Polly laid it on the inside surface 
of her bireh bark and traced its outline 
with a pencil; then she went over the 
tracing with her ruler to correct the 
measurements and straighten the lines. 

“Tt wouldn’t do for a Krafter to make 
a crooked box, would it, Donald?” 

“TI rather guess not,” said Donald. 
“How are you going to stiffen it, for it 
may curl, you know, and get out of shape 
when it dries.” 

“ Why, I can put sticks on the bottom 


and sides and top; 
they will keep it 
straight, I think. I 
will lace them on 
with little strips of 
bark, just as I laced 
my May basket to- 
gether with strips of 
paper.” 

“Better shave off 
one side of your 
sticks,’ Donald ad- 
vised, “so that they 
will lie flat on the 
box.” 

“Yes, I will, and 
I must have straight 
sticks, too,” Polly 
replied as she turned 
over a box full of 
twigs small 
branches’ which 
formed part of their stock of material 
always on hand. “ The sticks on the top 
and bottom of my box will have to be 
crossed; how shall I make them lie 
evenly?” 

“That’s easy,” said Donald. “Cut a 
noteh as wide as your upper 
stick in the rounded side of 

af your lower stick, and a notch 
as wide as your lower stick in 

the flat side of your upper 
stick. Cut them slanting, be- 

Z cause your box is oblong, not 
square. (Figure 4.) Then fit 

the notehes together and both 


The cover of the box is like this 
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of the sticks will lie flat on the box.” 

Polly produced her stout pocket knife 
and cut her sticks to fit her box. Two 
sticks to reach diagonally, from corner 
to corner, across the bottom; one stick for 
the back, one for the front and one for 
each end. (Figure 3.) She whittled 
down one side of each stick until it was 
flat and even; then in each of the long 
eross sticks she cut slanting notches as 
Donald had directed, a noteh on the 
flat side of one stick (G, Figure 4), and 
a notch on the round side of the other 
stick. (H, Figure 4.) 

She put the cross sticks on the bottom 
first and pinned them in place as in Fig- 
ure 5. Then she eut short slits on either 
side of each stick, each slit directly oppo- 
site the slit on the other side, and with 
a narrow strip of the inner bark for a 
lacer she laced the sticks to the box in the 
manner shown in Figure 5 and 6. 

The short stitches are on the outside of 
the box, the long stitches are on the inside 
of the box. One lacer was used for the 
under cross stick, with the middle stitch 
taken across both sticks. (Figure 5.) 
Another lacer was used for the upper 
cross stick, with the middle stiteh taken 
across the two sticks and the first middle 
stitch. (Figure 6.) The ends of the 
lacers were fastened by tucking them 
under one of the stitches on the inside of 
the box. 

For the sticks at the top edges of the 
front, back and ends, Polly made but one 
row of slits and she laced the sticks on 
by putting the lacer entirely over the stick 
and the edge of the box and up through 
the slits from the under side. (Figure 
6.) Before putting the 
sticks on the ends of 
the box she lapped the 
bendovers over the out- 
side of the ends, turned 


The birch bark dipper 
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+ inches 


Donald cut a circular piece of bark and folded it 
like this for the dipper 


in the points of each eatch and slid the 
eatches through their slits. The catch A 
through the slit A, B through B, C 
through C and D through D. When she 
spread out the points of the catches again 
they held fast, and her box was buttoned 
together. 

In forming the box Polly was very 
careful to bend it exactly on the lines, and 
to make sharp edges she hammered the 
bend lightly with a hammer. She made 
the lid to the box like Figure 6, begin- 
ning it like Figure 5. The oblong of the 


Puncture a hole in this part of the 
shell 
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lid is a trifle larger 
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than ‘the oblong that 13 

*orms the bottom of 
the box. It is three 

and three-quarters 


inches long, and three 
and one-eighth inches 
wide. This allows it 
to lap a little over the 
top edges of the box. 


14 


“Ts your jewel box 
to have a lock?” Don- 
ald inquired. 

“Of course,” said 
Polly, “and I must 
make hinges, too. I 
will cut the hinges 
like this [Figure 7], 
and fasten them on 
through slits in the lid 
and back of the box.” 

The three short lines 
J and the three short 
lines K (Figure 5), 
show where the slits 
are cut in the lid, and 
the three short lines L 
and the three short 
lines M (Figure 3), 
show where the slits 
are cut in the back of 
the box. When the lid 
is on, the slits J in 
the top are on a line with the slits L in the back, 
and the slits K in the top are on a line with the 
slits M in the back. 

Polly made the hinges long enough to reach from 
the lower slit J to the lower slit L when the lid 
was on the box, and then allowed one-quarter of an 
inch more at each end for the catches. Bending in 
the points of the catch on one end of each hinge, 
she pushed the catches first through the inner slits 
in the cover, then through the middle slits and 
lastly through the outer slits. This left the catches 
on the inside of the cover. (Figure 6.) Then she 
ran the hinges through the upper slit in the back 
of the box from the outside, through the middle slit 
and through the lower slit, and the lower catch re- 
mained on the inside of the box. 

“My lock will be like a padlock,” Polly said, as 
she cut a strip of bark two and one-quarter inches 
long and half an inch wide, and shaped it like Fig- 
ure 8, with a notch at the top and a square hole 
one-quarter of an inch from the bottom. Three- 
quarters of an inch from the front edge of the box 
lid, exactly in the middle, Polly cut a slit a trifle 
over half an inch long (N, Figure 5), and in this 
slit she inserted the notch of her lock. (Figure 6.) 
Then in the middle of the front of ‘the box she cut 
two slits, as shown in Figure 3. The upper slit O 
is half an inch from the upper edge of the box, and 
the lower slit one-quarter of an inch below it. These 
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* This is a sand dollar 


Polly made a shell hatpin, putting os the pin and filling the shell with plaster 
paris 


slits are to hold the loop that 
forms part of the lock. E, 
Figure 3, is the loop. It is 
three-quarters of an inch long 
from catch to catch and the 
catches are one-quarter of an 
inch deep, which makes the en- ’ 
tire strip one and one-quarter 


A pretty way to string the sand dollars 
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inches long. Polly inserted one catch of 
the loop in the upper slit in the front of 
the box, and the other catch in the lower 
slit, then pulled the strip out to form a 
loop in front. “Now for the key,” and 
she quickly sharpened the ends of a short 
stick like F, Figure 3. Closing the box 
Polly pushed the lock over the loop, in- 
serted her stick in the loop and her pretty 
and serviceable little jewel box was com- 
plete. (Figure 8.) 

“That’s krafty,” said Donald approv- 
ingly, “ but a little rough on the inside for 
jewels.” 

“T will make a soft pad for the bot- 
tom,” said Polly, “then it will be all 
right.” 

“Look at my dipper,” and Donald held 
out the rustic, birch bark dipper. (Fig- 
ure 9.) “How do you like that?” 

“Donald, it makes me thirsty; let us 
try some water in it.” 

When the children had each taken a 
drink of cold, clear well water from the 
sweet birch bark, they pronounced the 
dipper a success. 

“T didn’t make this quite as Father did 
his,” Donald said. “I eut a eirele in- 
stead of an oblong. [Figure 10.] And 
I put the handle on the top edge instead 
of at the side.” 

The circle Donald cut was eight inches 
in diameter, and the folds shown by the 
dotted lines in Figure 10 are two and one- 
half inches wide at the top. Donald 
brought the middle fold inward, the other 
folds outward and pinched them fiat, 
which brought the edges of the circle 
up and made it eup-shaped. (Figure 
11.) 

For a handle Donald split a smooth 
stick up several inches from one end, then 
foreed the folded top edge of the dipper 
between the two halves of the stick. To 
make it hold fast he wrapped the handle 
just above the cup with a narrow strip 
of birch bark. (Figure 9.) The cup does 
not reach entirely to the upper end of 
the split in the handle and the wrapper 
brings the two halves of the stick close 
together, causing the ends to grip the cup 
tightly. 

“ Let us make some of these into jewelry 
now,” said Polly, as she spread out her 
shells on the table between them. “T 
wish I knew how to bore holes in 
them.” 

“Try with a gimlet,” said Donald. 

They did try and found that by press- 
ing the point of a small gimlet, not too 
heavily, but firmly, on the part of a bi- 
valve just inside of the part where it 
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hinges together, and then turning the gim- 
let back and forth they could bore a 
clean round hole in the shell. (Figure 
12.) <A bivalve is a shell consisting of 
two halves that are joined together with 
a hinge and open and shut like a box. 
A clam shell is a bivalve. The children 
discovered that the other shells, cone- 
shaped and spiral, must be punctured at 
the mouth, or open end. 

“T am going to make a most beautiful 
hatpin of this,” said Polly as she cracked 
the round, glass head of a common hatpin 
and pushed the blunt end of the pin 
through the hole she had bored in a 
pearly cockle shell. (Figure 13.) 

“What will hold it in place?” asked 
Donald. 

“Plaster of paris,” said Polly. 

“ Then mix some glue with it or it may 
not stick,” said practical Donald. 

So Polly put into the lid of a tin bak- 
ing powder can two teaspoons of dry 
plaster of paris, then added about a salt- 
spoon of soft glue and poured enough 
hot water on the mixture to make a 
creamy paste. Dipping up this cement 
with her spoon, she poured it into the 
hollow of the cockle shell until it covered 
the end of the pin completely and almost 
filled the shell. 

Donald made a decidedly pretty scarf 
pin of a small, odd, cone-shaped shell. 
(Figure 15.) He used a slender darning 
needle for the pin and fastened it in the 
shell by pushing the eye of the needle 
into the shell through the hole he made 
at the mouth and then filling the shell 
with Polly’s cement. The cement did not 
become entirely dry and “set” until 
the next day, but then, to their joy, the 
children found that their pins were held 
perfectly fast in the shells and could be 
used without any fear of their coming 
apart. (Figures 14 and 15.) 

“ What shall we do with our sand dol- 
lars, Donald?” and Polly held up one of 
the queer, flat, round shells, with the out- 
line of a five-petaled flower on top. (Fig- 
ure 16.) 

“Why not string them,” said Donald. 

Figure 17 shows how pretty the sand 
dollars looked when they were strung 
through the middle on a soft cotton string, 
and held apart by knots tied in the 
string. The tassel at the lower end was 
made by separating the strand of the 
string and tying a small shell on each 
strand. 


(How to make Japanese gardens will be told in the 
July magazine.). 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 


Wwe womankind is doing, and can do, 
will have a splendid demonstration dur- 
ing this June in Canada. Women from nearly 
every quarter of the glob2 will foregather, rep- 
resenting the International Council of Women, 
to lay plans for doing things. This is Christian- 
ity, applied. One of the purposes of this great 
council meeting is the promotion of interna- 
tional peace; another is the abolition of the 
trading in girls—the white slave traffic, as it is 
known; another is the securing of equal polit- 
ical rights for men and women in all countries. 
These are matters of world importance. Co- 
edueation, social purity and other problems are 
taken up. Never before in human history have 
women moved in masses like this. It is an inter- 
national school of citizenship. 

What are we men and women doing, in our 
smaller fields of action? 


INDIANA’S FINE EXAMPLE 


WE COMMEND to the attention of every 
other state in the Union the new sanitary 
food law adopted by the state of Indiana. This 
law is intended to supplement the National Pure 
Food Law, by protecting the people of the state 
against adulteration and insanitary practices 
committed within its borders. It provides for 
the sanitation of bakeries, canneries, slaughter- 
houses, dairies, creameries, hotels, groceries, 
meat markets and all other food-producing 
establishments, manufactories or other places 
where food is prepared, manufactured, packed, 
stored, sold or distributed, and all vehicles in 
which food is placed for transportation; regu- 
lating the health of operatives, employees, 
clerks, drivers, ete, and providing penalties for 
the violation of the numerous provisions. 
Indiana is already notable, thanks partly to 
Mr Barnard, the enereetie food commissioner, 
in the matter of market and store sanitation, 
and in the morale of the food situation as a 
whole. For instance, the women of Terre Haute 
some time ago instituted the “ white list,” which 
entitles worthy dealers in foods and drinks to a 
window ecard indicating their standing in the 
matter of cleanliness and hygiene. Nearly 
every place of business in Terre Haute, it is 
said, displays one of these cards; and other 


cities and towns are following this splendid ex- 
ample. Indiana’s new lav is an important step 
in the progress of food reform. 


THE REAL “PURE FOOD” PROBLEM 


A FEW steps from our editorial rooms, in 
Myrick Hall, a meeting was held the other 
day which we wish every one of our good 
housekeepers might have attended. Is milk an 
old, old story? Be it so, but there is no issue 
before the American home more live today (no 
pun intended) than the question of clean, pure, 
disease-free milk, and the ta!k on this subject 
at the aforesaid meeting, by Prof Lockwood of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Some of the things he 
said have been said already in our pages; others, 
which are newer to our readers, will be printed 
this month in our page of Milk News. 

It is astonishing how indifferent the majority 
of householders remain in the matter of this 
most important staple food. A clear, practical 
talk, with questions and answers, such as Prof 
Lockwood gave, would keenly interest every 
thoughtful housekeeper; there ought to be such 
a meeting or meetings in every city and town 
under the auspices of women’s clubs or other 
feminine groups. This magazine will gladiy 
furnish instructions how to plan such a meet- 
ing, where to get speakers, and so on. There 
need be little or no expense in connection with 
them. A homemakers’ institute of this kind 
might well become an institution, leading to 
the further study of the food and eare of the 
baby—for it is the baby first of all who is the 
victim of diseased milk. The presence of 
farmers, on whose farms the milk originates, is 
highly desirable at these gatherings. Their side 
of the ease should be clearly set forth. 

Many a housewife who knows or suspects that 
her milk supply is not all that it should be is 
at a loss to know how to proceed for its refor- 
mation. By enlisting the interest of other 
women of her club or neighborhood, she may 
focus the question through a meeting like the 
one deseribed, securing the co-operation of the 
board of health, and, it may be, setting in 
motion a campaign destined to have far-reach- 
ing effects throughout her community. 

Read our page of Milk News this month and 
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write, asking us how to proceed in your- own 
community. 


FOUNTAINS OF DISEASE 


A MOTHER phase of the food problem 
which becomes acute at this season of the 
year relates to the beverages sold at soda foun- 
tains. Some of these are good; at the majority 
of fountains the most of them are vile. There 
is dire need of the education of the publie— 
the younger portion of it particularly—against 
the free and habitual use of soda fountain 
drinks. The fountains themselves are often- 
times filthy and the glasses very imperfectly 
cleaned. The Pure Food Law will eventually 
include in its operation the syrups and other 
liquids dispensed in this way; but this is a 
matter of time, and until the American soda 
fountain has undergone a thorough reformation, 
it is well to exercise the utmost caution in the 
selection of a place to patronize ‘and in the 
choice of beverages. 


A HELPFUL BOOK 


WE WISH every city and town officer, every 
teacher, every parent and every worker 
for municipal betterment would become the pos- 
sessor of a new book which focuses the eur- 
rent literature of the new movement in behalf 
of civic health and morals. This book, entitled 
Civies and Health (Ginn & Co), is well char- 
acterized as “a handbook on getting things 
done.” Its author, William H. Allen, is see- 
retary of the Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Among the chapters are “The Fight for Pure 
Milk,” “The Last Days of Tuberculosis,” 
“Dental Hygiene,” “Germ Sociology,” “State 
and National Boards of Health,” ete, ete. The 
publie is awake to these various issues, but its 
attention is largely seattered and diffused, and 
the thorough distribution of a volume of this 
purpose and character will achieve much to 
gather the loose ends and transform knowledge 
and conviction into actual work. 


THE TYPHOID FLY 


‘THE new name of our old friend, the enemy, 
known as the housefly, is the “ typhoid fly.” 
This is the eognomen chosen by the government 
entomologists at Washington and set forth in 


a bulletin of the Department of Agriculture by 
Dr L. O. Howard, Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology. “Typhoid fly” really is not a 
nasty and repulsive enough name for this most 
filthy and deadly of insects. One might more 
safely have cockroaches or bedbugs traveling 
over his person and his food than this most 
active and facile carrier of germs. As Dr How- 
ard’s bulletin says, the fly is known to convey 
typhoid by the wholesale, and it is known to 
convey many other diseases besides. Deaths 
without number every year are attributable to 
this fly, particularly the deaths of children from 
intestinal diseases. Reflect a moment that there 
is no place too nasty for the fly to inhabit. He 
comes hence to ourselves and our food. 

Many people are still indifferent to the 
deadly nature of this pest. It is far from 
pleasant to retail the nauseating facets of the 
matter, but hygiene and life itself depend upon 
a proper appreciation of the fact by persons 
of all classes and conditions. 


FACTS, GENTLEMEN! 


== magazine is not accustomed to the 
charge of printing “ancient history” in 
the guise of fresh news. Yet this is the aecusa- 
tion brought against us by Mr Maefarland, a 
commissioner of the District of Columbia, and 
members of the school board of Washington. 
The firetraps among the Washington school 
buildings, the ill-arranged, ill-ventilated and un- 
hygienie surroundings to which the children are 
subjected, were described in our April number 
from a thorough personal inspection made in 
January, 1909, by our representative. The 
school board coolly informs parents that these 
conditions are “ ancient history,” that they dis+ 
appeared some two years ago. 

Our April article rather understates the 
situation than overstates it; every word is 
true. Furthermore, the parents of the children 
thus imperiled in life or health will find in our 
eurrent issue, Page 711, additional facts con- 
cerning Washington schools. 

The beautiful capital city belongs to the 
American people, who are immensely proud of 
it. They, too, are entitled to the truth, and 
shall have it. Upon them, in the last analysis, 
rests the responsibility for conditions as they 
exist in the District of Columbia. 
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[The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
giad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.) 


The Dangers of Rest 


By Richard C. Cabot, M D 


Copyright, 1908, by the Centre Publishing Company 


Scammly VEN when rest is an indis- 

""® pensable element in the treat- 
ment of disease (as, for ex- 
4 ample, when we bind a broken 
arm to a splint or fix a 
broken leg in a plaster of 
paris) it is also distinctly harmful. It 
leads to wasting and degeneration, not 
only of the muscles, but of the bones be- 
neath them. The X-ray has recently 
brought out this last surprising fact— 
showing an increased transparency of the 
bone, due to loss of the lime salts which 
give it firmness and strength. All this 
degeneration results from rest. The rest 
is indeed necessary to insure the healing 
of the broken bone, but when that is ac- 
complished we have still to cure the pa- 
tient of the disease (the degeneration and 
loss of power) which our treatment has 
itself produced. 

The “atrophy of disuse” means that 
a part of the muscle and bone are actually 
gone and that the wizened and stiffened 
tissues must be gradually restored (chiefly 
by use and exercise) to the normal work- 
ing power of which the long-enforeed 
rest has deprived them. This process of 
re-creating by exercise the power of the 
semi-paralyzed muscles ends by re-creating 
the muscles themselves, for they have in 
some cases wasted down to mere strings 
of fibrous, gristly tissue. By their use 
they are restored, just as by their use they 
were (before the accident) maintained. 
Bind a healthy, unbroken arm to a splint, 
and in a few weeks it will be reduced to 
the same pitiful wreck of its former self 
that we see when a broken arm comes out 


of the splints. It is the rest, not the 
fracture, that makes the bone and muscle 
begin to die on their splints. 

Surgeons have long recognized this, and 
of late years they have begun cautiously 
to reduce the period of enforced rest to 
the shortest time possible and to give the 
patient a chance to exercise the injured 
part at the earliest possible moment. But 
in the modern treatment of sprains sur- 
geons have gone much farther, for the 
recognition of the harm resulting from 
rest has now led to a complete reversal of 
the treatment in vogue twenty years ago. 
For a sprained ankle we used to order 
weeks of absolute rest, perhaps in plaster 
of paris. The result was that when the 
sprain was healed, it took months to get 
over the stiffening produced by the treat- 
ment. (Consider, in passing, how people 
stiffen up in their mental joints under 
enforced mental rest.) Now most per- 
sons who sprain their ankles are advised 
to use the joint from the first—cautiously 
and with proper support, to be sure— 
but never giving up its use altogether, 
even though pain is severe. With this 
treatment such troubles as sprained ankle 
and water on the knee recover in less than 
half the time which used to be consumed 
when it was thought necessary first to 
rest and then to get over the bad effects 
of the rest. 

In old times when people’s stomachs 
worked poorly, we gave them rest by cut- 
ting out of the diet the articles of food 
that seemed to give most pain. In some 


cases we still consider this necessary, and 
_even complete starvation may be pre- 
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scribed. But even then we recognize the 
rest as an evil—though a necessary evil— 
while in perhaps the majority of all 
eases of dyspepsia we urge the patient 
not to cut down his diet, but to eat even 
if it distresses him—suffering pain in the 
part for the sake of the nutrition of the 
whole. Of course it needs a physician’s 
training to distinguish these patients who 
must win back through and in spite of 
pain the power of good digestion. I am 
far from advising anyone to try the ex- 
periment without a pliysician’s advice. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that as re- 
gards the stomach the same rule holds 
which I exemplified a moment ago; 
namely, The complete rest of any organ 
is at best a necessary evil. It should be 
reduced in all cases to the shortest pos- 
sible period and must always be followed 
by a re-education of the part through 
graduated exercises. 

Did space permit I might go on to 
exemplify this same rule in the modern 
treatment of disease of the heart, lungs 
and kidneys. 

“Spare the organ and spoil the child” 
is indeed not quite true, for (with our 
present knowledge) it seems often neces- 
sary to spare an organ as much as pos- 
sible for a short time and to a certain ex- 
tent for a much longer time, but we do 
this as we give morphine—aware of the 
dangers, but considering it the lesser of 
two evils. 

Cases in which activity is true rest 

Turning now to the dangers of rest 
in the psychoneuroses, we can point at 
once to those “awful examples” (fortu- 
nately rare) of persons who go to bed to 
rest for a day and remain there for a 
deeade. For most of these sufferers rest 
was originally prescribed as a necessity; 
but, alas! they have taken altogether too 
kindly to their medicine. The rest has 
produced atrophy and rigidity—mental, 
moral and muscular—and it may take 
months or years to overcome the harm 
thus produced. A powerful, dangerous, 
almost heroic, remedy is rest. It is valu- 
able, but great caution must be exercised 
in its use. 

“But,” it may be asked, “is it not rest 
that we need in nervous prostration and 
nervous exhaustion? Surely there we 
need to make up for the long-continued 
fatigue, the chronic strain, by an equally 
prolonged rest.” 

“ Yes,” E should answer, “whenever the 
trouble is due to overwork, to loss of 
sleep, to real over-expenditure of energy, 
we do need rest. But in the vast majority 
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of cases, nervous prostration is due, not 
to overwork either of mind or body, but 
to over-emotionalism, distraction, worry 
and fear. Many neurasthenics were born 
tired and have been getting more tired 
the more they rest. Nothing will ever 
rest them but work—just as nothing cures 
the weak, sprained ankle except exercise, 
painful though that is.” 

Rest is, it may be, the first step in the 
cure. But the next most essential step is 
to learn how to live more wisely, more 
actively and with a serener outlook. Paul 
Dubois told me a story, last summer, 
which explains very clearly both the use 
and the limitations of rest for psycho- 
neuroties. 

“Suppose,” he said, “a young man 
gets to spending more money than he 
earns. His seale of living is wasteful and 
improvident; at last he becomes bankrupt 
(that is nervous breakdown). In shame 
and despair he goes to his father, con- 
fesses his follies and begs that his debts 
may be paid. His father pays his debts 
(that is the rest cure). But what next? 
Must not that young man’s way of living 
be changed if he is to keep out of debt 
in the future? Is it any use to pay his 
debts if he is to go on spending more than 
he earns? Surely not. Therefore the wise 
father will pay his son’s debts only on 
condition of reform—only as the prepara- 
tion for that reform. 

“So the neurasthenic can pay up his 
back debts of nervous energy by rest 
(perhaps). That is a good beginning, 
but then his cure is but just begun. The 
essential point is to change his heart, to 
reform his habits, to help him to find 
out how he ean live in the future so as 
to run up no huge bills. Without that 
the ‘rest cure’ is a waste of time and 
money. In a few months it will have to 
be begun again.” 

The uses of rest 

This, it seems to me, is the law and the 
gospel as to rest in psychotherapy. It 
weakens and pauperizes us like almsgiving 
unless it is understood to be merely the 
first step in a reform of the patient’s 
manner of life. The fault in this manner 
of life may be moral or mental—a blunder 
or a sin—but whichever it is, it must be 
corrected if the rest is to do any good. 
The rest may put the patient in a better 
condition for attacking his problem; but 
the problem is there just the same, only 
postponed. It must be faced and con- 
quered sooner or later if happiness and 
usefulness are to be rewon. 

Just as surely as no one ever strength- 
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ened a weak muscle by resting it, just so 
surely no one strengthens his powers of 
self-control, of concentration, of initiative, 
of decisiveness or sympathy save by using 
them and using them for the most part 
against a painful resistance—the dead 
weight of inertia and habit. 

It is true that the neurasthenic is con- 
stantly fatigued and that the slightest ex- 
ertion of mind or body inereases his 
fatigue, but this is (for the most part) 
not beeause he has done so much work, 
but because his mental and moral machin- 
ery revolves with so much internal frie- 
tion of part upon part. Or suppose (to 
change the metaphor) a man has a nail in 
the heel of his shoe. To avoid the pain- 
ful pressure of the sharp point upon his 
heel, he shifts his weight onto his toes 
and walks with the heel raised. This 
foreed and unnatural position soon tires 
him out and he sits down to rest. But 
would he not be a fool to stop there? To 
be forever resting and resting from the 
fatigue produced by a cramped, limping 
attitude—never to stop and deal rad- 
ieally with that nail, to put off the job 
and go limping on—that would be stupid 
indeed, but no more stupid than to go 
on year after year to a rest cure without 
au effort to find and remove the cause that 
makes our spirits limp. “This nervous 
prostration is a blunder,” said one of the 
wisest women [ have known. I hope I 
make clear what she meant. 

It must be admitted that there are cases 
in which we are very sure that suffering 
and disability are due to some sort of 
nail-in-the-shoe or thorn-in-the-flesh (some 
physical defect or faulty mental habit), 
but cannot find the offending article de- 
spite our best search. Rest may then be 
our only weapon of defense. But my 
thesis is that never should we rest content 
with this lame and impotent solution until 
the most diligent search has been made, 
not only for physical causes, such as eye 
strain or sacro-iliae strain, but for malad- 
justments in the family, chronie globe 
trotting, mental dyspepsia, pain in the 
conscience and like errors. Sanitaria and 
rest cures are right and necessary, but 
rest and peace come oftener out of the 
reform and readjustment of one’s life 
than out of sanitaria. The hardest worker 
is often the best rester. He throws him- 
self wholly into his work and wholly 
into his rest—turning his energies full on 
and then clean off, because he has found 
and made a job in which he can be com- 
pletely loyal and therefore completely 
happy. 
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A Sunday Program 


Mr Eprror—Here is my pro for 
Sundays: We breakfast at 9.30; then 
I pile the dishes neatly in the kitchen, 
clear the breakfast table, make my beds 
and am ready to leave for church at 
10.45. I am home again about one o’clock 
and prepare the children’s lunch at once. 
While they are eating it I wash and put 
away the breakfast dishes. When they 
have finished and gone to Sunday school 
my husband and I have a cozy lunth by 

ourselves. These dishes are put aside 
unwashed and we go for a walk from 
three to half past five. 

I always plan to have a simple dinner 
Sunday night (enough soup is left from 
Saturday—that only needs warming; a 
steak takes only a few minutes to broil), 
so that if we are home from our “walk 
by half past five or six, I can get a 
good meal ready not later than seven. 

The Junch dishes can be washed while 
dinner is cooking or with the dinher 
dishes. 

Housekeeping for five in the family, 
without a servant, requires planning; but 
with care no house mother need give up 
church or any rational recreation. ° 

Mrs F. F. Hazard. 


Young Vandals = 


Mr Eprror—Cannot something be done 
to check the vandalism of children? ,The 
boys in our suburb frankly say that 
householders can do nothing, that the 
juvenile court will protect them in their 
raids. However that may be, people are 
beginning to protect themselves, despair- 
ing of aid from the law. I saw a team- 
ster thrash a youngster who deliberately 
stoned him as he passed by on his team, 
and I know that nothing but compulsion 
would have made me or any other on- 
looker testify against the man. 

I saw a small boy deliberately attempt 
to smash a costly plate-glass window in a 
vacant store. Upon my remonstrance, I 
was sworn at and stoned. Certainly the 
home education of many children is. in- 
adequate and productive of bad results. 
The juvenile court in our city seems to 
me useless or worse. A Woman. 


“A little kissing 
Now and then 

Will save the day 
For married men.” 


—Stolen. 
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Diaper Patterns in Stencil 
By Alice Wilson 
Handicraft Editor of Good Housekeeping 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


IAPER patterns or patterns re- 
peated at regular intervals are 
based upon geometric forms. To 

the uninitiated this may sound too mathe- 
matical to promise much in an artistic 
way, but a few hours spent watching a 
practical designer at work with his 
squares, angles, compasses, noting the ex- 
actness with which he measures lines and 
spaces, the precision with which he bal- 
ances his elements of design, and then to 
view the finished sample worked out in 
beantiful damask, silk, tapestry or print, 
is to wonder if after all designing is not 
more logic than imagination, common sense 
than genius, and mathematics than inspi- 
ration 


But though we may have time to puzzle 
over this point of view, we may rest as- 
sured that the designer, designing under 
conditions, especially conditions of man- 
ufacture, is wasting no thought as to 
whether he is a draftsman or a heaven- 
born genius. Any spare daylight which 
may fall to his share he spends in the 
open, studying plants, birds, animals, 
earth and sky; in the museums poring 


over things wrought 
by hand in ages when lal 


ining the displays in 


mercial lines to compete with designers in 
woven patterns, prints, and in wall pa- 
pers and hangings that this brief deserip- 
tion of diaper patterns is written. The 
subject is too broad for us to attempt 
anything beyond a superficial treatment 
of it here, but we can at least point the 
way and those who wish to pursue the 
study further will have no difficulty in 
doing so in textbooks or in classes for 
designing. 

The first requisite for correct work is 
good tools. A moiding board such as we 
use in our kitchens may take the place of 
an artist’s drawing board, but rules, com- 
passes, angles, should be the regulation 
draftsman’s outfit. Beginners especially 
should not be handicapped by irrespon- 
sible aids. 

In a, b, ec and d in Figure 1 and in b 
in Figure 2 we have the simplest diagrams 
used in diapering—the square, circle, dia- 
mond, shell and ogee. In drawing these 
diagrams care must be taken to get them 
exact. Time spent upon this mechanical 
part, even if it makes us review our ele- 
mentary geometry, will pay us in the end, 
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the shop windows. 
For good designing 
has high commercial 
value in these days, 
and, generally, a just 
estimate of work is 
to be found in its 
salability among 
dealers of high-grade 
wares. A practical 
designer does not 
sacrifice his art, but 
he keeps a finger on 
the public pulse and 
so lives in vulgar 
comfort instead of 
in a nice, cobwebby 


machines were un- 
known, or in exam- 


It is to help those 


who have taken up 
stenciling along com- 


Figure 2, a, b, cent 4. Bafienme should practice on such designs asaand c. The 


of background is shown in d 
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for there is no middle ground 
in diaper patterns; they are 
correct or ineorrect. Of 
course a pattern may be me- 
chanically correct and artis- 
tically wrong, but the rule 
does not work the other way. 
We may even find a market 
for a pattern of the first kind 
among dealers cheap 
prints, bandana handker- 
chiefs, wall papers, but never 


Figure 3. The.use of two motifs contributing to same idea 


Figure 4. The diamond used for the structural idea 


L 


Figure 5. The square in similar to that of the diamond in 
Figure 4 


for the artistic design incorreetly 
diapered. 

Our first efforts may be prof- 
itably spent in constructing such 
designs as a and ¢ in Figure 2. 
Later we shall find this simple 
study of line and space of great 
service to us in the development 
of backgrounds. An example is, 
shown in d of Figure 2. 

Having acquired confidenee, 
and being ambitious, let us as- 
sume that we have an order for 
sill curtains stenciled in all-over 
floral design. Selecting a rose 
with stem and leaf for our motif, 
we make several sketches and 
then proceed to experiment with 
each for the effect of the re- 
peated pattern. 

An experienced designer would 
not find this necessary. He 
would visualize the curtains sten- 
ciled and hung, and mentally de- 
cide upon the style of his design 
and its arrangement. But this 
time-saving ability has come to 
him only after much practice and 
the use of such props as we shall 
allow ourselves. The habit of 
visualizing, or “seeing with the 
eyes shut,” as a little girl once 
expressed it, is, by the way, a 
very necessary one for a de- 
signer and one he eannot culti- 
vate too assiduously. 

But to return to the curtain 
problem. Tack one of the dia- 
pered diagrams upon the draw- 
ing board and fasten a corre- 
sponding sheet of diapered trans- 
fer paper upon it, leaving one 
edge free. Select one of the rose 
sketches, slip it, right side up, 
under the free edge of the trans- 
fer paper, locate it according to 
taste and trace. Shift the motif 
regularly upon the diagram and 
make enough tracings to gain an 
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prints, and for fabries to be 
used for similar purposes it may 
be adapted to stencil with excel- 
lent effect. 

Figure 4 shows a radically dif- 
ferent use of the diaper. The 
form, in this case a diamond, is 
made a part of the structural 
idea. We see at a glance a rose 
on a trellis. The idea is so 
natural that one’s interest is at 
once arrested and held, and the 
mechanism or seaffolding of the 
design, though suggested, is in no 


Figure 6. A succession of circles inclosing a rose motif 


idea of the appearance of the repeated 
pattern. With a large area covered with 
the design we now see possibilities of 
new arrangements of our motif. Maybe 
improvement in the motif itself is sug- 
gested and we redraw it or construct a 
new one. Interesting enough as a unit, 
repeated indefinitely over a sur- 


sense obtruded. 
Figure 5 shows the square in 
similar use to that of the diamond in 
Figure 4. Only in this case the structure 
is not so obvious. A little more invention 
was required to conceive the angular use 
of the stem to break up the background 
and disguise the diaper, but the result is 
an interesting division of mass and space 


face, the motif may have broken 
the background into an eccentric 
pattern and, instead of having 
presented to our eyes an orderly 
succession of black roses, we see 
white masques leering at us from 
behind and between black masses 
or grotesque animals half re- 
vealed through the mazes of an 
inky forest. If we use the gro- 
tesque in design we should do it 
frankly and with intention, not 
by accident. 

But we learn by doing, and by 
setting mind, hand and eye to 
the solution of our problem we 
pass quickly from a realization 
of the importance of the massing 


and spacing of the back- 
ground as a factor in the 
effect of one design to 
ways of making use of it. 

One of the easiest ways 
to break up the back- 
ground of a repeated pat- 
tern is to use the con- 
structive lines of the 
diapering. A simple ex- 
ample of this method is 
shown in Figure 3. Here 
is a suggestion also of the 
manner in which two 
motifs, each contributing 
to the sense of the idea 
of the design, may be 
used. We are all famil- 
iar with this style of de- 
sign in damasks and 


Figure 8. Circular pattern built on the square 


Figure 7. The shell form, used for mechanical purposes only 
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and a simple, frank 
structure in which 


all the lines con- 
tribute to the con- 


tent of the idea. 


Figure illus- 
trates a design in 


which there is no 


attempt to disguise 


the diaper. It is 


frankly a_ succes- 


sion of circles 
whose purpose is 
to inelose the rose 
motif and carry the 
interest from one 
flower to another. 
Here we have an 
example of how a 
motif may be di- 
vided and its parts 
worked with sep- 
arately. this 


ease the flower por- 
tion of the motif is 
placed in the posi- 
tion of -central interest, and its leaves 
arranged around it in such a way as to 
contribute to the importanee of the flower 
while conforming to’the circular structure 
of the whole design. 

Patterns constructed similarly to Fig- 
ure 6 may be used as borders as well as 
all-overs, and the woman who has much 
stenciling to do will find a varied stock 
a valuable asset. 

In Figure 7, constructed on the shell, 
we have made none but a mechanical use 
of our form. Having allowed it to gov- 
ern the general contour of our motif, and 
to provide for the regular repeat, we have 
cast it aside and left our roses to stand 
alone in orderly array with nothing but 
a memory to remind us of the part played 
‘by rule and compass. 

Tn all of these patterns save Figure 6 
we notice a very evident up and down. 
This was-intentional, as most of the demand 
for stenciled stuffs of all-overs is for hang- 
ings, and the.eye is naturally partial to 
the upright position in design for such 
furnishings. A pattern with no up or 
down is more economical and, where the 
material is expensive:or the quantity small, 


this should be borne in mind and the 
design made to conform to conditions. 

Another word about materials and their 
importanee in the thinking out of a 
design. Cheap fabries may be made to 
hide their poverty under close pattern; 
a handsome stuff should be treated with 
a large, open design which will enhance 
its beauty and dignify its importance as 
a background. A keen workman loses no 
hint his material may give him, but takes 
advantage of every suggestion offered in 
weave, texture and color. 

But during all these suggestions we 
must surely have finished the tracing for 
at least one design and are ready to make 
our stencil. The simplest way will be 
to slip a sheet of old carbon paper be- 


‘tween the transfer sheet and the drawing 


paper and trace the design. We may then 
treat the drawing paper with the design 
traced upon it with paraffin or shellae 
and .cut the stencil in the usual way. Or 
the design may be transferred to regular 
stencil board. If we are wise we shall 


‘eut a stencil of generous dimensions, as it 
~will save time both in the handling and 


execution. 
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Nordkraft homespun linen. A nursery tray cloth 


Black directoire-satin girdle, with 
Pink-flowered chafing-dish apron finished with pink ribbon and lace jet buckles and black fringe 


lb. 
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Baby’s Hood Wrap 
By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


Lay this little garment out on the car- 
riage pillows and put the little one in it; 
tie the strings, lightly wind the skirt of 
the wrap around the little limbs, and there 
you are! No buttons to button, no arm- 
holes into which Baby’s arms are to be 
thrust, no bonnet to put under a little 
head so unused to such things. © 

Seven skeins of yellow-white Saxony 
and one of pink or blue are required. 
One and one-half yards of ribbon to 
match the color used are necessary for 
trimming and one yard of eream ehina 
silk will be needed for the lining. Cut 
the lining before running in the ribbons 
and fasten neatly around the edges of the 
hood and skirt. This will protect the 
neck and face of the baby from the an- 
noying prickle of the yarn. 

On a chain of the white, eighty stitches 
long, make one row of double crochet. 


Nolll. A summer waist of bar muslin embroid 


*Pass the thread over the needle and 
make seven double crochet in the third 
stitch to the left. Fasten this shell by 
inserting the hook and drawing through 
the thread in the third stitch to the left 
again.* Repeat between the stars to the end 
of the row. Chain three, make six double 
crochet in the last stitch of the preceding 
row and fasten the shell in the top of 
the first shell of the preceding row, then 
make seven double crochet in the fasten- 
ing stitch between that shell and the one 
adjoining it. Repeat this last shell across 
the row. 

The widening of the garment is ae- 
complished by adding one-half shell at 
both the beginning and ending of each 
row. So widen for fifty rows, then nar- 
row rapidly by dropping one full shell 
at each end of the succeeding rows until 
the skirt of the garment is completed and 
but two shells remain in the last row, 
when the thread is to be broken. 

In this narrowing process, when a full 
shell comes at the 
end of a row, chain 
three in beginning 
the next, fasten in 
the top of the last 
shell made, then 
continue as before. 

Fasten the thread 
to the thread end of 
the row of double 
crochet and _ begin 
the hood the same as 
you did the body of 
the garment. Keep 
the work even at the 
ends of the first ten 
rows by beginning a 
row that ends with a 
full shell with but 
half of one, and vice 
versa. At the elev- 
enth row begin to 
narrow by dropping 
one-half of a shell 
at each end and 
so continue until 
twenty-five rows are 
completed, and break 
the thread. Fasten 
the white to one end 
of the row of double 
crochet and make 
one row of double 
crochet around the 
hood. After reach- 
ing the other end of 


din Wallachian stitch the row of double 
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crochet continue 
around the skirt of 
the garment, then 
the hood, with one 
row of shells made 
as before — with 
seven double crochet 
in every third stitch, 
fastening at the 
third stitch to the 
left of that. On 
again reaching the 
starting point of this 
row, fasten on the 
pink Saxony and 
make one row around 
the entire garment 
similar to the second 
and succeeding rows 
of the skirt. 

The third row of 
the “ finishing ” is of 
pink and consists of 
three double crochet in the fastening stitch 
of the preceding row; now chain three and 
fasten in the top of the last double crochet 
made, then make three more double cro- 
chet in the same hole in which the last 
three were made. Fasten the shell in the 
top stitch of the adjoining shell in the 
preceding row and make a chain of three 
stitches which is fastened in the last 
stiteh of the last shell made and, at the 
same time, in the top of the shell of the 
preceding row on which the picot rests. 
After this finish has been worked around 
the entire garment break the thread. 

Weave the ribbon through the row of 


An attractive nursery set is made in the Nordkraft 
homespun linen. This pincushion is one of the pieces. 
The others are the tray cloth, bib and towel. They are 
appropriately adorned in colors with figures of rabbits, 
cows, dogs and birds. The needlework resembles that 
done long ago with worsted 


A handy crocheted wrap for the baby 


double crochet around the neck and fasten 
securely at each end so that it will not 
fit too close to the tender baby skin. 
Leave long ends for tying the garment 
at the neck. Now weave ribbon through 
the row of double crochet around the hood 
and draw up that portion of the garment 
until it fits well over the head; fasten the 
ends with dainty bows and put another 
at the top. 


A Crossbar Muslin Waist 
By M. Alison Muir 


The dainty summer waist, No 111, is 
made of crossbar muslin, embroidered in 
a pretty motif for Wallachian work. A 
band of embroidery matching in design 
may be applied in a variety of ways to 
a skirt of the same material as the waist. 

Stamped on three yards of crossbar 
muslin, waist No 111 costs $1.50. Cotton 
for workine costs 15 cents. Perforated 
patterns {ur waist front, collar and cuffs, 
for long or short sleeves, cost 50 cents. 
Perforation of thirty-inch length for band 
four inches wide costs 35 cents. A 
hand-embroidered waist complete costs 
$6.50. Although the cotton for embroid- 
ering this waist is white, yet dainty colors 
would be equally effective. The fullness 
may be given in tiny tucks at both sides 
of the front. 

In ordering these patterns, address Em- 
broidery Department. Goop HoUSsEKEEP- 
Inc, Springfield, Mass. Send money 
order or cheek, made payable to Phelps 
Publishing Company (not Miss Muir). 
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No 267. Waist pattern to be 
braided 


Braiding Designs 
By Adelaide B. Contrelli 


Braiding with soutache braid will be 
very much in vogue for summer gowns. 
These designs are suitable for princesse or 
shirtwaist dresses. 

Perforated pattern for No 274, waist, 
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collar and sleeve, costs 40 cents; front 
panel for skirt is 50 cents; five-inch deep 
border for skirt is 25 cents. 

Perforated pattern for No 267, waist, 
collar and sleeve, costs 40 cents; panel 
for skirt, 50 cents; five-inch deep border 
for skirt, 25 cents. 

Jumper or princesse design No 270 ex- 
tends over shoulders and fastens in the 
back. Perforated pattern for waist, col- 
lar and sleeve costs 40 cents; front panel 
for skirt, 50 cents; five-inch deep border 
for skirt, 25 cents. 

Paste and directions for stamping cost 
25 eents. The patterns and paste will 
stamp many times if care is taken to keep 
the patterns smooth. 

In ordering these patterns address Em- 
broidery Department, Goop 
ING, Springfield, Mass. Send money order 
or check, made payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company (not Miss Contrelli). 


Aw Inconerurty which one finds now 
and then is a tablecloth and napkins of 
coarse, inexpensive linen upon a table 
loaded with beautiful silver and rich 
viands. Cheap linen is neither good taste 
nor economy in these surroundings; the 
better grades more than justify them- 
selves in their longer service. 
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‘ No 270. Jumper design for braiding 


Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. 
designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 


being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1684 GH. Costume of white 
serge made in 14, 16 and 18-year sizes. 
Size 16 requires 13 yards of 27-inch or 
7 yards of 48-inch material. Pattern for 
costume 10 cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 1683 GH. Costume of pink 
linen made in 14, 16 and 18-year sizes. 
Size 16 requires 12 yards of 27-inch or 
6 1-2 yards of 48-inch material. Pat- 
tern for costume 10 cents. In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 


The choicest and latest 
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No 1681 GH. Gown of 
castor-colored cashmere. 
Made in _ 14, 16 and 18-year 
sizes. For a medium size, 8 
yards of 27-inch or 6 1-2 yards 
of 44-inch material are re- 
quired. Pattern for gown 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 1680GH. Costume of blue linen. 
Made i in 14, 16 and 18-year sizes. Size 
16 requires 8 yards of 27-inch or 6 1-2 
yards of 44-inch material. Pattern for 
costume 10 cents. In ordering, be sure 


to state size 
No 1682 GH. Dull piak mohair 
costume, made in 14, 16 and 18-year 


sizes. The 16-year size requires 7 
yards of 27-inch or 4 yards of 48-inch 

material. Pattern for costume 10 cents. 
In ordering, be sure to state size wanted. 
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No 1679 GH. Child’s 
coat of mignonette- 
green cloth, with self- 
colored soutache and 
satin collar. Made in 
4, 6, 8 and 10-year sizes. 

he 6-year size requires 


cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size want: 


No 1677 GH. Child's frock of 
ecru mohair and red soutache. Red 
and ecru striped sash. Made in 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. The 8- 

ear size requires 3 1-2 yards of 

-inch or 2 yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial. Pattern 10 cents 

No 1717 GH. Guimpe dress for 
girl of 4,6and8 years. The 6-year 
size requires 3 3-4 yards of 27-inch 
or 2 1-4 yards of 44-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 


. 
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2 1-2 yards of 27-inch or y, 
1 3-4 yards of 52-inch 
material. Pattern 10 \ 


beans in the package, 
in a quart measure 


A quart of 
and as it appears 


A collection of dishonest measures made 
Rochester, N Y 
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To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 
cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


A Leakage 


How the Family Purse Is Robbed by Short Weights and 
Measures 


By Frederic T. Cardoze 


HE habit of taking the 
honesty or accuracy of 
a grocer or dealer in 
household necessities for 
granted, without verify- 
ing the weight or meas- 
ure supplied upon ar- 
riving home, is costing housekeepers a 
lot of money. The short weighing and 
measuring system which exists today in 
many localities and in practically every 
city in the great state of New York has 
been the object of extensive investigation 
on the. part of the authorities, with the 
result that many offenders have been 
found and in a number of instances pun- 
ished. 

Short weight might almost be said to 
be the usual thing. Who would suspect 
that on a pair of faulty scales the posi- 
tion of the weight has everything to do 
with the cheating of the customer? Yet 
this is a fact and one which has been 
frequently demonstrated. The position 
of a weight on a scale should be in the 
middle; then the eustomer may rest as- 
sured that what is registered is the cor- 
rect weight. Often when the apparatus 
is not true the weight is placed on one 


side, giving a considerable advantage to 
the dealer. 

In the city of Syracuse, N Y, a large 
number of measures were seized by the 
authorities because they were false, and 
the continuation of the erusade brings 
to light the fact that bogus measuring 
receptacles of almost endless variety are 
in use everywhere. 

Governor Curtis Guild, Jr, while gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, declared that hon- 
est weights and measures were needed by 
the honest manufacturer, who, in the ab- 
sence of a legally enforced standard 
gauge, is obliged to compete with dis- 
honest manufacturers who secure a lower 
cost of production by paying for a lighter 
weight of produce than that actually fur- 
nished. 

The supplies for the kitchen cost more 
each succeeding year, and the nominal 
cost is increased if in addition the house- 
wife does not receive as much as she pays 
for. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
householders take upon faith the quan- 
tity of the commodity bought, innocently 
giving every encouragement to the short 
weight and measure practices now so 
prevalent. These are due largely to ig- 
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morance, negligence 
and desire to undersell 
competitor. 

Package goods, a 
most sanitary and 
commendable method 
of handling food pro- 
ducts, are increasing. 
Under the National 
Pure Food Law there exists a guarantee 
of quality but not of quantity, and most 
packages are not marked; in fact, many 
goods that were marked in former years 
now omit or fail to state the quantity. 

Order five pounds of pail lard. One 
brand hardly weighs five pounds, pail 
and all, and is not marked “ five pounds,” 
as you imagine, but simply “ five,” and is 
called “Number Five.” Another brand 
will contain five pounds of lard, and pail 
and lard will weigh about five and three- 
quarters pounds. In both cases you have 
paid for five pounds of lard at an extra 
price because it is in a pail. Suppose 
you purchase raisins. Two packages are 
of exactly the same size, they both cost 
twelve cents per package, the former 
contains twelve and one-half ounces, the 
latter sixteen ounces of raisins, and the 
quality of the latter is by no means in- 
ferior. 

Canned goods are put up in all forms 
and sizes of containers. Some large cans 
are only partially filled. Without citing 
innumerable instances, it is only necessary 
to refer to the excellent reports of Com- 
missioner Ladd of North Dakota, who, by 
statistics on weights covering five years, 
has shown that the enforcement of a law 
requiring the net con- 
tents to be stated on 
the outside of con- 
tainers has resulted in 
from seventeen to 
twenty-one per cent 
increase in the con- 
tents of the cans with 
no inerease in price. 
Some firms, however, 
rather than comply 
with the law and let 
the purehaser know 
the quantity received, 
have withdrawn from 
the state. 

There are many 
commodities whose 
manufacturers or deal- 
ers observe no rule of 
consistency in the put- 
ting up, consequently 


the consumer is very 
often deceived as to 
the quantity which he 
is buying. This ap- 
plies to various canned 
goods, to crackers, to 
syrups and molasses 
put up in bottles, to 
lard in pails, to butter 
in prints, erocks or tubs, to ice cream 
in pails, to sliced meats, ham and 
packing-house products, and to prac- 
tically all bottled goods, including 
whiskies, brandies and beer. Baking 
powders, teas, coffees, borax, salt, rice, 
starch and soda are put up in paper 
packages on which the net contents are 
stated. Paper packages absorb moisture 
and therefore are subject to variation on 
account of climatic conditions. 

The manufacturers of package products 
will argue on shrinkage with the greatest 
show of scientific skill, and yet imme- 
diately turn around and show why waxed 
paper containers and other sealed packages 
are the best because they are air-tight. 
There is a shrinkage in some commodities, 
but it is slight. The best proof of the 
fallacy of the contention is found in the 
fact that in some stores the net weight 
and measure are indicated on packages, 
the quantity always holds out and there 
is no inerease in price over short-weight 
packages. 

Produce should be sold by weight or 
dry measure. Potatoes average sixty 
pounds to the full bushel, legally so esta 
lished in practically every state, yet fifty 
per cent of potatoes are sold to the house- 
wife at forty-two to 
fifty pounds to the 
bushel. An energetic 
sealer in Rochester, 
N Y, saved the public 
a large amount in one 
year on potatoes alone 
by insisting that in his 
eity the consumer re- 
ceive what she or he 
paid for. The huek- 
ster carries six-quart 
instead of eight-quart 
measures and sells the 
former as a peck, a 
loss of twenty-five per 
cent to the housewife. 
Beans are sold in over 
half of the stores by 
liquid quart, although 
they are clearly a dry 
commodity and by 
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every law in the land should be sold by 
dry measure. If you buy beans by a 
liquid quart you lose fifteen per cent. 
Fruit is sold by the basket, small garden 
truck by the handful and the double hand- 
ful. The use of false-bottom measures, 
measures with sliding bottom, with double 
bottom, with lapped sides, cut-off tops, all 
are favorites with hucksters and a drain 
on the kitchen fund. 

You have saved rags and old paper in 
order to dispose of them to the junk ped- 
dler. He will probably use a sliding front 
spring scale, a scale with bent index, a 
scale with donble graduations, or a seale 
with no spring at all. A large bag of 
rags, he tells you, weighs only ten pounds. 
He shows you the indication. Being hon- 
est and truthful, you take his word, for 
he has shown you. 

A woman bought two pounds of butter 
from a “bogus farmer,” and being wise 
she weighed it, found it three ounces short 
and demanded a rebate. The seller made 
some feeble excuse, but immediately ac- 
cepted the weighing on her scale. There 
were fifty other packages then on his 
wagon. Did all of the other buyers make 
the same demand, or did he voluntarily 
make the rebate to all of them? 

Why should coal, wood, oil, gas, not be 
tested? Why should not a competent of- 
ficial see to it that at least all of the 


weights, scales and measures are correct, 
and then, with sufficient authority, see that 
they are correctly used for the protection 
of the housewife, the honest and legitimate 
dealer and manufacturer? 

Every housekeeper should consider a 
necessary adjunct to her kitchen a good, 
not necessarily expensive, scale, a set of 
wooden dry measures and a liquid quart 
measure. Have them all tested and certi- 
fied by the sealer of weights and measures 
of your town, county or city. If actually 
used and correct weight and measure al- 
ways demanded, this would save enough in 
a year to buy a handsome set of furs or 
clothe the baby. 

There are two kinds of scales which may 
be procured by the housewife at moder- 
ate cost. The first has a capacity of 
thirty-seven pounds by one-sixteenth of 
an ounce. It is constructed of a single 
beam with a tin scoop. The price varies 
from five to eight dollars. The second 
kind has a capacity of twenty-five pounds 
by one ounce and is known as a tin scoop 
spring scale. 

As final advice, do not buy butter by the 
“print,” but specify “pound print;” 
avoid “the cup,” “the basket,” “the 
measure,” “the handful,” “ the bag,” “ the 
bundle,” “the glass,” “the jar;” all of 
these have no meaning either in law or by 
eustom of trade. 


For the Preserve Closet 


up in such a way that bacterial 
action is prevented. This is ac- 
complished first by boiling, which kills 
all the living bacteria. Not only must the 
fruit be rendered sterile, Lut the glasses 
and eovers mist be boiled, too. The sec- 
ond mode of preventing bacterial action 
is the addition of sugar, vinegar or spice. 
Neither of these methods need be a detri- 
ment to the fruit flavors, but too much 
boiling, especially when acid is present, 
changes the fruit flavor, and too much 
sugar or spice hides it. If the processes 
are earefully followed in a good recipe 
the results will seldom be failures. 
When planning to refill the preserve 
closet, add rhubarb, put up in a number 
of ways, to the list. 


Canned Rhubarb 
The easiest way to ean rhubarb is to 


oor and vegetables must be put 


eut it in inch lengths, fill jars with it, 
cover with cold water and seal. This 
keeps nicely for months, and is excellent 
for pies in December and January 


Rhubarb Jelly 


Cut cleaned stalks in short pieces, put 
into preserving kettle, allowing a eup of 
water to two pounds of rhubarb. Boil 
till it is a soft pulp, put into jelly bag 
and drip without pressing. Return juice 
to kettle, allowing one pound of sugar 
to one pint of juice, stir till the sugar 
dissolves, and boil rapidly until it jellies 
when tried on a cold saucer; skim when 
necessary. While hot turn into tumblers; 
when firm and cold cover with paper or 
paraffin. 


Rhubarb Marmalade 


Allow three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to every pound of rhubarb. Cut 
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in short Jengths without peeling, mix 
sugar and rhubarb, put in preserving ket- 
tle and bring slowly to the boiling point. 
Boil carefully, stirring frequently to keep 
from sticking or burning, for an hour. 
Put in jars the usual way; when cold 
cover with hot paraffin. 


Rhubarb Marmalade 


Boil for twenty minutes four pounds 
of rhubarb, cut into small pieces, leaving 
the skin on. Add the juice of five lemons 
and the rind, which has been sliced off 
thinly, boiled in a little water for about 
twenty minutes, or until soft, then chopped 
fine. To this add six pounds of granu- 
lated sugar, one pound of blanched al- 
monds, chopped or cut, and one wineglass 
of Jamaica ginger. Boil all together until 
thick. The almonds may be omitted, if 
desired, and still leave a delicious marma- 
lade. K. G. 


Strawberries Preserved Whole 


The most attractive-looking preserves 
are put up this way. Crush two quarts 
of berries and simmer gently for twenty 
minutes. Strain. For a pint of juice 
allow a pound of sugar. Heat the sugar 
and add to the juice as soon as strained. 
Return to stove and boil until thick, skim- 
ming when necessary. Fill hot glasses 
with hulled, clean, whole berries, cover 
over with the boiling hot syrup and put 
on sterilized covers. E. E. 


Strawberries and Pineapple 


Strawberries and pineapple mixed make 
a delightful change for a few meals, par- 
ticularly as a sauce for a plain steamed 
pudding. Cut one pineapple in small dice, 
and stew until tender. Cool and measure 
and add to it twice as much strawberries. 
Fill jars with this mixture. Cover to 
overflowing with a syrup made of twice 
as much sugar as water, put on covers, 
put in boiler with water coming two- 
thirds up the jars, and let cook half an 
hour. Remove jars, screw on tops and 
eool slowly. 


Pineapple Preserves 


Wash clean fine ripe pineapples. Put 
them in a large kettle or boiler full of 
cold water, boil until they can be pene- 
trated between the sections with a broom 
straw. Take them out; when cool, cut 
them in slices one-half inch thick, pare 
off the rind and extract the cores. Weigh 
them, and to each pound allow one pound 
of sugar. Cover a pan with a layer of 
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sugar and then a layer of fruit. Let stand 
twelve hours, then drain the slices and put 
the syrup on to boil. Boil syrup and 
skim until scum ceases to rise, then drop 
fruit in syrup and cook slowly about 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Put into hot 
jars, cover with syrup until overflowing, 
and put on the sterilized covers. Quinees 
prepared in this way are much improved. 


L. L. 
Pickled Cherries 


Pit the cherries, just cover with cider 
vinegar, and let stand overnight. In the 
morning drain (the vinegar may be saved 
for other use) and measure the cherries. 
Use equal parts sugar and fruit. Allow 
the mixture to stand two days, stirring 
frequently until the sugar is dissolved, 
and then put into cans. R. H. 


Asparagus Canned Without Acid 


Buy the large kind, big as a man’s 
thumb and white as milk. Peel each stalk 
to near the point, take twenty-four stalks 
for each jar, tie in bundles, lay on a flat 
surface and cut off the stem end so that 
the bundles are one and one-half inches 
shorter than the jar. Lay the bundles for 
five jars in a saucepan large enough to 
accommodate them easily, and put the 
pieces you eut from the bottom in also. 
Boil till they begin to be tender, but not 
done. Take out, untie one bundle at a 
time and put the stalks into jars, with 
the stem end at the bottom of the jar. 
Set each jar as filled into a pan of hot 
water on the stove. When the five jars 
are filled with the long stems, divide up 
the small pieces among them, placing on 
top of the tips till the jar is well filled. 
Now add five teaspoons of salt to the 
liquor they were boiled in and divide that 
over the five jars, filling up with boiling 
water till quite full. Serew on lids, but 
no rubber, put them in a flat-bottomed 
kettle large enough to hold them with 
clean hot water up to the neck of the jar. 
Bring quickly to a boil, and then, with 
less heat, boil twenty minutes steadily. 
Then raise one jar at a time, take off the 
top, put on new rubbers, reseal and set 
aside until all are done. Then go over 
each again and make the lid airtight, set 
upside down in paper bags, and when 
cold put in dark cellar. Always stand the 
jar on its head, and shake as little as 
possible. L. E. E. 


“Tr REQUIRES genius to order a dinner; 
it requires talent to cook a dinner; it 
requires mere ability to eat a dinner.” 
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Easy Cooking for Campers 


By Edith Emery 


HE one who prepares the meals for 
the free-and-easy life of camp, 
wants to be out with the rest of the 

fun makers. How can she do it and still 
have three substantial meals to satisfy 
the big appetites developed by the great 
outdoors? Answer: take a fireless cooker 
to camp this year. 

Now, do not say you are tired of read- 
ing of fireless cookers, and you think they 
are all nonsense anyhow. Try one and 
see! They are all good, and they all cook. 
One will cut down your fuel bills fully 
one-half and will give you several hours 
a day extra to spend outdoors. 

Do you want to go across the bay to 
the lighthouse with the girls this morning? 
If you do, the chowder will not be ready 
for them when they get back so hungry 
they could eat the dinner plates and all. 
Do it this way and you may have your 
fun, and dinner in time, too. 

While the girls are clearing up the 
breakfast, make the chowder. Try out a 
two-inch eube of salt pork eut in small 
pieces, add half a cup of sliced ohions and 
cook until yellow, add one quart of clams 
and let it cook gently. Parboil one quart 
of potatoes cut in dice, drain and add to 
clams with a pint of water when they have 
cooked ten minutes. Now make a quart 
of tomato sauce by thickening a can of 
tomatoes with two tablespoons of butter 
and four of flour; add salt, pepper and 
eayenne and add it to the rest of the 
chowder. Let it all boil up once, cover 
tightly, put it all in the fireless cooker, 
wrapped up closely. Butter one dozen 
crackers, put them in the bottom of your 
serving dish with one pint of cold milk. 
Now go and join the girls—they are just 
ready to go. When you get back turn 
your chowder over the crackers and sit 
down and eat it. It will be hot and the 
best you ever ate. 

The “men folks” suddenly think they 
want to have a fire on the rocks and cook 
supper over there. The supper prepared 
in the fireless cooker can go along just as 
it is. You have a bean soup and rice with 
apricots cooking. If they broil fish and 
fry potatoes, it will be just the meal you 
had planned. The knives, forks and 
spoons ean be washed in the hot water 
you had under the soup. The paper plates 
and eups taken for pienie lunches need 


not be washed, so you can sit and enjoy 
the sunset. 

The easiest way to broil fish is to stand 
or hang your broiler in front of the fire 
with the fish in the bottom of it, and three 
or four slices of bacon folded over the 
top, which will drip down and baste the 
fish deliciously. 

It is such a warm day, and there is that 
piece of meat the “man of the house” 
brought down to be roasted for dinner. 
Brown it nicely in the little oven of the 
oil stove, leaving it in for about fifteen 
minutes, so it will be heated through; 
brown some potatoes at the same time. 
Put them both in the fireless cooker, cover 
tightly. In another compartment put 
some peas that boiled for ten minutes. 
Fit in all the covers and go and entertain 
your lord and master on his Sunday away 
from town. When you wish to serve that 
dinner, wash and dress some lettuce for 
the salad, and have berries and cream for 
dessert. 

Are you so far from any farm or town 
that when the vegetables reach you they 
are wilted? These may all be freshened, 
from lettuce down to beets, by wetting 
thoroughly with cold water, shaking off 
as much water as possible, then sealing in 
glass jars and putting in the coolest place, 
if you have no ice to put them near. 

Try to persuade the men who come 
down over Sunday that you have a claim to 
resting that day as well as they have, and 
although you do not intend to feed them 
on sardines and crackers, still you think 
they could get along without a course din- 
ner as well as you and the girls can the 
rest of the week. When they show the 
least inclination toward yielding to your 
idea, try the following dinner: 

An easy Sunday dinner 

If you have a stove for wood and coal 
and you think you must do all your bak- 
ing in it, you have a delightful surprise 
coming. Mix up a good corn cake and 
put it on a round pan half full. Put a 
hot lid from your stove in the bottom of 
the big kettle in the fireless cooker. Put 
your covered corneake pan on top of it, 
and on that put another hot stove lid. 
Half cook some macaroni, drain and put it 
in with a sauce containing a good quantity 
of cheese and cover with crumbs. Put 
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this dish on the second hot lid, have it 
covered with a tin cover and place a third 
hot stove lid on top. Put on the cover of 
the big kettle and put the heat-retaining 
covers over all. These will be baked in 
about an hour and a half, but you may 
leave them there longer without hurting 
them in any way. These stove lids need 
not be red hot; the heat that will boil 
water is sufficient. If the stove lids are 
not available, flat stones may be heated 
and used to bake with, clambake style. 
For dessert, serve plenty of fruit. 

For real “ roughing it,” a crude hay box 
ean be made at the camp. Dig a hole in 
the ground, line it well with dry pine 
needles to fit closely around a couple of 
covered kettles, fill a sack with pine 
needles to cover over, and there is your 
cooker. Cereals may be started cooking 
at the evening fire, put in your fireless 
kettles and left till morning, when they 
will be ready to serve with the broiled 
fish someone has been enterprising enough 
to get up and eatch. Don’t serve mere 
milk with that cereal—use syrup, and 
every day you will have to make more 
cereal. You could make a_ bullhead 
chowder in the evening, and have it cook- 
ing all night to be hot for breakfast, be- 
cause chowder and soup are good things 
for breakfast on chilly mornings in the 
real camp. Make your bullhead chowder 
this way and the result will be greeted 
with yells of delight: 

Try out six slices of bacon, add one 
cup of thinly sliced onions and one quart 
of sliced potatoes and fry until light 
brown and tender. Then add one quart 
of boiling water and one quart of fish. 
The bullheads must be cleaned and cut in 
small pieces. Add salt and pepper to 
taste, let it get boiling hot and put it in 
the fireless cooker till morning. When 
ready to serve add one quart of hot milk 
with one dozen crackers soaked in it. 

Some of the best staples for campers 
of all sorts are sugar, evaporated milk 
and cream, oatmeal, rice, tapioca, a self- 
raising or prepared flour, dried prunes, 
apricots, raisins and bacon. By fishing, 
many campers can get along with very 
little besides these. Of course, there must 
be variety in their preparation. The pre- 
pared flour lends itself to many an appe- 
tizing dish. In the biseuit line, it will 
make muffins of all sorts, oatmeal, rice, 
berry, and these can be converted to pud- 
dings with the addition of sauce. 

Then come the griddlecakes. Boys 
often think that a day in camp is not 
complete if the griddle has not been used, 


and many of them are experts in its use. 
With the addition to a plain batter of a 
eup of cooked rice, oatmeal, bread 
crumbs, chopped stewed prunes or apri- 
cots, sliced bananas, apples, blueberries, 
there are enough things to make a dif- 
ferent pancake every day for a month, 
and they are all good. 

If the camp is too far from markets or 
hotels, it is well to take along plenty of 
canned goods—soups, vegetables, sauces, 
fruits and meats. Make out the list be- 
fore starting, and have them sent. There 
are soup powders that are good. If you 
take lentil and julienne soups dried, and 
tomato, consomme and chicken canned, 
you will have enough variety. In country 
towns you can seldom get a good variety 
of canned goods and the length of time 
they have been on the shelves is often to 
their detriment. Beets, shell beans, string 
beans and peas are safe to take with you. 
Dried vegetables come that make light, 
close packing. Dried potatoes, for in- 
stance, may be soaked all night and be 
used in chowder, or scalloped, or fried. 
You may be far away from good candy 
and other sweets, so be sure to carry sub- 
stitutes, such as strawberry preserves, 
raspberry jam, canned peaches, pears 
and pineapples. Finally, put in some 
canned meats, dried beef, corned beef 
hash, ox tongue, potted ham, deviled 
chicken, ete. 

In all the plans and calculations for 
light housekeeping and easy camping in 
vacation time inelude the fireless cooker. 
Remember that it will save time, fuel 
and worry, and you will be more rested 
after this vacation than you ever were 
before. 


Wuen Maxine Fonpant, and experi~ 
menting with combinations of materials 
and flavorings, I found that the addition 
of a few drops of almond extract to 
any candy made with “home grated” 
cocoanut enhanced its natural flavor, 
while if it was used with the drier shred- 
ded cocoanut which comes in packages, 
the improvement was very marked, fresh- 
ening it wonderfully. Acting on the 
idea, I made the same addition to cocoa- 
nut pies, custards and puddings, with 
excellent results. It “goes off” slightly, 
in the heat of cooking, and its use cannot 
be detected by the uninitiated, if care is 
taken as to the amount. Very little is 
plenty, unless a definitely almond-fla- 
vored dessert is desired. 
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Luncheon al Fresco 


By Adéle Heller 


PREAD the pienie luncheon on the 

grass, even where it may invite a 

bug or two. If no bug is forthcom- 
ing supply a few artificial ones with your 
table decorations; these make grotesque 
favors and cause the feast to start in a 
burst of merriment. If you are, as we 
hope, in the woods, gather some delicate 
fern fronds to seatter over the cloth. You 
will find that you have a most fetching 
background. 

Now as to the menu: the markets are 
at the hight of their glory at this season, 
and your luncheon may be as pretentious 
or as modest as your purse or judgment 
may dictate. A wholly satisfying menu 
may be: 

Sandwiches Pickles 
Potato salad 
Veal loaf Boiled eggs 
Coffee Cake 
Fruit 

Or a more elaborate menu may be ear- 

ried out as follows: 
Sandwiches 
Broiled spring chicken 

Potato chips Endive 

Deviled eggs Pickled tongue 
Olives Pickles Radishes 
Strawberries Cake Coffee 


Let sandwiches be the most appetiz- 
ing, tempting things you can conceive of. 
Their number is legion and allows full 
scope to an inventive genius. If the 
sandwich is to be a mere introduction to 
your feast, let it be simply an appetizer, 
such as eaviar, salmon, nasturtium or 
cheese. If it is to be a feature of the lun- 
cheon, let it combine with these the more 
substantial ones, as onion, ham or mock 
pate de foie gras; and the sweet bit, as 
chocolate, fig, nut or date. In the build- 
ing of a sandwich remember first and fore- 
most that the bread must be a day old, 
and that it must be buttered on the loaf 
and then eut off thin as may be. Cut 
them in various shapes, round, long and 
narrow, square and oblong. 


Caviar Sandwich a la Russe 

This is decidedly an appetizer. Mix 
the caviar with lemon juice, a bit of 
chopped onion and a mere suggestion of 
chopped olive and celery; or if you like, 
add only the lemon juice, which is eon- 


sidered a necessity. If this seems too stiff 
> spread nicely add a few drops of olive 
oil. 

Salmon Sandwich 


The salmon sandwich is toothsome in- 
deed. Chop the fish fine and mix with 
some well-seasoned mayonnaise. 


The Nasturtium Sandwich 


This is eapable of several treatments. 
Wash the fresh flowers and lay the petals 
in ice water for a few minutes. Spread 
the bread with mayonnaise and place on 
a thick layer of the petals; or, omit the 
dressing and spread the petals on buttered 
slices. If possible serve these sandwiches 
with a few of the fresh blossoms and 
leaves scattered loosely over the plate. 


Cheese Sandwich 


A tasty sandwich is made of cream, 
or ordinary cottage cheese, mixed with 
olives partly chopped. Do not butter the 
bread for these. 

Onion Sandwich 

If you once eat an onion sandwich 
properly prepared, you will never again 
turn a patrician nose upward at its men- 
tion. For its preparation soak for an 
hour finely cut Bermuda onions in ice 
water which is thoroughly sweetened with 
sugar and well salted; drain and mix with 
slightly sweetened mayonnaise. Serve 
these in round slices without crust. 


Ham Sandwich 


A variation of the time-honored ham 
sandwich consists of chopping the meat 
and adding chopped pickles or olives. 


Pate de foie Gras Sandwich 


The mock pate de foie gras, which i 
diffieult to distinguish from the real thing, 
is made by running boiled calf’s liver 
through the meat chopper, reducing this 
to a smooth paste and adding finely 
chopped mushrooms or truffles. 


Sweet Sandwiches 


Another wide range 1s opened in the 
sweet sandwiches. A rolled fig sandwich 
which is attractive is simply made. Run 
the figs through the meat chopper and 
rub to a paste. Spread this on the loaf, 
then cut a thin slice and roll up tight. Of 
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course all crust must first be trimmed off. 
Chopped nuts may be combined in a 
delicious manner; blanched almonds with 
grated chocolate moistened with orange 
juice or rose water; walnuts with raisins; 
chocolate and cocoanut wet with sweet- 
ened cream; and blanched peanuts with 
melted butter are among the favorites. 
Then there is the date sandwich, made by 
adding a little lemon rind, cloves or cin- 
namon to chopped dates. A chocolate 
sandwich made of grated bitter chocolate 
moistened with a little sweet cream and 
sprinkled over with powdered sugar is a 
novelty. In serving, put each variety of 
sandwich on a separate plate. 


Potato Salad 


Potato salad properly made is a royal 
dish. The foundation is always the same: 
potatoes carefully boiled, peeled and 
slieed thin while hot, seasoned with salt, 
pepper, a little sugar and hot vinegar. 
The good old German kartoffel salad sim- 
ply treats these potatoes with a dressing 
of hot vinegar, oil and sliced onion and 
celery. It is, however, much improved 
by the addition of chopped eggs, olives, 
pickles, pimentos, bits of Holland herring 
and eelery dice, and thoroughly mixed and 
covered with mayonnaise. 

Broil the spring chicken and wrap each 
piece in wax paper and you will have no 
unsightly display of grease; serve on a 
bed of endive leaves. The eggs, too, 
should be wrapped in white wax paper. 
Strawberries will be a beautiful touch 
to your table. Leave the berries in their 
hulls and get the choicest ones the market 
affords. Hollow out the largest white 
cabbage you ean find, leaving only the 
shell, and heap the berries in this. Bright 
red cherries may be used in place of the 
berries, and are more easily carried in 
warm weather. 

Hot coffee is an ever welcome addition 
to a luncheon of any description, and 
truly the excitement of building the little 
eamp fire over which to hang the coffee 
pot is worth the trouble. Measure the 
coffee at heme and stir in the egg, put 
in the covered pot all ready to add the 
water, which should be put in cold. Let it 
eome to a boil slowly, steep only three 
minutes and settle for five. 


Packing the Luncheon 


Observe the same rule in packing the 
hamper as you would in packing a trunk: 
pack tight, leaving no space for things 
to slide about in transportation. If you 
have saved biscuit boxes they will be 
most convenient for packing the sand- 
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wiches, eggs, pickles and any small 
things. Be sure to wrap the sandwiches 
in damp napkins. Pack the cakes eare- 
fully, filling out corners with tissue paper. 
Put the fruit by itself, that it may not 
impregnate anything else with its odors. 
Place all china and silver in a basket by 
itself and do not take any more than you 
absolutely need. There is never any ex- 
euse for carrying platters or large serv- 
ing plates, for the most artistic ones may 
be fashioned of pasteboard, covered with 
ornamental paper mats or ferns or leave: 
or fringes of wild flowers. Paper plates, 
too, are permissible, but take plenty of 
forks and spoons. 


Drink and Fear Not 


Austrian Coffee Cup 

Make a pint of strong black coffee and 
flavor with one-half a teaspoon of bitter 
almond. Strain the coffee through a fine 
muslin cloth and then heat it to the boil- 
ing point in a double boiler. Add the 
yolks of two eggs well beaten, with two 
tablespoons of sugar and two tablespoons 
of thick cream. Cook until it thickens 
into custard, then take from the fire and 
cool. When ready to serve pour in a 
pitcher and send to the table with a pint 
of whipped cream sweetened and chilled, 
a pint of shaved ice and a quart bottle of 
soda or other mild-charged water icy cold. 
The coffee cup is served in tall thin 
glasses. First put in shaved ice, then eof- 
fee, the charged water and lastly the 
whipped cream. Twice as much water is 
used as coffee. Marie Eulalie Moran. 


Iced Cocoa 

During the warm summer weather one 
likes to have cool drinks ready to offer a 
caller or to use on the table, but the prep- 
aration takes so much time that the cool 
drink is not served as often as it might 
be if this device for making iced cocoa 
were known. Boil half a cup of cocoa, 
three-quarters of a cup of sugar and one 
cup of water to make a rich syrup. Put 
this in a jar on the ice, and it is ready 
to serve at a minute’s notice by simply 
taking a large spoonful to each glass of 
cold milk. 

This amount will last for several serv- 
ings and the delay of waiting for cocoa 
to cool is avoided. C. P. R. 


Wuo has a copy of the Catharine Owen 
book of candy recipes which is for 
sale? Address Editor of this magazine. 
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To Fill the Cooky Jar 


By Anne Warner 


Oatmeal Drops 


One cup each sugar and butter, creamed 
together, two eggs, two cups each flour 
and rolled oats, five tablespoons milk, one 
teaspoon cinnamon, one-half teaspoon 
each salt and soda sifted with the flour, 
one cup each of raisins and English wal- 
nuts finely chopped. Mix nuts and rai- 
sins before putting through the chopper. 
Drop the dough by half teaspoons, a 
eouple of inches apart, on inverted pans 
or rimless tin sheets and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Rich Short Bread 


Rub to a cream three-fourths of a 
pound of butter, add one-half eup of 
sugar, the beaten yolks of four eggs and 
one pound of flour. Stir in the peel of 
one lemon and one-half eup of blanched 
almonds, both finely chopped. Knead this 
till it is a smooth dough and roll out on 
a floured board to the thickness of one- 
fourth of an inch or more. Cut into 
squares. Have ready a plate’ of finely 
chopped candied peel, nuts, shredded citron 
and a little sugar. Into this lay one side 
of each square before putting them in 
the pan to bake. The mixture will adhere 
to the cakes more satisfactorily than when 
sprinkled on. 


Leaf Cookies 


Use any reliable recipe for plain cook- 
ies, reducing the quantity of sugar called 
for. Cut out with a leaf-shaped cutter 
and bake. Add two or three tablespoons 
of water to the beaten white of one egg, 
stir in powdered sugar until the right 
consistency to spread and gradually add 
green vegetable coloring till a pretty, pale 
tint of green is obtained. The coloring 
ean be secured at a candy store or of a 
manufacturer of extracts. Cover top of 
leaves with this icing, which will harden. 
These cookies are a wholesome dainty for 
children, as well as grown-ups. 


Scotch Cookies 


Two and one-half cups rolled oats, two 
and one-half cups flour (leaving out one- 
half cup toward roiling), one eup of sugar, 
two eggs, three tablespoons of milk, three- 
quarters of a teaspoon of soda, one-half 
eup butter, one-third cup beef drippings, 
one teaspoon of salt and one tablespoon 


of spices—cinnamon, nutmeg and clove 
mixed. Cream shortening and sugar; add 
eggs, well beaten, and the milk in which 
the soda has been dissolved. Mix the re- 
maining ingredients, then stir all together. 
Set aside to get cold before rolling thin. 
All cookies containing rolled oats need a 
sharp cutter. This rule makes a large 
quantity. 


Fruit Bars 


Mix two and one-half eups of flour, 
scant two and one-half cups rolled oats, 
one cup each of butter and brown sugar, 
one-half cup of sour milk and one tea- 
spoon of soda. Flour the board gener- 
ously, roll thin and cut with a narrow 
oblong cutter. Stone and put through a 
chopper one and one-half pounds of dates, 
roll this mass also into a thin sheet and 
cut with same cutter. Put a layer of date 
paste between every two of the cooky 
dough, sandwich fashion, and bake in a 
hot oven. When cold pack edgewise in 
a jar—and hide the jar. Ordinary cooky 
dough may be manipulated successfully 
in a similar way. Cut out in eireles and 
use jelly, chopped figs and _ pecans, 
chopped eandied fruits; in fact, any ap- 
petizing mixture of this sort, for a filling. 
Lay a teaspoon of “sweetmeats” in the 
center of a round; wet edges with milk 
before covering with a second circle; press 
edges together and bake quickly. 
Gingersnaps 

If gingersnap dough is mixed at night 
and stands in a cool place till morning, it 
ean be handled far more easily and with 
less flour than in the usual way, besides 
being ready to utilize the first oven heat. 
It makes these wafers delicious to leave 
out the ground ginger and add preserved 
ginger finely chopped instead. This simple 
recipe may not be different from others, 
but it is excellent: One cup of best Porto 
Rico molasses—seald and cool—one-half 
eup of softened butter, one-half teaspoon 
each of soda and salt, one teaspoon of yel- 
low ginger and flour to roll. 


Tue Hovusewrre’s Rep Book is the 
household account book, similar in ar- 
rangement to several well-known volumes 
of this class. Price $1. M. C. Galla- 
gher, Brooklyn, N Y. 
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HE best shorteakes are made with- 
out sweetening and without eggs. 
The dough should be handled very 

little and very lightly. Pat it out half an 
inch thiek on a floured board. Cut with 
a large biscuit eutter, place on pans or 
a cooky sheet, and bake in a hot oven so 
that they will be brown and crisp. When 
they are done, split, butter each half 
lightly, cover the under piece with crushed 
or sliced fruit, put on the upper half and 
decorate generously with fruit and 
whipped cream. It is best not to put 
these together until ready to serve, as 
they are more delicious when erisp. By 
serving the shorteakes individually in this 
way the thick, dough-like masses are 
avoided, as well as the difficult cutting 
and serving at the table. A very good 
rule to use in making the shorteakes fol- 
lows: 
Two cups of flour, one-half teaspoon 
of salt, three teaspoons baking powder, 
three tablespoons of lard, three table- 
spoons of butter and one-half eup of cold 
milk. Mix and sift the dry ingredients 
together, eut into them with a knife the 
lard and butter, then stir in the milk. 
Any fruit, or mixture of fruits, cooked 
or uneooked, makes aceeptable fillings; 
apple sauce, apple snow, even dried apple 
sauce, is good; sliced oranges, oranges 
and bananas mixed; oranges and cocoa- 
nut; stewed rhubarb; pineapple, both 
canned and fresh; strawberries, raspber- 
ries, raspberries and currants mixed, cher- 
ries, blackberries, mulberries; apricots, 
plums, pears and peaches. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


To avoid bothering to whip cream, serve 
a strawberry shortcake in this way: Cut 
part of the berries in half, to put be- 
tween and on top of the eakes. Crush 
enough of the rest of the berries to fill 
a cup, add a cup of cream, sweeten and 
pour it over the cakes when ready to 
serve. E. E. 


Cherry Shortcake 


Add one tablespoon of sugar to each 
pint of flour in the shortcake mixture. 
Pit and cook fresh cherries, sweeten to 
taste. When done, drain well; add the 
cherry syrup with sufficient hot water to 
make one quart, a piece of butter the 


Shortcakes as They Should Be 


By the Culinary Editor 


size of an egg, two heaping tablespoons of 
cornstarch, the whites of three eggs, one- 
half teaspoon of salt, sweeten to taste. 
Thicken the cherry syrup with the corn- 
starch and let stand in hot water until 
ready to use. Just before serving add the 
well-beaten whites to the mixture, and 
beat all well together. If the sauce is 
not pink, add some pink coloring, which 
comes with gelatin. Split and butter the 
shorteake, put the cherries between and 
on top, and pour the sauce over all. L. L. 


Raspberry and Currant Shortcake 


Sweeten the raspberries and let stand 
an hour or so. Before putting between 
and on top of the shorteakes add a cup 
of strained currant juice to one quart of 
raspberries. Garnish with whipped 
cream. KE. E. 


Pineapple Shortcake 


Cut the pineapple in small eubes and 
stew with a cup of sugar until tender. 
When cool put on the ice so it will be- 
come very cold. Strain off the juice to 
use in a pudding sauce, and to the fruit 
add whipped cream. Pile between and on 
top of the cakes and decorate with a red 
cherry or berry. E. E. 

Apricot Shortcake 

Cook six apricots in a eup of water, 
the juice of half a lemon, and half a eup 
of sugar; mash and strain, and flavor with 
half a teaspoon of almond extract. Put 
three half apricots between the short- 
cakes, and one-half on top. Pour the 
syrup over all and fill the top half apri- 
cot with whipped cream. 

Mulberry Shortcake 

Make a mulberry jelly, using equal 
parts of hard red berries and fully ripe 
berries. Use one pint of water to three 
quarts of berries, simmer and proceed as 
for regular jelly. This makes a deep 
crimson, rather tart jelly, and is delicious 
in shorteakes with whipped cream. E. E. 
Apple Shortcake 


Make this filling by heating in a double 
boiler a cup of apple sauce, adding sugar 
to taste and then beating in gradually the 
yolks of two eggs and the juice of one 
lemon. Cook, stirring, for a minute, and 


set aside until cold before spreading on 
the cake. Marion Harland. 
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Our Experiment Station 


Newsy Notes 


HE fireless cookers that claim they 
will bake, really do bake. There 
are two in the Experiment Station 

which have been tried and come up to 
the highest expectations. Two plates are 
heated for five or ten minutes, on a gas 
burner or vapor stove, the cold dish is 
put between them in the cooker, the whole 
covered as usual, and the baking is done 
as well as if the food were in the oven. 

The people who bake pies will find a 
treasure in the new oven floor. This is 
a large, round sheet of iron which is 
turned on a little platform by a long- 
handled hook. It may be used on top of 
the stove for a griddle, but its best place 
is the oven, where several pies may be 
placed on it and turned conveniently with- 
out the filling being spilled or burning the 
hands. A number of little pies could be 
placed on it and the children could turn 
them and brown them with the greatest 
ease in the cooking class. A domestic 
science teacher remarked this when visit- 
ing the laboratory. 

Another useful article for home and 
eoekery classes is a curved knife for eut- 
ting butter balls. Dip the knife in cold 
water, cut into the butter, turn it around 
and take it out with a nice, round ball. 
With this the heating and the chilling and 
fussing with paddles is avoided. A pic- 
ture of this knife appeared in our “ Shop 
Windows,” in the May number. ; 

Making two kinds of ice cream at on 
time in one freezer, was an interesting 
experiment. Two small cans, each holding 
a different kind, are fitted together at 
the ends and placed on their side in the 
ice ean and both turned at once very 
easily. There is a great surface exposed 
to the ice, so the freezing is quite rapid. 
The cans are well made, and there is ab- 
selutely no danger of salt getting into 
the cream. 

The gas range is now fitted with a top 
that saves gas and increases the capacity 
of the top of the range. Before, just five 
things could be cooked at once, and all 
five burners were at work. Now as many 
things may cook as can be crowded on 
the top and only two burners need 
be lighted. This top prevents things 


from spilling down over the burners, 
so the gas stove is much cleaner than 
before. 

The laboratory contains some seamless 
steel kettles, which have the strength and 
capacity of the old-fashioned iron kettle, 
but are surprisingly light in weight. They 
are easily cleaned, and having a bright 
polish, are very attractive to the eye. 

The spider and griddle of steel without 
seams are very strong. The handle and 
pan are all of one piece, so they cannot 
break apart at the rivets. The surface of 
these frying pans is very hard and highly 
polished, so they may be scoured and 
made to shine like new whenever used. 

Oftentimes the sink drain becomes 
clogged with grease or other matter and 
at once the plumber is sent for. He 
fusses around and gets the kitchen dirty, 
and a few days later sends in a bill. 
This may all be avoided by having a little 
suction pump which fits over the drain 
pipe and easily draws up the offending 
matter. 

In a small family, or one where coffee 
is not often used, a coffee mill would be 
a convenience. The whole coffee may then 
be bought—put up in one-pound cans is 
the most sanitary way—and a little of it 
ground as needed. This keeps it fresh 
and strong. Always buy coffee, tea, rice, 
spices, crackers, dried fruits, everything 
possible, packed in cans or packages. All 
high-grade packing is done in a clean 
place by clean people, and the packed 
goods are never exposed to the dust, flies 
and otherwise insanitary conditions of 
the stores. 

The time is coming, if it is not already 
here, in which denatured alcohol is a 
cheaper, safer and altogether better illu- 
minant than kerosene. Tests have been 
conducted by the Electrical Testing Labo- 
ratories of New York, which demonstrated 
that denatured alcohol at forty cents per 
gallon is actually lower in price, for light- 
ing, than kerosene at fifteen cents per 
gallon, and lower in cost for cooking pur- 
poses, than coal at $7 per ton. Denatured 
aleohol is cleanlier than kerosene and 
much less dangerous. It is the ordinary 
aleohol of commerce rendered unfit to 
drink by the addition of some substanes 
soluble therein. 
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SUNDAY 


Breakfast 


Apricots E 
Spanish omelet C 
Rolls A Coffee E 


Dinner 


Roast beef C 
Roasted potatoes A 
Cucumbers E 
Tomatoes A 
Strawberry junket H 
Small coffee E 


Supper 


Shrimp newburg C 
Cake B Cocoa A 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Strawberries 
cereal A 

Nye gems B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 
Macaroni and cheese 
croquettes F 
Rolls A Olives E 
Cookies A Milk A 


Dinner 


Cream of lettuce 
soup A 
Bread sticks A 
Halibut ramekins C 
Baked potatoes A 

Asparagus G 
Lemon jelly with 
whipped cream H 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and top 
milk A 
Crisped bacon A 
Cress E 
Toasted rolls A 
Co. 


Luncheon or 
Supper 
Asparagus salad* F 
Toasted crackers A 
Pineapple tapioca B 
Cake B Tea E 


Dinner 


Pork cutlets* D 
New potatoes with 
cream sauce A 


and 


Additional Dishes for Variety 


with the letter of the group to which they belong) 


Beets A 
Lettuce G 
Crackers A 

Cream cheese E 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Baked eggs C 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Mushrooms on 
toast C 
Strawberries H 
Cakes H Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Crown of lamb C 
Maitre d’hotel 
potatoes A 
Peas A 
Cucumbers G 
Coffee blancmange 
with whipped 
cream H 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Rice griddle cakes B 
Sausages B 
Dry toast A 

Coffee 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Broiled tomatoes A 
Corn bread B 
Cocoanut timbales 
with custard 
sauce H 
Tea E 


Lamb salad F 
Rolls A 
Asparagus A 
Strawberry short- 
cakes I 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cream toast with 
marmalade B 
Broiled smoked 
halibut C 
Coffee BD 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Vegetable bouillon E 
Crackers A 
Creamed lima beans 
in croustades C 
Orange sherbet 
Cakes H 


Dinner 


Boiled salmon with 
egg sauce C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Dressed lettuce A 
Bread and almond 
pudding I 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Eggs boiled in 
shell C 
Rolls A Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Surprise 
quettes D 
Potatoes au gratin F 
Apricots G 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Rump steak with 
mushroom sauce C 
Baked potatoes A 
Stuffed baked 
onions A 
Angelcake and 
strawberries H 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed kidneys F 
Brown bread B 
Radishes B 
Coffee E 


Cucumber and rad- 
ish salad A 
Steamed cherry 
dumpling I 
Small coffee E 


What to Eat in June 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 


(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 


Supper 


Strawberry sand- 
wiches A 
Cookies B Cocoa A 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk A 

Brown 
brewis B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 
Cherry salad* F 
Cheese straws A 
Crullers* B 
Iced coffee E 


Dinner 


Baked ham C 
Potato cakes A 
Beet greens G 
Mustard pickles E 
Strawberry tart- 
lets H 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Apricots C 
Broiled chops C 
Baked new  pota- 
toes A 
Toast A Coffee E 


ZGuncheon or 
Supper 
Deviled crabs C 
Split rolls A 
Crackers 
cheese A 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Cold sliced ham C 
Rice salad* F 
Asparagus tips on 
toast A 
Cherry pie H 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Toasted rolls A 


bread 


and 


3; 
fy 
pas 
Dinner 
Dinner 
(Fireless cooker 
dinner) 
Steak en casserole D 
Creamed peas A 
Poached eggs C 
a 
: 


Luncheon or 
Supper 
Cream of asparagus 
soup A 
Bread sticks A 
Fried cereal B 
Strawberries A 
Cocoa A 
Dinner 
Breaded veal Ger- 
man style D 
Hashed brown pota- 
toes B 
Cucumbers G 
Tomatoes G 
Apricot ice 
Pound cake H 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Apricots E‘ 


GOOD EATING 


Toast sandwiches F 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Stuffed beet salad F 
Graham gems B 
Snowballs with 
strawberry sauce* H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Tripe ragout with 
rice C 
Sweet pickles E 
Radishes G 
Peas and carrots A 
Lady Washington 
cake* I 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 


Cherries E 
Baking powder bis- 
cuit A 
Doughnuts B 
Coffee E 


Fried flounder E 
Potato salad A 
Cream puffs H 

Cocoa A 


Dinner 
Fricassee of clams C 
Julienne potatoes B 

Spaghetti A 
Cucumbers G 
Strawberry ice 
cream H 
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SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Crisp bacon A 
Lettuce E 
Steamed bread B 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or 
Supper 
Beef stew with 
dumplings D 
Plums A Tea E 
Dinner 
Baked beans D 
Finger rolls A 
Beet and string bean 
salad A 
Cherry jelly with 
cream H 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


{To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 
under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. In other words, in 
making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which follow herewith.] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Strawberries and 
cream 
New beets 
Vegetables with 
cream sauce 
Fruit salads 
Dressed lettuce 
Cream soups 
Asparagus with 
butter sauce 
Cucumber salad 


Escalloped onions 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Well-baked rolls 
Popovers 

Crisp bacon 
Toast 

Steamed potatoes 
Boiled rice 
Cocoa 

Green peas 
String beans 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Cherry dumplings 

Strawberry short- 
cakes 

Potatoes au gratin 

Pork cutlets 

French toast 

Banana pudding 

griddle-cakes 
and syrup 


Graham gems 
Crullers* 
Stewed figs 
Date cake 
Fritters 
Waffies 


Cereals cooked a 


long time 
Rye muffins 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Broiled steaks 
Lamb chops 
Roast fillet of beef 
Broiled chicken 
Quail on toast 
Baked stuffed fish 
Clam chowder 
Cheese souffle 
Spanish omeret 
Baked eggs 

rawns 


Cod 

Flounders 

Clams 

Salmon 

Herrings 

Halibut croquettes 
Haddock timbales 
Trout 

Shrimp newburg 
Deviled crabs 
Broiled lobster 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Breaded chops 
Pork cutlets* 
Fried chicken 
Lamb casseroled 
Curried veal 
Roast veal or pork 
Beef loaf with 
bacon 


Irish stew 
Fried flounders 
Fried lobster 
Baked beans 
Split peas 
Lentils 

Kidney stew 
Baked hearts 


Appetizers 


Strawberries 
Cherries 

Pickled beets 
Watercress 
Cucumber sauce 
for meat and 


s 
Pickled cherries* 


Spiced preserves 
Canapes 

Hors d'oeuvres 
Jellied boufllon 
Iced tea 

Coffee 

Fruit punch 
Frappe 


“*Complete Foods F 


Welsh rabbit on 
toast 

Clam chowder 

Escalloped salmon 

Cheese fondu 

Nut sandwiches 

Russian salad* 


Macaroni and cheese 
croquettes 

Rice salad with 
mayonnaise* 

corn with 


m 
Codfish balls 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Dandelions 
Spinach 

Green peppers 
Chicory 
Cucumbers 
Beet greens 
Carrots 
Radishes 
Lettuce 


Cafe parfait 

Strawberry mousse 

Lemon sherbet 

Cherry ice 

Pineapple tapioca 

Chocolate junket 
with whipped 
cream 


Strawberries 
Cherries 
Apricots 

Plums 

Oatmeal muffins 
Bran gems 
Corn breads 
Graham biscuits 
Watercress 


Light Desserts H 


Spanish cream 

Cornstarch blanc- 
mange 

Charlotte russe 

Fruit with custard 
sauce 

Gelatin pudding 

Fruit with cream 


Hearty Desserts J 


Shortcakes 

Chocolate bread 
pudding 

Steamed dumplings 
and fruit sauce 

Waffles with fruit 
sauce 


Lemon pie 

Layer cake 

Steamed graham 
pudding 

Baked bananas and 


cream 
Chocolate pie 


Luncheon or f 
Supper 
| 
| 


OW the warm weather is coming let 
us try to simplify our menus. We 
will have dishes that can be cooked 

early in the day and be reheated in the 

short time that it takes to prepare salads 
and fruit for the serving. 

For the Spanish omelet, for the first 
breakfast, to a tomato sauce add _ sliced 
olives, mushrooms and pimentos, and put 
this in the fold and around the plain 
omelet. 

There is strawberry junket for des- 
sert at dinner. Put a strawberry in the 
bottom of each glass or mold. Fill the 
glasses with chocolate junket and let it 
set. Serve with a heap of whipped cream 
and strawberries. 

For luncheon the first Monday the mac- 
aroni and cheese eroquettes are prepared 
by making a thick white sauce, adding 
half a eup of cheese and two tablespoons 
of thick tomato to each cup of sauee. 
Have the macaroni boiled, drained and 
cut in small pieces. Stir into the sauce 
and cool. Roll, egg and erumb, and fry 
in deep fat. Serve hot. At the same time 
these are cooking make the halibut rame- 
kins for dinner. Butter the ramekins and 
sprinkle with erumbs. In the bottom of 
the dishes put a thin layer of seasoned 
cream sauce, then a thick layer of cold, 
cooked and flaked halibut, then a layer of 
mineed pickles and onion, another layer of 
the halibut, eream sauce and _ finally 
crumbs. These may be left and heated in 
the gas or oil stove oven when the potatoes 
are being baked for dinner. 

For the cream of lettuce soup, stew the 
stalks and coarse leaves of lettuce in one 
pint of water with a slice of onion until 
tender, about twenty minutes. Put through 
a fine sieve. Thicken one quart of milk 
with two tablespoons of flour and two of 
butter; when boiling add the strained let- 
tuee, season with salt and pepper and 
serve at once. 

The new potatoes with eream sauce 
served at dinner Tuesday are the small 
round potatoes boiled whole, drained, put 
in the serving dish and hot thin cream 
poured over them. Grape or currant 
jelly served with the crackers and cheese 
will be appreciated. 

For the baked eggs Wednesday morn- 
ing, cover the bottom of a pie plate with 
a good gravy, break the eggs and slip 
whole into the gravy, and bake until the 
whites are set. 

Maitre d’hotel potatoes are small potato 


How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


balls formed with a cutter which comes 
for that purpose. Or little eubes may be 
eut with an ordinary knife, boiled until 
tender, about ten minutes, drained and 
covered with maitre d’hotel butter. This 
is butter to which has been added onion 
juice, salt, pepper and chopped parsley. 

The crown of lamb is the roast of ribs 
trimmed and tied together to form a eir- 
cle or crown. The ends of the bones 
should be covered with a piece of pork 
or baeon when roasting to prevent burn- 
ing. When done place on platter, put 
paper eases in place of the pieces of pork 
on bones, fill the center with new green 
peas, and arrange the maitre d’hotel pota- 
toes in groups around the outside, alter- 
nating with sprays of mint. 

The dessert for luncheon Thursday, 
cocoanut timbales with custard sauce, is a 
cornstarch pudding. Make a common 
cornstarch and milk mixture, adding the 
whites of eggs beaten stiff. When cool 
form as little cones, roll in shredded cocoa- 
nut and let them get very cold. Serve 
with soft-cooked custard sauce made of the 
yolks of the eggs. 

Lamb salad is made of cubes of lamb 
and green peas. Marinate with oil and 
vinegar and chopped mint. Let it get 
very cold, then place on lettuce with a 
generous supply of mayonnaise. This 
may be prepared in the morning by the 
maid and she would have little to do when 
getting dinner ready. The shorteakes 
may be made in the morning and reheated 
before adding the fruit. 

The croustades for the lima beans at 
luncheon Friday are made of cubes of 
bread. Cut the bread in pieces three 
inches thick, trim off crusts and make into 
perfect cubes. Cut out the center from 
one side leaving a wall an inch thick. Fry 
in deep fat or spread with melted butter 
and brown evenly in the oven. Anything 
creamed is delicious served in these cases. 

A bread pudding is delicately flavored 
with almond extract and a half eup of 
chopped blanched almonds added and 
baked as usual. To the meringue are 
added burnt almonds chopped and a drop 
or two of almond extract. This is 
browned on the pudding very slowly so 
that it becomes very dry. This pudding 
is never scorned, as are most bread pud- 
dings. 

For luncheon Saturday the surprise 
eroquettes are of salmon with slices of 
hard-cooked égg enfolded in the mixture 
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when the croquettes are being formed. 

Potatoes au gratin are creamed pota- 
toes put in a baking dish, covered with 
crumbs and grated cheese and browned. 

For the stuffed baked onions use large 
Spanish onions and boil whole till tender. 
Take out the center, chop, mix with 
crumbs, salt, pepper and tomato sauce. 
Refill onions, cover with crumbs and bake 
until browned. 

If a fireless cooker is used for the din- 
ner served on the first Sunday, the cas- 
seroled meat may be put in the bottom or 
one section of the cooker. You know the 
potatoes are in with the meat in the cas- 
serole, so no extra place need be kept for 
them. The creamed peas may be put in 
another can or section and the pudding 
in a third part and the whole covered and 
left till serving time. 

The cherry dumpling is a baking pow- 
der mixture, with a lot of pitted cherries 
mixed in and steamed in baking powder 
tins. Serve it with a creamy sauce made 
of butter and powdered sugar and thinned 
with cream. 

Brown bread brewis is cold brown 
bread cut in small dice, covered with thin 
cream and stewed slowly for about an 
hour. 

At dinner Monday the strawberry tart- 
lets are patty shells of pie paste filled 
with whole strawberries and sweetened 
whipped cream. 

Deviled crabs are simply crab meat sea- 
soned with cream, salt and cayenne, placed 
in the shells or cases, covered with crumbs 
and browned in the oven. 

For dinner the second Wednesday, the 
breaded veal is either veal cutlets or 
chops, egged and crumbed, and then sauted 
in butter. When the Germans make this 
they cut the veal only a half inch thick, 
and it is remarkably tender and delicious. 
The apricot ice is a milk sherbet flavored 
with almond extract and frozen till almost 
stiff. Then add a dozen apricots crushed 
to a pulp. 

The toast sandwiches for breakfast 
Thursday are slices of lightly buttered 
toast filled with chopped ham. 

For stuffed beets for a salad boil the 
beets, cut out the middle and fill the hole 
with chopped potatoes and cucumber. 
Serve with mayonnaise dressing. 

To make tripe ragout, cut the tripe in 
small pieces and saute in butter. Make 
a good tomato sauce and stew the tripe 
in it until tender. Put on platter and 
serve with a border of boiled rice. 

Friday, at dinner, is served a fricassee 
of clams. Try out some pieces of pork; 
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in this fry two onions until tender, add 
a cup of milk and a cup of clam juice or 
bouillon; thicken slightly with flour and 
add a pint of clams. Stew until tender, 
season with salt and pepper. Julienne 
potatoes are very fine strips of potato 
fried in deep fat. 

For the cherry jelly for dinner Satur- 
day make a lemon jelly; when nearly stiff 
stir in pitted cherries. Mold. When 
ready to serve turn out on a platter and 
garnish with cherries and leaves. 


Menu Recipes 


[Recipes are marked with the letter of the grou 
to which they belong. See Page 757] ° 


Cold asparagus served on lettuce with 
mayonnaise as a salad seems soggy. Try 
having the asparagus hot and the other 
ingredients ice cold. French artichokes 
are good served hot with icy cold mayon- 
naise also. A. F. B. 


Pork Cutlets D 


Braise six pork chops until they are 
tender. Cool them and make an onion 
sauce, stewing the onions until the sauce 
is thick. Pass the sauce through a sieve, 
season with salt, pepper and a teaspoon 
of lemon juice. Now cut the meat from 
the bones and trim neatly. Dip each eut- 
let in the onion sauce, covering them 
thickly, then roll in bread crumbs, dip 
them in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs 
again. Fry brown in deep lard. Drain 
on paper and serve with a hot apple or 
tomato sauce. M. E. M. 


Crullers B 


One cup mashed potatoes mixed with 
one cup sweet milk, one tablespoon but- 
ter, two cups of sugar, three eggs, four 
teaspoons baking powder, salt, vanilla, 
enough flour to roll. Fry in hot fat— 
half lard and half suet makes them less 


fatty. The potatoes keep the erullers 
moist and fresh. W. W. K. 
Rice Salad F 


Two cups of well-cooked dry riee and 
equal quantity of apples and celery or 
eucumbers eubed or run through the meat 
chopper, salt and red pepper or a chopped 
green pepper. Cover with mayonnaise or 
cream salad dressing. C. G. R. 


Snowballs I 


Essentially a strawberry dainty. To 


make them, take one-third cup of butter, 
one-half cup of sugar, one-half eup flour 
sifted with one-half cup cornstarch, three 
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level teaspoons of baking powder, two- 
thirds eup of milk and the beaten whites 
of four eggs. Mix these carefully, pour 
into well buttered cups and steam in the 
oven for half an hour. Then turn them 
out gently; roll in powdered sugar and 
serve with 


Strawberry Sauce 


Make the sauce for the foregoing with 
one good tablespoon of butter, one and 
one-half cups powdered sugar and one 
box of berries crushed. M. R. R. 


Lady Washington Cake I 


One egg, one-half eup sugar, one-half 
eup of molasses, two-thirds eup of cold 
water, one-half teaspoon soda, piece of 
butter size of an egg. Two and one-half 
cups of flour, one heaping teaspoon of 
ginger, one heaping teaspoon of allspice, 
one level teaspoon eloves. Bake in three 
layers. L. L. 

Filling 

One and one-half eups of granulated 
sugar, five tablespoons of hot water, white 
of one and one-half eggs, one full eup of 
finely chopped, stoned raisins, four marsh- 
mallows. Boil the sugar, water and 
marshmallows together until the mixture 
hardens when dropped in cold water. Re- 
move erystals from the side of pan with 
a damp cloth, then pour over the stiffly 
beaten whites and beat until nearly .ready 
to put on cake, then add the chopped 
raisins and a little vanilla) L. L. 


Cherry Salad B 


For this salad one quart of ox heart 
cherries are carefully stoned, and the 
cavities filled with nuts. Serve in lettuce 
cups or little salad baskets. For the 
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latter crisp lettuce leaves are fastened to- 
gether in the shape of little baskets with 
nasturtium stems. Two stems are curved 
to form the handle. Before serving place 
on individual plates with a lace. paper 
doily underneath each and fill with the 
salad. Garnish with white mayonnaise. 
Nasturtium blossoms wreathe the base of 
the baskets. M. E. M 

Cherry Pie H 


“A delicious pie is made of cherries 
and stewed pineapple,” wrote A. L. J. 
The Culinary Editor tried this in the 
Experiment Laboratory. A can of pine- 
apple, a can of cherries, one-half cup of 
sugar and the juice of a lemon made the 
filling of two large pies. For pastry the 
following recipe was followed: 

Pastry with Olive Oil. 


Three cups of flour, one teaspoon of 
salt, one-half cup of olive oil, one-half 
eup of ice water. Mix together and roll 


out once. This is an easy recipe, and 
makes a very tender crust, one that could 
be digested easily. The editorial staff 
greeted these experimental pies with 
warm approval. 
Cream-Dipped Strawberries H 

One of the most delicious confections 
known is the fresh strawberry dipped in 
fondant. It sells for a dollar a pound, 
and ean be made at home at very little 
expense. Melt the fondant in a double 
boiler until it looks quite thin, then throw 
in a berry and lift out with dripping 
wire or spoon, laying it down on waxed 
paper. The fondant may be colored a 
delicate pink. These candies are very 
perishable, and must be eaten within a 
few hours after they are made. Place 
each one in a frilled paper eup. M. McC. 
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A Talk to Housekeepers 


It was given in Myrick Hall, adjoining 
the editorial rooms of this magazine, the 
principal speaker being Professor Lock- 
wood of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and it was rich in wise advice. 

Good milk is not cheap—it costs too 
much to keep it clean and fresh. If 
milk is cheap there is some reason for 
its being cheap; either it is old or skimmed 
or watered. Really good whole milk is 
cheap at eight cents a quart. The East- 
ern farmer gets only four cents a quart 
for it, even when he has everything san- 
itary and up-to-date. It costs more to 
feed the cows now than it used to. 

If you think your milk is not up to 
the standard, change your milkman. Get 
one who is reliable. If you are then in 
doubt, get certified milk. Perhaps even 
then you have reports of poor milk. 
so, look to the servants. 

A Philadelphia physician was getting 
certified milk. It did not come up to the 
standard and he complained. Then three 
days in succession it was sour. He com- 
plaine? again. They told him to watch 
the maids. He discovered that the maids 
were plotting for a change of milkmen; 
they had demanded tips of the milkman, 
and failing to get them, sought a change. 

Don’t always blame the milkman or 
the farmer if your milk becomes sour or 
has a strange taste. Think over all the 
places it has been in since it reached your 
house. Did you take it in just as soon 
as you got it and put it in a cool place? 
If you left it out and the sun shone on 
it for a couple of hours, it became warm 
so the bacteria had a fine chance to grow 
and multiply. If the conditions are 
right; that is, if the temperature of the 
milk is high enough, one lactie acid bac- 
terium will produce another in twenty 
minutes, then there will be four in twenty 
minutes more, and eight by the end of an 
hour. The milk has a few thousand of 
these to a cubic inch anyhow, and if you 
give them a chance to multiply eight 
times, or even sixteen times, is it fair to 
blame the milk producer? 

If you left the jar open beside the 
garbage pail for half an hour and a fly 


got into the milk, there is where that 
funny taste came from. No food is 
quicker to absorb odors and flavors than 
milk. Those who have kept it next to 
odoriferous things in the refrigerator 
have had a demonstration of this. 

The milkman and farmers, when they 
use cans and pails with seams, solder up 
all creases and angles until there is a 
smooth surface exposed to the milk. This 
makes it easy to clean. If the people 
use cans they should do something of 
the sort, because the disheloth will not 
get into the creases. A brush has to be 
used, and if the mouth of the can is so 
small that the hand cannot be inserted, 
how is the can to be really cleaned? 
Sometimes as much as a teaspoonful of 
yellow, rotten filth may be scraped from 
the seams of a can. 

To wash anything that milk has been 
put into, first rinse in cold water. This 
takes away the proteids that hot water 
cooks and sticks to the receptacle, making 
it hard to clean. After rinsing in cold 
water, wash in warm, soapy water, then 
rinse again in warm water and then 
scald—that is, rinse thoroughly, steam or 
boil with boiling hot water. The milk 
must not be expected to keep sweet if 
the pitcher or bottle handed out to receive 
it is coated with a ring or two of milk 
more or less sour, showing that the re- 
ceptacle was not washed after it last con- 
tained milk. 

If the milk must be left on the door- 
step, do have a tight cover for the ean. 
The neighbors’ cats are fond of milk, 
you know, and if they have just been 
feasting in a garbage bucket, then lap 
some of your milk, the rest of it will 
hardly be good for much. 

After driving around eight or ten 
miles, tying the horse, untangling his tail 
from the lines, and doing all sorts of 
things in dusty weather around a team, 
do you suppose the milkman’s hands are 
clean? You put the milk checks in the 
bottom of a damp pitcher so they stick 
there. He has to claw at them to get 
them out and leaves a good layer of dirt 
from his hand in your pitcher where he 
puts the clean milk. How long will it 
stay clean, then? 
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EpiTor’s NotE—This article is the fourth of a series of talks upon modern merchandising, designed 


for the housekeeper who would 


t the most value for the money ex: 


The field isa vast and deeply interesting one, and comparatively new, and the Editor welcomes the 


freest inquiry and discussion: 


The Fun 


of Living 


And the Suggestions That the Advertisements Give Us 
By Frank Presbrey 


HE eall of far places! 

Have you never heard 
it? Have you never re- 
sponded with the thrill 
of imaginative anticipa- 
tion? Have you never 
felt the impulse to drop 
everything and go? Have you never, for 
a few lazy, idle moments, been enthralled 
with the enchantment of strange distant 
lands? Of course you have. Perhaps you 
have been fortunate enough to have some 
of these dreams materialize. Straightway 
you have dreamed more dreams, you have 
seen more visions, and in your heart of 
hearts you know that the reality so far 
exceeds all that the imagination can paint 
that the call to go and go again becomes 
a thousand-fold harder to resist. 

And, if it be that you are now so bound 
by cireumstance that only in dreams and 
the imagination may you go abroad 
through the earth, you still have hope that 
some day, some glorious never-to-be-for- 
gotten day, you will bid good-by to the 
familiar home scenes, to the familiar 
everyday life, and j-urney forth into the 
great world for the sole and only purpose 
of seeing things. 

Blessed is he possessed of the wander- 
lust, and thrice blessed is he with the 
means to gratify it, for the fun of living 
is largely the fun of seeing and doing. 
When it is all summed up, the real, the 
deep joy of living is the joy of knowledge; 
and knowledge at first hand is always of 
greater value than knowledge at second 
hand. 

Down on old Cape Cod, where the eall 
of the sea never ceases, are many grizzled, 
sun-browned, retired whaling captains. 
They are men who, for the most part, 
were denied the privilege of schooling, 


as we know it. Yet, if education be the 
possession of knowledge, who shall say 
that they are not educated men? For their 
knowledge is the knowledge gained by 
seeing. Few parts of the world are there 
with which they are not intimately ac- 
quainted. It is told that Daniel Webster 
one time had occasion to plead a ease 
in the courts on Cape Cod. The evidence 
involved facts regarding a remote harbor 
in the South Sea islands. As the testi- 
mony was given, he noticed expressions 
on the faces of the jurymen which led 
him to address the court, stating that it 
had occurred to him that possibly some 
of the members of the jury were ac- 
quainted with this remote and almost 
inaccessible harbor. The question was put 
to the jury, and eleven of the twelve men 
responded that they had been there. 
These men possessed a knowledge of the 
geography of the world, of the peoples 
inhabiting the various far countries, of 
the great se>< and the things thereon and 
therein, which Webster, with all his great 
accumulation of learning, could never 
hope to equal. 

The race is becoming a race of travel- 
ers. The comforts, the speed and the con- 
tinually decreasing cost of travel, have, 
year by year, reduced the size of the earth, 
and it is still shrinking. The journey of 
yesterday is a little run into the country 
today. And it is good that it is so. Go 
where you will, you are sure to meet 
someone who has known someone that you 
know; go where you will, you are con- 
stantly reminded that the earth is a small 
place, after all. It is not so many years 
since Chicago was West; go to St Paul 
today and they talk of Chicago as East; 
go to San Francisco and St Paul becomes 
East. It is one of the happy signs of 
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THE FUN 


the times, the East merging into the West, 
and the West into the East, thus making 
one united whole. 

And it is not wholly business which has 
welded these bonds—ah, no! The traveler 
for pleasure has done his share. With 
each succeeding year, there is an increase 
in the number who spend their vacations 
in going to new places, in seeing new 
sights, in the enjoyment of new expe- 
riences. This means that the outlook for 
the individual is broadened, that the hori- 
zon is growing greater, that the constant 
meeting with new people is producing 
new ideas, is stimulating new thought, is 
making life more and more worth the 
living. 

“Where shall I go for my vacation?” 
Go where you have never been before. Go 
to a new land. If pocketbook and time 
will not allow this, go to an unfamiliar 
part of your own land. Go away anyway. 
Study the transportation advertisements 
in the magazines; write for the booklets 
of the great railways and steamship lines. 
From these alone you can get a clearer, 
better idea of the geography of this earth 
than you ean from the old-time geogra- 
phies of the little red schoolhouse. They 
are fascinating; they are aecurate, be- 
cause they have to be; they are alluring 
because they open the door to the things 
we have dreamed of and longed for. 

Human nature is so constituted that 
monotony is killing. It is the uncertainty 
of chance which is the fascination of gam- 
bling; it is the uncertainty of what the 
next day, the next hour, the next moment, 
may bring forth which gives life zest and 
makes it worth the living. Blessed be 
the dreamer, who seeth visions of far 
countries, for he has discovered the secret 
of the fun of living. His eye is trained 
to look for new things, and his mind to 
receive new impressions, and there is no 
staleness in life for him. 

The world is the stage set for Life’s 
great drama; it is also the playground 
for Life’s enjoyment. Though you go but 
into the next state, your whole outlook is 
changed; you are at once possessed of a 
double joy—the joy of new scenes and the 
anticipatory joy of returning home. North, 
east, south and west, the iron rails radiate 
in ever-increasing numbers; they run in 
straight lines across the vast prairies; 
they twist and turn and climb to the 
mountain tops; they skirt the Great Lakes. 
In comfort and at ease, you may visit the 
greatest wonders of the earth. Palatial 
steamships, with every comfort for their 
guests, touch at the remotest points along 
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the great seas. The earth is gridironed 
with railroads and steamship paths that 
you and I and our next-door neighbor 
may go forth into the world and see the 
world and possess ourselves of the world, 
returning to our homes with a broader 
vision of the destiny of man. 

No advertising which appears in all 
the columns of our magazines and daily 
press is perhaps more beneficial than the 
advertising of the great transportation 
companies. No other advertising awakens 
such dreams, such delightful anticipation, 
such resolves to do and see things; and 
no other advertising is of greater educa- 
tional value. Who, seeing the palm trees 
in the advertisements of one of the South- 
ern steamship lines, does not long to see 
for himself these tall, feather-crowned 
trunks? Who, seeing the strange shapes 
of the cactus, which advertise our own 
far West, is not straightway tempted to 
save for that sometime-to-be visit to the 
land of strange growths? It may be 
years before the dream can be realized, 
but they are years of anticipation; they 
are years of fun in planning, in study- 
ing history and geography, in preparing 
one’s self to see all that is to be seen, and 
to know what one is seeing. 

When the wander-lust is strong upon 
one, always the first question is, “ How 
much will it cost?” It is just here that 
a great many build around themselves a 
wall, over which they can no more than 
peep. True it is that travel suggests 
luxury; it suggests expenditure of much 
money. Yet never was there a greater 
mistake than this holding that one must be 
of independent fortune to travel and to 
get therefrom the fun of travel. 

As a matter of fact, there is many a 
vacationist who spends his holidays at 
home because he feels that he cannot af- 
ford to travel, who, with the exercise of 
a little forethought and inquiry, might 
have, for the amount of money spent at 
home, gone far and seen much. It is not 
the one who travels in the greatest lux- 
ury who gets the most from travel; it 
is he who, feeling that he must get a dol- 
lar’s worth from every dollar expended, 
and therefore spends that dollar care- 
fully and solely for the immediate end in 
view, who gets, not only the most fun, but 
the most information, from travel. 

When I go into strange places, com- 
mend to me for a friend the man who, 
because his means will not admit of reck- 
less expenditure, prowls about for him- 
self, ever asking questions, ever seeking 
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the unexplored highways and byways— 
the man who is his own guide largely be- 
eause he cannot afford a professional 
guide. There is much in every city which 
the professional guide ignores unless es- 
pecially requested to exhibit. For in- 
stance, in quaint old Quebec, there are 
the underground passages wherein the 
founders of the eity sought shelter from 
the Indian attacks. Today, they are the 
cold-storage chambers of the market place. 
Some visitors see them, more do not. If 
you ask for them, you will see them; if 
you fail to ask, the chances are that you 
will not see them. This is but an ex- 
ample of what the traveler of small means 
often sees and the traveler of large means 
misses. 

It was a wise man who, having early 
in the year settled upon the time of his 
vacation, began collecting advertisements 
of excursions by the various railways, and 
preliminary announcements of special 
rates. By this means he was enabled to 
figure out a two weeks’ trip at an expense 
not exceeding his salary, yet every day 
of which was spent amid new scenes, 
Had he waited until the vacation time 
approached, he would have been foreed 
to make preparations hurriedly, and 
the data he could have collected would 
have been comparatively small. As it 


That $100 


NTRIES for the G. H. $100 flower 
bed contest are coming in. Have 
you sent yours? This magazine of- 

fers $100 for the most effective bed of 
flowers or foliage plants in which the two 
letters, G. H., appear as the motif. An 
additional prize of $50 is offered for the 
bed of tis description next in order of 
merit. 

Can you imagine a more delightful way 
of earning $100? There will be the pleas- 
ure of working in the flower bed all sum- 
mer, and the satisfaction which a hand- 
some floral design always gives. Your 
chance is just as good as that of anyone 
else. It lies wholly with yourself. There 
are so many possibilities for effective and 
attractive designs, using these two letters, 
H., as a centrs! motif, that it brings 


was, he knew every exeursion, and all 
about it, which would run from his part 
of the country during the summer. This 
has been his practice for years. Thus he 
has seen much of his own country, and 
some of the outlying islands and much of 
Canada, at practically no more than it 
would have cost him to live at home. 
He has had the fun of planning, the fun 
of anticipation, and, best of all, the fun 
of realization. 

What he has done, anyone can do. It 
is wholly a matter of keeping posted. 
Every great transportation company, be 
it railway or steamship line, has, at eer- 
tain seasons of the year, special trips, 
which, in not a few cases, make it literally 
true that it is cheaper to travel than to 
stay at home. By securing all the adver- 
tising matter, and a comparison of rates, 
one may often find it possible to lay out 
a trip over two or more connecting lines 
for less than half the regular rate over a 
like distance on one of the lines alone. 
Once one has started out to see how far 
one can go, and how much one ean see for 
a stipulated sum, it becomes a veritable 
pursuit of happiness, with all the fasei- 
nation of the game of chance. Not infre- 
quently it gets to be, not a question of 
“Can I afford to travel?” but “Can I 
afford to stay at home?” 


Flower Bed 


the contest within the means of everyone. 

The full announcement, with the eondi- 
tions governing, was printed in the April 
issue of this magazine. A postal ecard 
signifying your intention of entering for 
this splendid garden prize should be sent 
to the Garden Editor of this magazine 
on or before June 1. Encourage the 
children to enter; aid them in working 
out their design. This competition is open 
to everyone, whether a subscriber of this 
magazine or not, and to chureh societies, 
schools and other associations. The $100 
will paid for the most striking and ef- 
fective design, and it goes without saying 
that the larger the design the more ef- 
fective it will be. 

Send your entry to the Garden Editor 
at the home office in Springfield. 
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The GREAT LAKES are a treasure 
trove to those seeking a place to spend 
their vacation, or make an inexpensive 
trip. There are innumerable summer re- 
sorts along their shores, and there is 
nothing pleasanter than the many short or 
long trips that can be taken on the pala- 
tial lake steamers. Of course, one can go 
the whole length of the Lakes, from Du- 
luth to Buffalo and on up to the Thousand 
Islands, but some of the shorter trips are 
just as satisfactory. A very delightful 
one is from Cleveland to Buffalo; then to 
Niagara Falls; down the Gorge to Lewis- 
ton by trolley; from Lewiston to Toronto, 
a most interesting city, which can be seen 
casually in about two hours; then from 
Toronto to Charlotte, the port of Roch- 
ester, New York. Then, if one wishes to 
see the Thousand Islands before return- 
ing (and it is a trip well worth the seven 
dollars or so fare), there are always ex- 
eursions which can be taken advantage 
of. One can go the whole distance by 
water, and if one does not care to stop 
at Charlotte there are steamers that make 
the trip from Toronto. E. M. F. 


NOVA SCOTIA, considered not so 
much as the Land of Evangeline but as it- 
self, has much to offer to those in search 
of the annual rest. From Yarmouth to 
Halifax the way is a succession of moun- 
tains, rivers and little blue lakes—trout 
lakes, with the green pines growing 
straight down to the water’s edge. Those 
who wish to be on the move should start 
at Yarmouth, stopping a day each in 
Digby, Annapolis Royal (the second old- 
est settlement on the Atlantie coast); 
Wolfville, on the Basin of Minas, within 
easy walk of the village of Grand Pré 
and Mount Blomidon; Windsor, where 
the wonderful tides of the Bay of Fundy 
may be seen to best advantage; and then 
to Halifax. 

The sightseer in the latter city will 


Some Resorts ‘‘ Discovered ’’ by Our Readers, Described Just as 
They Found Them 


never find time hang heavy, as there is 
much to be seen—the citadel; the Public 
Gardens, said to be the most beautiful in 
the world; and the French market, which 
is worth a day to itself. Here come the 
habitants from the outlying districts, old, 
gnarled and wrinkled, many of them, who 
draw up along the curb with their baskets. 
One hears a French said to be purer than 
that of Paris, and a mixture of French 
and English pleasant to the ear. 

Those who want rest should go to 
Digby. Situated on the beautiful Annap- 
olis Basin, about sixty miles northeast of 
Yarmouth, it offers mountain and water 
views until the eye tires. The Basin, 
about twenty miles long by seven wide, 
is practically landlocked. Fishing and 
sailing are both of the best and there are 
beautiful drives. The average summer 
temperature is about 70 degrees, and even 
in August the nights are cool enough to 
make the birch log fires comfortable. 

Hotels all through Nova Scotia are 
numerous and generally good. Board 
ranges from five dollars per week at the 
smaller hotels and boarding houses up to 
twenty dollars or twenty-five dollars at 
the larger hotels. 

For those who want to rough it, Nova 
Seotia is perfect. There is primeval for- 
est twenty miles from the railroad, and 
canoe trips with Indian guides over eighty 
miles of rivers and lakes are quite feas- 
ible. Trout are plentiful. Mrs W. T. C. 


The WIND CAVE of South Dakota is 
situated about twelve miles from the vil- 
lage of Hot Springs, and is reached by 
means of a stage, carrying the tourist 
over a dozen miles of green and rolling 
prairies covered with brilliant wild flow- 
ers. As he approaches the end of his 
journey he notices that the formation of 
the country has changed, is now hilly and 
rolling, with a peculiar physical forma- 
tion such as he has probably never seen 
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before. At the entrance to Wind Cave he 
is met by a party of guides, is clothed in 
a suit of overalls and given a eanvas cap 
to put on his head, a candle is placed 
in his hand, a door is opened, a blast of 
cold, fresh air blows strongly in his 
face, his groping feet find the first step 
of a rough stairway and he is started on 
what is sure to prove one of the most 
interesting experiences of his life. Wind 
Cave is considered by geologists one of 
the strangest of formations. It is larger 
than the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
ninety miles of passageways having been 
already explored, and its formations are 
pronounced more varied and beautiful. 
At Hot Springs are excellent hotels, fine 
bathing and healing mineral waters and 
many interesting points to visit. J. 


OLD MARBLEHEAD is one of the 
quaintest and most fascinating places in 
all Massachusetts. It has a wonderful 
harbor, one of the finest in the world, and 
the yachts and vessels of all kinds that 
anchor there are more wonderful still. 
There is everything to do, if you want it, 
or absolutely nothing but rest and quiet. 
And there is a beautiful rose garden, 
dropped down right in the middle of the 
village, where one may see one hundred 
and fifty varieties. If you can’t quite 
believe all this, read Edwin Lassiter 
Bynner’s novel, Agnes Surriage. For the 
Marblehead of fifty years ago is the Mar- 
blehead of today. Margaret Chevalier. 


SAN DIEGO, California, has been pe- 
euliarly endowed by Nature with advan- 
tages and attractions as a summer resort. 
It possesses a summer temperature, never 
hotter than 86 degrees nor cooler than 
54 degrees. It is built on a southwestern 
slope, receiving the cool invigorating 
breezes directly from the Pacific, while 
at its feet lie the peaceful waters of its 
twenty-two square miles of landlocked 
harbor dotted with ocean vessels and 
pleasure craft. Across the bay on a pro- 
teecting arm thrust out from the mainland 
is the famous Hotel Del Coronado and its 
unique Tent City, gay throughout the 
summer season with surf and still-water 
bathing, music, dancing, games and enter- 
tainment. To the west and north rises 
majestie Point Loma, from whose sum- 
mit ean be obiained one of the most won- 
derful and extensive vistas in the world. 
Then there are historieal associations— 
the first civilized settlement in the South- 
west, the first of the California missions 
and the early scenes of the life and 
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BLOWING ROCK, on the summit of 
the Blue Ridge mountains in western 
North Carolina, has delicious air and at- 
tractive environment, where good compan- 
— from June to Oeto- 

. Hotels range from the expensive and 
fashionable ones to the unpretentious 
boarding houses. Elevation, 4,500 feet 
above sea level. Mt Mitchell, the highest 
point east of the Rockies, Grandfather 
Mountain and Roan Mountain, are plainly 
seen on clear days. Blowing Rock derives 
its name from an exceedingly strong eur- 
rent of air which sweeps up a narrow 
gorge and passes over the roek eontinu- 
ally. The place is reached by stage, 
eighteen miles from Lenoir, North Caro- 
lina, through picturesque mountain seen- 
ery. There are many pleasant walks and 
drives in the vicinity. P. C. H. 


A delightful place, with limited aecom- 
modations, in the California Sierra is 
Longville, Placer county. This is near the 
wonderful Lassen buttes, in a NATURAL 
PARK, scarcely second to the Yellowstone 
in surprising features, but entirely unde- 
veloped. The region is plainly volcanic 
in origin. Here one can eateh trout in 
an ice-cold stream and cook them by 
throwing the line into a stream of boiling 
water which parallels the eold stream at 
a distance of six feet. There are scant 
hotel accommodations in this region, but 
a few hospitable farmhouses and hot 
springs and fine facilities for eamping. 
There is a short stage ride from the 
Southern Pacific. M. C. D. 


Franeisean monks and 
R 8. R. 


A moderate-priced resort, where chil- 
dren are safe, happy and under the best 
of influences, is OCEAN GROVE, New 
Jersey. Organized many years ago as a 
Methodist camp meeting, it is still under 
the control of the church, and is con- 
ducted according to highest moral stand- 
ards. There are no saloons in the town, 
nor for some distance beyond its borders. 
On Sundays the gates are closed, and no 
vehicle enters its streets. You cannot 
buy a Sunday paper here, nor go bathing 
nor boating on Sunday, but if you feel 
you must have these things they can be 
secured at either Asbury Park on one 
side or Bradley Beach on the other. 
Sunday services are held in the andito- 
rium, which seats 10,000 people. Music is 
a great feature of Ocean Grove life. Con- 
certs are frequent and prices moderate. 
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The best oratorios and cantatas are sung 
each year, with such soloists as Schumann- 
Heinck and Nordica. A children’s chorus 
of 1,000 voices give one or two charming 
entertainments. 

There is plenty of fun at Ocean Grove. 
In addition to the joys of bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing, ete, special outings are ar- 
ranged for the children, and a Rough 
Riders’ Brigade gives delight to small 
boys. Tent life has always been popular. 
Convenient tents, with rear buildings of 
wood, can be rented from the association 
or from private owners. These are partly 
or altogether furnished. Cottages of all 
descriptions are for rent, and there are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. 
Sewage, water, ete, are all that can be 
desired, and the only drawbacks to the 
place, in my mind, are the great crowds 
in August and the rather miscellaneous 
class of people in the cheaper sections of 
the town. June and July are the best 
5 though September is lovely. 


Jamestown, Rhode Island, is a splendid 
place for one who is interested in the gay- 
eties of NEWPORT and yet prefers to 
look upon them from a short distance 
away. The summer life at Jamestown is 
very pleasant without demanding tremen- 
dous expenditure for board or dress. There 
are the usual seashore recreations and the 
walks and drives are especially fine. A 
ferryboat takes you over to Newport as 
often as you desire, and as it is only a 
short sail one can watch Newport driving, 
take the Cliff walk or look on at the 
famous tennis tournament as well as if he 
were living in Newport. Mrs W. 


The Black Hills are known as the geo- 
logical freak of America, and in no part 
of this peculiar range of mountains can 
one find stranger and more interesting 
physical formations or grander scenery 
than in the vicinity of SYLVAN LAKE. 
Making his headquarters at the large, 
modern hotel which stands on the borders 
of the lake, the tourist has an almost 
unlimited field of territory to work over. 
If he is a hunter, he ean find plenty of 
deer, elk, mountain lions, bears and wild 
turkey and pheasants in the canyons and 
mountain passes; if he is an explorer, 
there are strange formations and strat- 
ifieations of the rocks to study, and an 
endless source of interest in the wild and 
almost untrodden wildernesses of Harney 
Peak and other near-by mountains. From 
this point it is but a short journey to the 
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Bad Lands of Dakota, to the old Custer 
battleground and to the gushing hot-water 
geysers and curative waters of Hot 
Springs. While Sylvan Lake cannot in 
any way be considered as a fashionable 
resort, one may always be sure of find- 
ing there refined and interesting com- 
panions. J. 


The weather in CUBA in summer is 
delightful, incredible as it may seem. 
While the sun is hot, there is always a 
breeze somewhere, and every evening by 
five o’elock one couldn’t wish for anything 
more comfortable and pleasant. There is 
not the stifling heat which keeps one from 
sleeping at night. Mrs H. H., Havana. 


WEST POINT is an intensely interest- 
ing place, but Uncle Sam is a mighty 
inhospitable host. The hotel and restau- 
rants are to be avoided. If you visit the 
“ Point ” take a lunch with you. It doesn’t 
require more than an hour or two to “ do” 
West Point. The great military academy 
is well worth inspecting; the views from 
there are among the finest on the conti- 
nent, but there is something lonesome 
about the place itself, and after a brief 
visit it is a relief to get away. O. 


CATALINA ISLAND, reached by a 
short train ride and two hours’ steamer 
ride from Los Angeles, is one of the sum- 
mer resorts of Southern California. It 
boasts one good, medium-priced hotel at 
Avalon, the only town, and hundreds of 
summer cottages. The fishing around 
Calalina from glass-bottomed boats is 
famous. The great jewfish is not infre- 
quently captured, and many fishermen go 
to Catalina every year. The climate is 
warm, with invigorating sea breezes. D. 


About two hours’ ride on the train from 
Denver up the Platte canyon—one of the 
finest canyons in Colorado, by the way— 
there is a little village called PINE 
GROVE that is hard to beat as a place to 
spend a summer vacation. Picturesque 
little shacks equipped with wood stoves 
and housekeeping appurtenances may be 
rented for fifty to two hundred dollars 
for the season, and an excellent hotel 
affords accommodations for transient 
guests. Food supplies—an important 
item in the mountains of Colorado—may 
be purchased in the village, as well as 
casual necessities in the way of clothes, 
household necessities and sporting goods, 
while a liveryman makes a specialty of 
providing rigs for the fine drives that 
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radiate from the settlement in all diree- 
tions. Although the trout fishing is not 
so good at this point as it is farther up, 
the experienced or the patient angler can 
usually catch as much as he needs for his 
own use. Furthermore, a small stream 
that empties into the Platte River at this 
point affords a less thoroughly whipped 
field, and takes the fishermen through a 
eanyon of unparalleled wildness and 
beauty. M. B. 


Fathers and mothers seeking a restful 
place for themselves and children will 
find it at EAGLE LAKE, Wisconsin. 
This is a safe place for bathing, swimming 
and boating. Nothing strenuous going on. 
Cottages are for rent and meals taken in 
the main building. The lake being shal- 
low, the water is warm enough for com- 
fortable bathing, even in early summer. 
This is a good place for the wee ones to 
learn to swim, and they ean live all day 
in bathing suits if so disposed. A. 


Away out on the ocean side of the “ fin- 
ger” of Cape Cod is a little-known but 
delightful resort known as BALLSTON 
BEACH, reached by carriage from Truro, 
on Cape Cod Bay. It consists of a line 
of furnished cottages containing two to 
five rooms with baths, and a casino and 
central dining hall where the cottagers 
take their meals. The bathing is excel- 
lent. On the bay side may be hired all 
sorts of sailing and rowing eraft. The 
really knowing thing to do is to get one 
of the local fishermen to take you out in 
his boat and spin you sea yarns and ini- 
tiate you into the mysteries of the trade. 
In the midst of the settlement stands the 
Pamet River live-saving station. Not far 
away is the wireless telegraph station near 
Wellfleet. B. 


JAFFREY, New Hampshire, ei 
miles from Boston, situated at the base of 
Mt Monadnock, 1,100 feet above the sea, is 
a beautiful spot in which to spend a rest- 
ful vaeation. The air, right from the moun- 
tain, is full of ozone, rich in soothing, 
health-giving qualities. The roads for 
miles around are exceptionally fine; espe- 
cially the seven-mile drive through the 
woods to Dublin (famed not only for its 
beauties of scenery, but its summer eol- 
ony of authors, artists, musicians, ete), 
and one of fourteen miles to Keene, a 
prosperous inland city, where is located 
the Keene pottery. The brooks, ponds 
and lakes give opportunity for fishing and 
boating. The Monadnoek region is in its 
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sports. Not por but in the 
other towns of which old Monadnock is 
the tutelary genius, are to be found either 


hotels or large houses, eottages 
and camps. P. 


Do you want an absolute rest from 
everything? Go to NEWCASTLE, N H. 
It is a tiny island in Portsmouth harbor, 
so small that you could put a shawl strap 
around it and carry it away. But it has 
atmosphere and salt air! It is fairly 
over-run with artists and retired sea eap- 
tains, who are willing to spend hours 
telling yarns of the high seas. M. C. 


ISLE ROYALE is just the place for a 
summer camp if you want to be alone. 
Take canoe or rowboat, tent and provi- 
sions to last your stay, for you ean’t 
always get supplies. To get there, go to 
Duluth, take steamer from there, nine dol- 
lars round trip, ineluding stateroom and 
meals, with camp outfit carried free. Get 
off at any one of the stops, row around 
the corner and you are out of civilization. 
A steamer runs around the island daily 
in the summer, and the Duluth boats twiee 
a week will bring your mail if you have 
it directed to you in care of the Duluth 
agent of the line you travel on. Don’t 
go without your own boat. S. C. 8. 


For a quiet and delightful seaside vaca- 
tion one year I had two weeks at BETH- 
ANY BEACH, in the extreme southern 
part of Delaware. Very quiet, an excel- 
lent beach and no distractions. Only 
two quiet hotels, but there are always cot- 
tages that may be rented for those who 
wish to do a little housekeeping for them- 
selves, with perhaps the principal meal 
of the day taken at the hotel. A part 
of the trip must be made in a launch 
across the bay. Ajam. 


If one longs for quiet and the matchless 
glory of sea and sky, there is no better 
place than the ISLES OF SHOALS, 
whose beauty has been sung by their own 
poet, Celia Thaxter. To enjoy in perfect 
quiet the ever-changing sea, the air filled 
with ozone, the weather always cool, sel- 
dom rainy, select Star Island. If more 
society is desired, Appledore, the home of 
Mrs Thaxter, might prove more enjoy- 
able. These islands are easily reached 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
There is no firie bathing beach. L. P. 
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The Economical Traveler 


By Eva Madden 


O BEGIN with, it is well 

for unconventional trav- 
elers to knew just where, 
abroad, to supply their 
wants and how to make 
them known. In Rome 
and in Florence, all in- 
ternational wants in a small way are 
posted up in the English libraries. There 
may be found addresses of teachers want- 
ing pupils, ladies seeking teachers, for- 
eigners desiring exchange lessons, ete. 

In Germany and Switzerland there are 
also the well-known Travelers’ Bureaux. 
In Germany there is a paper read all 
over the country, but published in Leip- 
sie, ealled Daheim. It contains advertise- 
ments on all things relating to teachers, 
and American women desiring to find au 
pair positions, that is, living in school 
or family in exchange for English instrue- 
tion or conversation, may find their op- 
portunity in its columns. Such positions 
are occasionally remunerative, and the 
stranger, I am told, is treated with the 
consideration of a guest. In Germany 
she ean certainly count upon plenty of 
food and many excursions. 

Often a lady would like to remain 
abroad longer than her money permits, or 
at least to swell a little her income. An 
acquaintance with English women on the 
continent has let me into the secret of 
their ways of accomplishing this. In 
Germany, for instance, there are many 
well-to-do families who desire an English- 
speaking person to eonverse with them in 
that language at table. There is nothing 
derogatory in partaking of the meal, as 
you are counted as a real guest. The pay 
for such lessons is from sixty to seventy- 
five cents. If you must take train or 
tram to reach the house, that is usually 
paid for. 

Lessons are usually seeured through the 
columns of the daily newspapers. An 
English officer’s daughter I know kept 
a weekly advertisement in the leading 
paper and secured all the pupils she could 
teach. Germans will keep on steadily 
and study ploddingly. Italians begin like 
a flash of brillianey and drop off the mo- 
ment their eyes light on a new form of 
oceupation. If one be willing to teach 


the lowly, pupils never fail, as all work- 
ers now must know English. 


A woman acquaintance had visited 
Italy, Norway, Sweden and Germany, 
under Berlitz auspices. Her salary in- 
cluded traveling expenses and thirty dol- 
lars a month. Living cost her sixteen 
dollars in the small towns she was sent 
to, and she learned to speak at least two 
languages herself. The director of any 
branch of the Berlitz schools will give 
information as to how work in this diree- 
tion may be obtained. 

In nearly all continental cities, there are 
what are called Marienheims, or pensions, 
for women who earn their living. The 
cost of living is from sixty to seventy- 
five cents a day. Teachers, maids, nurses 
and governesses make use of them during 
interregnums of work. The food is 
abundant, but German, and English is 
the second language. Connected with 
them is an ageney for all women wage 
earners. They are under absolutely reli- 
able management, and ladies desiring 
teachers, etc, apply to them. Those liv- 
ing in the “ heim” have first right to posi- 
tions offered, but I have lately known two 
English girls to secure just what they 
wanted at them. The heads of foreign 
schools, and often of the English schools 
abroad, go to them to seek teachers. 

The British Governesses’ Home in Ber- 
lin is a similar affair under English 
auspices. I knew an adventurous Irish 
family who set.out to see Europe on a 
very limited income. The daughters each 
secured very good positions through this 
institution, changing from country to 
country as it pleased their faney. Their 
father took the Berlitz route to what he 
wanted, which was an investigation of the 
educational methods of countries he could 
not afford to visit. 

Lodgings, I have found, are by far the 
cheapest way to live, for then you make 
your living cost what you please. They 
must, however, be rooms off the beaten 
track. Agents, I have discovered, direet 
you along the line where your country 
people, by indiseriminate praise, have 
raised the prices. As a rule, we inquire 
of a native of the town for desirable fur- 
nished rooms. 

In Florence, for a small fee, the trav- 
eler can find addresses of such places from 
the men who black boots on the corners, 
as they combine a honse-agency business 
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with polishing of shoes. In England, 
trustworthy addresses may be found in 
the Church Times, the Guardian and the 
various journals for women. For five 
dollars a week I enjoyed a pretty bed- 
room and muslin-draped sitting room, 
good fare and the ideal lawn and garden 
of an ancient grange. It was, however, 
quite off the line of travel. I paid a little 
more than this for only one room in fash- 
ionable Leamington. Invariably I lived 
the life of the family, an act which I 
find saves wear and tear all around, and, 
moreover, is much more amusing. 

Every English county has a publication 
known as a gazeteer, and its pages are 
absolute joy to the traveler. They, 
among other useful acts, point out every 
lane, footpath and highroad, as well as 
name the days for availing one’s self 
of a most economical and highly amusing 
method of travel; namely, the carrier’s 
cart. 

On one occasion I paid two dollars for 
a conveyance to drive me to a new lodg- 
ing, and departed over the same road by 
earrier cart for fifty cents. These his- 
torie vehicles are like side-seated surreys, 
and convey the humble from village to 
town, from market place to seaside. In 
Italy the corresponding vehicle is the 
diligence, as also in France. As a rule 
they convey you through very lovely 
country and give you a taste of sights 
and scenes impossible from the railway. 
You may not arrive at your destination at 
just the hour you are promised, but what 
matter? Your fellow-passengers are 
often highly entertaining. Barkis, it will 
be remembered, was a carrier. 

My English friends, however, declare 
that it is not well to arrive by way of 
a carrier cart at your lodgings, since your 
landlady to be will estimate you accord- 
ingly; but for charming jaunts and for 
departure they are true vehicles of 
economy. 

Apropos of departure, it may not be 
amiss to mention two lines of cheap boats 
to the continent, from England. One 
from the Tuwer Bridge for Ostend will 
give you the round trip for about two 
dollars and goes over in the daytime. I 
found it a charming sail, and the dinner 
—of course, extra—surprisingly eatable. 
The second line, called the “ Batavia,” 
sails between the Tower Bridge and Rot- 
terdam and is much patronized by the 
English, but never mentioned to me by 
any ticket agent. The boats are excel- 
lent, all appointments good, and the cost 


of ticket most reasonable. All Americans 
may not know of this line. 

In Holland, though, I was always a 
guest; I was introduced by my host to 
two amusing economies. He emphasized 
the pleasure of traveling third class, and 
certainly we took many more journeys in 
consequence, and get right into the midst 
of Dutch peasant life. 

And speaking of traveling “ third,” 
I would say that all Germans of moder- 
ate means do it. Some Canadians induced 
me just to try “fourth” one day, and to 
my surprise I found it is not at all impos- 
sible as a resource for one hard up. 

In England, it is too well known a cus- 
tom to travel third class to discuss it. In 
France, I was led into a “third” by an 
English girl, but never cared to repeat 
it. I have a different story to tell of 
Italy, where I have always found it more 
agreeable to travel third class than sec- 
ond. In the latter, compartments in ex- 
cursion trains are overcrowded, and the 
peasants of the “third” are far politer 
and more considerate than the well-to-do, 
assertive, middle-class occupants of the 
“second.” The seats are undeniably hard, 
but are little more uncomfortable than the 
stuffy “second” ones, and you can take 
cushion or rug. The dark-browed Italian, 
with his amorous or money-seeking eye on 
the ladies, certainly does not ride with the 
peasants who are eager to help you, and 
who never grumble over your parcels, but 
joke and assist you up and down with 
them. 

The second economy to which I was 
introduced in Holland was to trips on 
small canal boats which, for a few cents, 
earry you from city to city. Nothing 
more amusing can be imagined, as you 
see right into the life of the Dutch vil- 
lages which dot the banks. 

In Germany I have had every living 
experience except keeping house. A fur- 
nished room, with service, heat and light, 
cost me from four dollars to six dollars, 
according to locality. I have had a nice 
room for the night only for about thirty- 
five cents, including eoffee and rolls for 
breakfast. As a lodger, you can spend on 
eating what you please and enjoy that 
charming side of German life which in- 
cludes restaurants, conditorei, kellers and 
al fresco table setting. In the cities there 
are the automats, much patronized by stu- 
dents and the thrifty, where, for pfennigs 
dropped in particular slots, you can ob- 
tain the food or drink of your craving. 

One day I walked with some friends 
through the Harz mountain forests to 
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Thale to see Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
given in the open air theater. We found 
lodgings in the house of the mother of 
the leading barber and ate meals “al 
fresco” on the Hexentanzplatz or in the 
conditorei’s. Including our tickets to the 
theater twice, from Saturday to Monday, 
we spent but $2.50 apiece. 

Having a book on Germany to write, 
I decided the best way to really know 
the Germans was to enter a pensionat, or 
school. I paid ten dollars a month for 
board, giving four hours a week to 
teaching English, the terms upon whieh 
they receive foreign ladies. It proved 
to be a never-to-be-forgotten economy 
both beeause of its practical side and the 
harvest of affection and experience. 

I went with its pupils on a Harzreise, 
and have wondered since why one sees so 
few Americans in this lovely region. In 
the two years that I lived in them I 
chanced to see but two of my race; no, 
three, for at the Quedlinburg messe I ran 
across a dusky gentleman selling very 
stale peanuts, who was very black, very 
homesick and very bemuddled over the 
German language. Lodgings and food 
are cheap everywhere, at village, inn, 
hotel, conditorei and Forest House. 
When I went with the school we stayed 
at good hétels, walked part the day, and 
took train or hired vehicles for the rest. 
It cost $4.75 for three days, including the 
expenses of the two persons in charge, 
fees, ete. This, under German manage- 
ment. Though some of the girls were 
noble, all well-born, they never hesitated 
to ride “third.” We reached every place 
just after the season, had settled every 
term of payment beforehand by letter, 
availed ourselves of a variety of re- 
duced railway tickets for a certain num- 
ber of people, and carried our necessi- 
ties of toilet in small bundles on our 
backs. 

In Germany, Switzerland, recently in 
Belgium, in Italy, and it may be in other 
countries, there are now what are known 
as cireular tickets which have reduced 
traveling expenses most wonderfully. 

Also, tickets are reduced all over Italy 
for constantly recurring festas. In the 
spring, the horse show brings down fares 
almost half. Festas in Venice, Siena, last 
year in Faenza, are all in favor of the 
economical tourist. Also, any student of 
art, any person who has had permission 
to paint in any large gallery, or who ean 
give proof of being an artist or teacher 
of art, by making application in Rome 
to the ministry of publie instruction, 
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can obtain a permit to enter free all gal- 
leries, etc, under state protection, in all 
Italy. 

It may be well to warn Americans that 
I personally have found it more expen- 
sive not to get a passport for travel in 
Germany than to invest in one before 
entering. Because a Saxon policeman 
had never heard of my native state I 
was foreed to secure one in haste, my 
consul had to come to my protection and 
fees had to be paid in every direction. 
The police called four times, my landlady 
was in terror, and permission to dwell in 
that city was withheld until I secured a 
passport. My English companions, one of 
whom had her credentials, suffered no 
inconvenience. 

Before leaving Germany, I would draw 
attention to those modern legacies of the 
middle ages known as “ Christliche Hos- 
piz”’” They are old inns modernized. 
The price is moderate, cleanliness reigns, 
the food is good and they are irreproach- 
able in respectability, German clergymen 
and the like frequenting them. 

In Italy a friend and I lived the life 
of an inn in the Apennines at 2 cost of 
eighteen dollars a month. I must econ- 
fess, however, it would take a braver spirit 
than mine to return there because of the 
fleas. The human experiences were most 
entertaining, and we got right into the 
life of the people—a life, alas, which at 
its best cannot be called very clean. For 
the comfort of any who would wander 
over these mountains I would say that 
beds in Italy are always spotless and 
irreproachable. On a trip through the 
Romagna we took rooms in the best inns, 
as they are all surprisingly cheap, and ate 
at the trattorias, avoiding all restaurants 
eatering to foreigners. Our expenses were 
one dollar and less a day. In Milan, we 
did likewise, eating in the Gambrinus 
restaurant or in trattorias, not on main 
streets. A glance at any of them will 
settle their desirability. 

Two things more. I found, by expe- 
rience, that German banks pay 3 per 
cent interest on short-time deposits. I 
am told that the same is true of some 
banks in Italy. Also, the little book, 
Holiday Resorts and Recommended Ad- 
dresses, published by The Teachers’ 
Guild of 74 Gower street, London, sup- 
plies information to members, concerning 
lodgings, pensions, hotels and educational 
matters in all parts of the world, and is 
arranged with a view to the purses of 
workers. 
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Vacation 


“The Dangers of Rest,” is 
an odd theme for the vacation 
season, but read Dr Cabot’s 
article, in this issue, and enjoy 
your vacation outing the more 
for the reading. “Rest” 
means, as a general thing, a 
change of scene and activity. 
Dr Cabot is a physician of Bos- 
ton, eminent in several branches 
of his profession, and a stanch 
champion of the Emmanuel 
movement. 

Readers are cordially invited 
to consult G. H. concerning va- 
cation plans in any and all of 
their phases. We will refer the 
questions to the highest author- 
ities, whether transportation 
companies, persons familiar 
with given localities, physicians 
and so on. Please do not ad- 
dress the Editor, but our Ree- 
reation Bureau. 


To “follow the man from 
Cook’s!” as Jimmie Powers 
used to sing, or in other words, 
to make a circular tour after 
the European fashion, is a 
practice not half enough stud- 
ied or followed in this country. 
The railroads will be only too 
glad to aid the tourist in plan- 
ning cireular trips, and to this 
end Mr Bramhall of Chicago, a 
man who knows every nook and 
corner of this great continent 
from personal observation, of- 
fers our readers this month 
some exceedingly valuable sug- 
gestions for summer trips. His 
article is good reading, and a 
little education in “Seeing 
America,” even if one can fol- 
low him only in imagination. 

£ 


There lies before me as I 
write a stack of letters, piled 
high, a thousand or more of 
them, which have come from 
farms all over the country. 
Opening these letters at ran- 


dom, glancing through them, 
one can hear the birds caroling 
in the orchard, the mooing of 
the cows, the tinkle of the brook 
over its pebbly bed, and see the 
green meadows, the roses spill- 
ing their crimson splendor over 
porch and lattice, and the blue 
hills melting into the far hori- 
zon. 

The accounts these letters 
give of airy bedrooms, pure milk 
and cream, fresh berries, good, 
old-fashioned cookery, driving, 
fishing, rambles in the woods, 
boating and golfing—the attrac- 
tions they hold out to the city 
vacationist make one wonder 
why he ever gave a thought to 
hotels or seaside, mountains or 
the lullaby of the heaving, toss- 
ing ocean. Then the low prices 
of board—from three dollars 
per week up—the freedom 
from a thousand temptations to 
spend money—these look pretty 
good to me! 

Is there anybody—speak up 
quickly, for there are a thou- 
sand times as many readers of 
G. H. as there are farms rep- 
resented by these letters—is 
there anybody who would like 
the addresses of some of the 
writers of these letters? If so, 
address Summer Resort Editor, 
in care of G. H., telling in what 
state or states you are looking 
for farm board. It will do no 
harm to inclose a stamped, self- 
addressed return envelope. 


From prince and society 
leader down to the garbage col- 
lector and the scrub woman, we 
are all twigs in the same fam- 
ily tree and fundamentally 
alike. “ Hearts are hearts the 


world around.” Some people, 
insulated and victims of class 
prejudice, do not know or feel 
this truth. One of the most 
useful of present-day benefac- 
tors is the man or woman who 
truly interprets one class to 
another. Such a person is Gor- 
don Campbell in his story in 
this number, “The Point of 
View.” 
Don’t miss it! 


Another feature this month, 
which must not be missed, is 
Mr Presbrey’s “Fun of Liv- 
ing” in the Scientific Shopping 
series. Did you read Mr Calk- 
ins’s able article last month, in 
the same department, on “ The 
Influence of Advertising as a 
Proper Aid to House Furnish- 
ing”? There is an article in 
that series every month which 
will make the reader a better 
equipped, more thoroughly ac- 
complished housekeeper and 
homemaker. 


Milwaukee 

It is the irony of fate that 
a beautiful city, one of the 
handsomest and most refined in 
the country, should, as it were, 
go floating down the ages on 
a foaming tide of beer. If the 
beer of Milwaukee is better than 
other brews, it is because it 
comes from a splendid city. 
These remarks are prompted by 
a recent visit, brief but delight- 
ful, to the great town on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. To 
the stranger, the word “ Mil- 
waukee” is redolent of hops 
and perhaps of odors less 
wholesome. Yet I saw fewer 
outward signs of malt liquor 
in Milwaukee than in many 
other places. Great is the 
power of advertising! 

Milwaukee’s especial interest 
to the writer of these lines was 
the excellent school of domestic 
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seience which is a phase of the 


work of Milwaukee-Downer 
College, a school which re- 
ceived no mention in our March 
article on Sehools of House- 
hold Eeonomics. Here are 
nearly sixty young women tak- 
ing the normal course, to say 
nothing of students who take 
shorter courses. The president 
of the college is Miss Sabin, 
under whose able and wise 
direction it is growing rapidly 
and taking a high place among 
the colleges for women. The 
buildings are new and fine, sit- 
uated in a veritable park. 


Serious-minded persons are 
hereby warned off Pages 666- 
672 in this issue. The “ Cough 
Drop ” is a concoction prepared 
particularly for the head of the 
house. Is a “little nonsense 
now and then relished by the 
best of women”? Judging 
from the rhyme, the answer is 
dubious. But some women will 
laugh over “ The Cough Drop ” 
as we men of the Editorial staff 
did, and as tens of thousands of 
men will do. The tale will end 
in the September number with 
a chapter by the most irresist- 
ibly jolly young man in the 
United States of America. His 
name is Wallace Irwin. 

£ 
Facts 


Our articles on schoolhouse 
firetraps and the perils of the 
eommon drinking cup have 
stirred the sehool authorities, 
from Maine to California. A 
woman writes: “Our fire in- 
spection here in Pittsburg has 
been rigorous since the Jan- 
uary number of G. H. Twenty 
schools are listed as death 
traps.” One new school build- 
ing, at least, is being erected, 
as a result of our article; this 
in a far Western town. The 
borough of Queens in the 
Greater New York, of which 
Jamaica is a part, is expending 
$72,390 in protecting the school 
children against fire. We 


printed some plain truths about 
the dangerous conditions in the 
Jamaica school buildings. Our 
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statements were denied by some 
of the school authorities, at the 
time! The borough of Brook- 
lyn is spending half a million 
dollars for fire protection in 
the schools. 

Every word of our article in 
the April number on “ Wash- 
ington’s School Buildings” is 
true. If there is anybody in 
Washington who thinks he can 
long deceive the parents of 
Washington children, or intimi- 
date G. H., he will learn his 
mistake. 


As for common drinking 
cups and other insanitary fea- 
tures of public school life the 
country over, letters and news- 
paper clippings have poured in, 
demonstrating interest of a 
keen sort. The undoubted dis- 
semination of diphtheria, scar- 
let: fever and various chronic 
diseases by this means is 
enough to awaken parents, if 
not the members of school 
boards. A reform in this di- 
rection is under way in a num- 
ber of places, by the testimony 
of our correspondents. 

Publicity—the  facts—is 
enough in a situation like that 
of schoolhouse firetraps and 
the common drinking cup; 
once awake to the bad condi- 
tions parents will see that they 
are removed. 


That Good Housekeeping 
Baby, Theodore, who grew up 
under the G. H. eye from the 
time he was three weeks old, 
his portrait appearing at in- 
tervals in our pages during his 
first two or three years, is now 
an accomplished young man 
who can write his name, as a 
postal just received by the Edi- 
tor bears witness. The writ- 
ing is in peneil, good and clear. 
Theodore is now six years old, 
a fine, normal boy. 
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Votes for All 


Woman suffrage? Yes; and 
girl and boy suffrage, too. A 
vote for every girl and boy— 
that’s what G. H. offers now 
and today. Mothers and fathers 
may vote, too, if they wish. 
Do you girls and boys want us 
to continue giving you the 
“Little Louise” doll pages in 
the magazine? Or don’t you 
eare very much? They cost a 
lot of money, but if a lot of 
our young folks and their par- 
ents like them and want them, 
and drop us a postal to that ef- 
fect, we'll have some lovely 
ones for the fall numbers of 
G. H. 

If you have any preference 
in this matter, write imme- 
diately ; the sooner we know the 
sentiment, the better. 

Address all postals, 
Page, Good 


Doll 


Rural Uplift—something of 
especial interest will appear in 
the July G. H.; something of 
interest to farm and city peo- 
ple both. 


Wantep — Diseovery para- 
graphs, new and practical ones. 
Cash paid on acceptance. One 
cent per printed word, or two 
cents per word for paragraphs 
less than thirty words long. Be 
particular to address Discover- 
ies, care of G. H. 


A pleasant surprise for Good 
Housekeeping readers, especial- 
ly for Miss Beard, was the ap- 
pearance in the spring exhibit 
of Felix Adler’s Ethieal Cul- 
ture School in New York of a 
considerable number of objects 
made from our Children’s 
Kraft Shop series, by Miss 
Adelia B. Beard. The paper 
animals of the menagerie were 
there, and the farmyard with 
its inhabitants. The Kraft 
Shop has proved immensely 
popular. 
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# I didn’t earn the money for my musi- 
eal education by winding clocks or taking 
dogs airing, but by washing. I decided 
people were glad to pay you for work 
they wanted done, so I surprised not a 
few by sending out my cards, one side of 
which read as follows: “Miss Smith, 
Lingerie Rub, Spruce Street.” On the 
other side was this little rhyme: 


“ Oh, come to the Lingerie Rub, 
At the sign of the wee wooden tub; 
Bring your linen and lace, 
And all soil we’ll erase 
At the place called the Lingerie Rub. 
Then come, yes, come, 
Do come, to the Lingerie Rub 
At the sign of the wee wooden tub.” 


I fitted up a vine-covered woodshed with 
modern appliances for washing and iron- 
ing, hanging over the door a large burnt- 
wood sign with “Lingerie Rub” burned 
on it and a small wooden tub suspended 
from it. I did no heavy work at all, but 
had all I could do washing and ironing 
fine underclothing, embroidered waists, 
hand-made neckwear and belts, ete. My 
prices were high, but as the work was 
beautifully done I had a splendid patron- 
age and well-satisfied customers. M. R. 


# The best way to cook potatoes in camp 
is this: Wash the potatoes, then wrap 
each separately in manila paper and wet 
the paper thoroughly. Bury in the coals 
or hot ashes, with coals over, and bake. 
When the potatoes come out, the charred 
and blackened paper is taken off, leaving 
baked but not burned potato. 


# Our house, like many others, is not 
particularly well adapted for company, 
but we have a tree in the yard which is a 
real help in overcoming this deficiency. 
We have built around this tree a platform 
with seats and steps for climbing into 
the branches. Here is a charming room 
for warm-weather company, in which the 
novelty seems, in the case of most guests, 
to make up the lack of the conveniences 
of indoors. Such a place sometimes serves 
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us as an extra sleeping room during the 
hot weather. It was created at compara- 
tively small expense, and is so successful 
that I would like to see others profit by 
our example. F. G. 


@ After the successive loss of five um- 
brellas, the following tactics were fol- 
lowed: Inside the umbrella, where it was 
plainly visible when raised, was sewed a 
small piece of white cloth, marked with 
the words, “Stolen from John Smith.” 
As umbrella “borrowers” are not gen- 
erally of the criminal class, the hint was 
sufficient and the ownership of the um- 
brella was no longer a matter of doubtful 
blessing. J. S. 


# For years we have had the discomfort 
of being obliged to bathe in cold water 
in the summer unless we wished to carry 
pails of hot water to our bathroom. We 
finally discovered a plan which is now 
used by ourselves and many of our 
friends. The bathtub, which is of enam- 
eled iron, has a sheet of zine nailed be- 
neath it, and on this is placed a flat, two- 
burner gas plate. When we want to bathe 
we simply fill the tub with water and light 
the gas stove; in ten minutes the water 
is warm enough for use, and in twenty it 
gives us a steaming hot bath. As we have 
used this method for a year and have 
in no way injured the tub, we think it 
is practical. C. B. K. 


@ When traveling, either abroad or in 
the United States, the question of identi- 
fication often arises unexpectedly. I have 
most often met it when I wished to make 
some unanticipated purchase in a strange 
city, and did not wish to wait several 
hours for money to arrive by telegraph. 
Most stores are very obliging in such 
matters, and a calling card or a fraternity 
pin with a name on the back has generally 
proved sufficient, but any shopper real- 
izes that it might not always be so. At 
a banker’s meeting the question was seri- 
ously discussed, and it was asserted that 
the best possible identification was a card 
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with the owner’s photograph and signa- 
ture, the signature being witnessed by 
some local official whose position should 
be added. This is practically what the 
extensive foreign bicycle associations re- 
quire, and such a card is an excellent 
thing for any person to keep in his pocket 
book, not alone for use in financial mat- 
ters, but as an identification in case of 
accident. J. H. 


# A window in the door of your gas 
range—why not? I saw two or three 
ranges thus equipped in the home econom- 
tes department of the University of IIli- 
mois. The revelation of what is going on 
inside the oven is a great help, by the 
testimony of the women who use these 
ranges. Why doesn’t some manufacturer 
make a specialty of this feature? J. T. 


#In your preparations for an ocean 
voyage, don’t fail to put buttons on your 
steamer rug, so that you ean be but- 
toned, instead of merely folded into it, 
during the long hours you will spend in 
your deck chair, when comfort and hap- 
piness will depend upon your being pro- 
tected from the ocean winds. Put three 
buttons about six inches from one edge, 
the long way of the rug, and‘three loops 
of tape on the opposite edge to corres- 
pond. Put a button and loop at the end 
so that it can be fastened up over the 
feet like a sleeping bag. If you are a 
cold-blooded person, take two rugs, one 
for your shoulders and one for the lower 
part of the body. E. O 


#@ The fruit man says that to ripen can- 
taloupes bought in the markets, they 
should be kept at the ordinary room tem- 
perature. If put in the sun they will 
ripen too quickly, becoming mushy. They 
will never ripen in the refrigerator, and 
will probably get rotten if left too long. 
When the melon is ripe it should be put 
next the ice to chill, and be served very 
cold. Chopped ice should not be served 
in the melon, as it draws out the flavor, 
making it flat and tasteless. A good 
green or yellow melon should be well 
netted. The Rocky Ford, for instance, 
should have a network of fine fibers spread 
all over it evenly. Where the network 
is patchy the melons are of a poorer 
grade. The sectional markings should be 
deep and green; when they are yellow the 
melon is too ripe. The melons that are 
red inside should spring at the ends when 
ripe. The good melons have an inde- 
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seribable richness of color which must be 
learned by observation. The yellow mel- 
ons should be a deep bronze yellow—the 
pale, colorless ones are insipid—and the 
7 ones should be a dark rich green. 
E. E. 


#@ My husband had a saddler make a 
leather strap like a trunk strap, one and 


> 


one-half yards in length, having a broad 
piece of sole leather eleven inches long 
and four inches wide, fastened with rivets 
seven inches from the buckle end. This 
we have found indispensable in giving our 
babies their daily outings, as with the 
strap buckled over the right shoulder the 
little seat comes under the left arm, where 
Baby sits and is supported with the left 
arm at her back, both hands of the ear- 
rier being free. Living as we do in a 
country where the gocart can rarely be of 
service, we can take long tramps with 
comparatively little fatigue from the 
weight of the child. M. B. 


# At the beach last summer we gathered 
branches of the bayleaf bush, which had 
little berries on them, and threw them on 
the open fire. Leaves, twigs and the lit- 
tle waxen berries flamed instantly, giving 
out a sweet and dainty fragrance. Be- 
tween times we kept a basket of the 
branches beside the fireplace and a few 
sprays on top of the unlighted fire, which 
made an attractive appearance. The 
branches proved a practical help to our 
driftwood supply, as they give out a good 
heat. K. B. W. 


@ We have discovered that to rub the 
inside of little chickens intended for broil- 
ing with powdered ginger gives them an 
indeseribable piquaney of taste. M. H. 


# Every person who has used a Baedeker 
realizes what an indispensable aid it is 
in traveling, but not everyone knows that 
there is also a copy for the United States. 
We first saw it in a German edition in 
Yellowstone Park, where its owner waxed 
enthusiastic over the help it had been to 
him in seeing America. Since that time 
we have found it valuable even in visiting 
the larger cities like New York or Boston. 
Unless one knows a city extremely well, 
the information about Lotels, museums, 
earriages, excursions, ete, will prove a 
great convenience. In taking long jour- 
neys by rail, too, this indefatigable guide’s 
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list of interesting places on the route is 
a great assistance. J. H. 


# Campers may find our plan for ven- 
tilating a tent on a rainy night worth 

ing. After the 
tent is closed take a 
light stick from a 
foot to eighteen inches 
long and place hori- 
zontally in the space 
between two of the 
fasteners, spreading 
the flaps apart so as 
to form a diamond- 
shaped opening, as shown in diagram. 
longer or a shorter stick may be used as 
the weather permits. D. H. H. 


# Have an egg-shaped opening cut in a 
thin board 14 by 12 inches. This little 
board can be carried in a suit case, and is 
very useful when visiting or traveling by 
train with small children, as it can easily 
be placed over an ordinary toilet. M. S. 


# “When you decide to buy a gasoline 
stove,” said the clerk, “ whether you get 
it here or elsewhere, be sure to have it 
burned off before it is sent to your home. 
This can be done at the store, where the 
stove is bought.” These stoves, it seems, 
are oiled in order to keep them in good 
condition in the store, and people have 
been burned seriously when first using 
those that had not been burned off pre- 
viously. Besides this, there is the danger 
of one’s house eatching fire. M. D. C,. 


@ Like everyone else, I was continually 
tugging at my stockings while in bath- 
ing, to try to keep them as near as pos- 
sible to my suit, until I conceived the 
idea of basting them in with coarse 
thread. It need only be done once, for 
there is no difficulty at all in getting the 
stockings on afterward. The feeling of 
security and neatness is a new experience 
in bathing. F. L. B. 


#1 make monograms from my own die 
with such success that it appears as 
though my original gift of notepaper has 
never “run out.” Open a sheet of paper 
and lay the front page face down upon 
the die, so that it comes directly beneath 
the middle of the top of the page. 
Hold firmly; then, with an orange-wood 
stick, rub carefully over this spot. As in- 
dications of the monogram begin to ap- 
pear, run it into the various grooves. 
This leaves upon the right side a per- 


fectly embossed monogram, which can be 
painted gold, silver or any color with 
a fine brush, or left white, as pre- 
ferred. A whole boxful may be treated 
in an incredibly short time. Nothing 
could be simpler nor more easily accom- 
plished than this method. M. J. R. 


# After computing the cost of sufficient 
poreh pillows to supply my veranda and 
swinging couch with these necessary and 
attractive furnishings, I found even the 
second-grade stock pillows prohibitive. I 
therefore bought denim, burlap and other 
heavier remnants, made the pillowcases 
and sent them to the mattress factory to 
be stuffed with mattress cotton. They 
came home beautifully shaped, much more 
firmly comfortable for porch pillows than 
the yielding down pillows and cost just 
twenty-five cents apiece. They need no 
inside white casing, and can be easily ren- 
ovated. T. 


# To purify rancid butter, first melt care- 
fully without burning and then skim clean. 
Put into it a piece of toasted bread. In 
a second or two the bread will have ob- 
sorbed all the taste and smell and the 
butter will be perfectly sweet. P. E. J. 

&* Buiter thus sweetened should be 
used without delay, as it will soon become 
rancid again. The Editors. 


# In giving newspapers to babies to tear, 
as suggested in the February “ Madame 
Crusoe ™ letters, be sure that the ink does 
not rub off the paper. I find unprinted 
paper better, being harmless, if the baby 
should happen to put a piece in his mouth. 
My baby’s favorite is a stiff, crackling 
paraffin paper. This he delights in rus- 
tling and never tries to eat it. W. H. S. 


# A little book written by a mother is 
one which all mothers might well copy. 
At the urgent request of her children she 
wrote out the incidents of her early life 
and some New England customs, both of 
her childhood and those that came down 
to her by tradition. <A copy of this little 
story was then typewritten for each of 
her four children. The daughter had 
some knowledge of drawing and under 
the direction of the mother made sketches 
illustrating the different points touched 
upon. At the beginning of the book are 
copies of old daguerreotypes of her grand- 
mother, mother, father and brothers, and 
at the close pictures of her husband’s 
family. There are also the pictures that 
the father and mother exchanged before 
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they were married and a picture taken 
just after they were married. The baby 
pictures of the children form one page. 
The book was bound in leather, with a 
simple design. M. H. G. 


@ Asked what he had discovered on his 
camping trip, my husband said: “ Tell 
every man to carry, as an apron, a piece 
of enameled cloth which he ean tie on. 
He needs it for a thousand things.” E. 


# Children who live in the country, or 
where they have a sandpile to play in, 
can be amused for hours at a time play- 
ing with spools. Seleet a good place on 
the ground where the earth is not packed 
too hard and see that all sticks and trash 
are cleaned away; then let each child make 
a house for himself (just an inch or two 
high) out of dirt or stones. The spools 
will make tracks like carriage wheels, so 
the roads ean be easily laid out, and the 
elildren, if left alone, will use their imag- 
inations and drive to the nearest store, 
go calling, ete. There should be spools 
of all sizes to represent express wagons, 
carriages, buggies and milk wagons. 
S. R. 


# When one is caught without rubbers, 
paper placed on the soles of one’s shoes 
will keep the feet dry and comfortable. 
Since adopting this method I never use 
rubbers, except during the very wet days. 
My feet are always warm and dry. P. J. 


# How to dispose of the garbage at a 
summer cottage is often a troublesome 
question. My brother 
devised a good solu- 
tion of the difficulty 
without cost. From 
a neighbor who used 
acetylene gas, he got 
two empty one hun- 
dred-pound carbide 
tins and removed the 
tops. After being cut 
the tins were placed 
lengthwise one over the other and the 
open tops then became the front of the 
erematory. With a strong can-opener, 
strips were cut out of both tins where 
they came together, so as to form a 
grating, as in illustration. A piece about 
four inches square was cut out of the 
upper tin to make a good draft and al- 
low the smoke to escape. In the lower 
tin a fire was started, with shavings, 
eliips, driftwood or broken branches; in 
the upper tin the garbage was thrown in 


upon the grating. Experience proved 
that the heat generated in this humble 
contrivance would consume almost any- 
thing, green cobs of corn and banana 
skins not excepted. Moreover, the maid 
liked it, and no nagging was needed to 
get her to burn up the garbage at least 
once a day. In fact, she became so in- 
terested in this amateur out-door stove 
that when washing day or preserving day 
came she moved her apparatus under a 
tree near the crematory and did the work 
on hand with a good humor that was 
frequently absent when she worked in 
the hot kitchen. <A. H. 


# Sheets of postage stamps carried in the 
pocketbook frequently stick together. 
When this happens do not soak them 
apart, but lay them on a smooth surface 
and pass a hot flatiron over them. This 
separates them without destroying the 
gum. F. S. N. 


# A bride of last September carried out 
a very original idea at her wedding. She 
had always deplored the fact that a bride’s 
bouquet was ruthlessly torn to pieces by 
her girl friends in their eager efforts to 
“catch the bouquet,” so she had the florist 
make hers in two parts, each a complete 
bouquet. As she stood on the landing of 
the stairway it was a very simple matter 
to loosen the white ribbon that kept the 
two parts together, and toss one bouquet 
to the upstreteched hands below. The other 
she kept herself, and the rose petals from 
it today fill a potpourri jar, and are 
numbered among her dearest treasures. 


D. C. H. 


# French cooks add a teaspoon of sugar 
to each quart of water in which peas, 
squash and other green vegetables are 
cooked. This brings out the flavor of the 
vegetable and is very agreeable, especially 
in very young peas, which the French 
cook, pods and all, with cream, serving 
under the name of mangestoutes (“eat it 
- 


# It sounds too good to be true, but is 
vouched for as a personal experience by a 
writer in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. This person kept a 
large apartment free from flies through 
the fly season by the careful use of screens 
and the burning four times during the 
summer of powdered buhach. He sent to 
California and obtained about a pint of 
powdered buhach, which was lighted and 
allowed to smolder on a metal plate. The 
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flies died by hundreds. The odor was re- 
ported as not pleasant, but at the same 
time not seriously strong. Jay. 


# The porch of our cottage is small, and 
as friends drop in, it soon becomes 
crowded if the usual large porch chairs 
and rockers are used. Last summer we 
discarded the large seats. Now we have 
at one end of the porch a wide bench. 
Under this bench are stored six folded 
camp chairs, such as are used with card 
tables. As an additional friend drops 
in we unfold a chair. In this way we 
can accommodate many loiterers, who find 
themselves comfortably seated. G. J. 


# An aching back in the eanoe is by no 
means a necessity. Have readers seen 
the folding canvas seat back which clamps 
on the canoe seat? It is inexpensive, 
easily carried and is useful on the bleach- 
ers at a ball game. E. R. E. 


# To boil eggs when camping, boil 
briskly while singing the four stanzas of 
My Country ’Tis of Thee. Then let all 
that breathe partake. E. A. L. 


# To hold small necessities when travel- 
ing, I have found nothing more useful 
than the little round veneer boxes to be 
bought where pyrography goods are sold. 
Tooth powder, pins, jewelry, ete, “ stay 
put” in these boxes. They are stout, but 
neither heavy nor bulky. They open eas- 
ily and close seeurely. E. N.C, 


# The water used in dressing rooms on 
the trains I have found highly injurious 
to my skin, and to stand long in a sway- 
ing train before breakfast is very apt to 
upset me for the day, so I have adopted, 
with great satisfaction and comfort to my- 
self, the following plan: I provide for 
my trip a jar of good cold cream, also a 
pint bottle containing the following ingre- 
cients in the named proportions: Dis- 
tilled water, or rain water, three-quarters 
bottle; best bay rum, half of the remain- 
ing space of bottle; four drops of glycer- 
ine; six drops of benzoin; strained juice 
of half a lemon; and cologne to fill the 
bottle. After I am undressed and in my 
berth at night I thoroughly cleanse my 
face and hands with the cold cream. In 
the morning I prop myself comfortably in 
my berth and bathe myself thoroughly 
with this mixture, wiping it off with a 
rather coarse towel. My bath finished, I 
comb out my hair thoroughly and tuek it 
up in a way that will serve at least until 


after breakfast. I can then dress entirely 
in my berth, leaving only a very few min- 
utes’ work for the dressing room. I have 
found that no other Discovery has ever 
added half so much to my comfort (and 
modesty) in traveling, and I have been 
accorded deep gratitude by friends to 
whom I have passed on my receipt. E. F. 


# Those who have little children should 
know that the rubber cloths that can be 
bought now make a good substitute for 
yvash rags. The little teeth in them take 
off the dirt more quickly than the ordi- 
nary wash rag, and they are cleaned 
simply by holding under running water 
for a minute. H. H. S. 


# Our camp stove consists of two up- 
rights and six pieces of strap iron about 
one inch wide, one- 


— 22— eighth of an inch 

| | thick and twenty 

‘o || inches long. The legs 
+ || of the upright are 

| sharpened and are 


driven into the 

ground far enough to 
stand firmly. This is an advantage in 
uneven ground. The two uprights are set 
up about fifteen inches apart, the straps 
laid across and the stove is ready for 
business. The pots and frying pans are 
set directly over the blaze, so no heat is 
wasted. The whole stove packs into a 
small compact bundle that slips easily 
under the seat of the carriage. It is not 
too heavy to carry some distance if nee- 
essary. B. A. T. 


@ The cake of ice left by our iceman 
sometimes looked suspiciously small. In- 
vestigating, I learned that ice weighs from 
fifty-two to fifty-seven one-half 
pounds per eubie foot. <A piece, there- 
fore, 25 by 15 by 9 inches would weigh 
a fraction over 107 pounds, reckoning 
fifty-five pounds to the eubie foot. Man- 
ufactured ice is generally considered more 
solid than the natural. I. D. V. 


# Our house is not particularly well ar- 
ranged for the saving of steps and the 
convenience and comfort of the work, but 
we have found a way partially to over- 
come these defeets—more than one would 
imagine before trying it—in the use of a 
little table on wheels, after the English 
eustom. This is helpful, not only in con- 
nection with the preparation and serving 
of meals, but on sweeping day, for exam- 
ple, in taking small articles out of the 
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room and back again, in distributing 
freshly ironed clothes, and so on. E. D. 


# A friend who serves many picnic 
lunehes has solved the problem of what 
to do with the several dishes which one 
wishes to hold while eating. She has 
bought very inexpensive trays (they may 
be found at a ten-cent store) and each 
guest uses one for his plate of salad, cup 
of coffee, glass of water or whatever may 
be served. It is a comfort to be able 
to move around with this easy mode of 
sarrying everything at once and with one 


hand. Mrs H. C. T. 


# Anyone troubled with red ants should 
get from the druggist five cents’ worth 
of tartar emetic, dissolve a pineh of it in 
boiling water, about a tablespoonful; put 
this in a little individual butter dish and 
set it on the pantry shelf or any place 
where the ants come. After one ant tastes 
it there will be no more trouble, in my 
experience. It drives them clear away 
from the house. It has no disagreeable 
odor like earbolie acid, and is much more 
effective. Sugar may be added to the 
mixture to make the ants taste it sooner. 
M. O'R. 


A quaint tea tray was made: from a 
small mahogany picture frame. In place 
of a picture behind the glass was a piece 
of brown silk on which was embroidered 
an old-fashioned flat basket of flowers 
placed the long way of the frame. Glass 
and embroidery were fastened in securely 
by a thin board serewed with tiny serews 
to the back of the frame. The ends were 
finished with little brass handles. R. B. 


# We have found the tiny soda mint 
bottles made of silver and packed in a 
box with tiny spoons, acceptable gifts to 
friends going on a journey. M. M. 


@ The refrigerator man insists that a 
good modern refrigerator need not be 
placed in a cold room; its noneonduetion 
is so perfect as to shut out the outside 
heat. But he urges that it be kept in a 
dry place, the cellar being usually too 
damp. M. D. 


European travelers take notice: an 
opera glass is good for more things than 
birding. In the great foreign picture gal- 
leries, instead of perpetually pushing for- 
ward to identify pictures and backing 
away again to admire,.the wise man with 
an opera glass sits at ease on a settle 


spying out artists’ names, numbers and 
titles by a mere lift of his hand. Again, 
in eathedrals much delightful earved de- 
tail in high places may be brought 
down to the eye with a glass. The re- 
doubtable “Imp of Lineoln,” perched 
aloft in the Angel Choir, can be rightly 
seen in no other way. M. B. H. 


© Before starting on your vacation be 
sure to provide yourself with several 
packages of perennial flower seeds. 1 
would suggest poppies, marigolds, corn- 
flowers, larkspur and even a package of 
single sweet violet seed. Few people 
realize how easily the single violet, both 
purple and white, can be grown from 
seed. Campers, even the most thoughtful, 
leave less of beauty than they find, and if, 
before you leave, you will scatter in some 
favored spot a package of these hardy 
seed vou will surely add to the beauty 
of the place instead of taking from it. 


E. S. F. 


# A simple gift, as I was about to go 
abroad, afforded me a good laugh and was 
useful as well. It was a small bag made 
from half a yard of pretty ribbon.  In- 
side, along with a number of pairs of 
shoestrings, were the following lines: 
“Did vou ever regret the words you spoke 

The very last time your shoestring 

broke? 
Remember your friend who is far away, 
And give her credit for saving the day.” 


L. R. M. 


# Next time you go on a pienie take a 
jar of bacon, a few sweet potatoes, some 
buttered rolls and a spider. Put a few 
pieces of bacon with the sliced potatoes 
in the spider to fry them. Then find some 
pointed sticks with which to spear the 
bacon and hold it over the fire. When 
thoroughly cooked place one piece in each 
roll, and your feast is complete. These, 
in college girls’ parlance, are the chief in- 
gredients of a “ bacon bat.” J. 


# One of the beauties of an exquisite vil- 
lage in southern California is the flam- 
ing masses of nasturtiums, which grow 
clear down to the water front, mantling 
with their riot of color the garbage, 
daily dumped upon the flats. We doubted 
the “ growing wild” theory and were de- 
lighted when we discovered that over 
every load of refuse they dump the 
garbage collectors are required to seatter 
a handful of nasturtium seeds, which are 
furnished them in quantity for the pur- 
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pose. With chagrin we recalled the foul 
river front of our home city, and pass 
on this little hint, which could mean 
much for a more beautiful America. 
A. 


@ On account of its lightness we like 
a cotton-covered garden hose, but we 
found it would last only one season, as 


the covering soon wears away unless it is 
dried every day. We bought a new one, 
and before using it gave it a good coat 
of asphaltum. Two summers’ wear has not 
affected it, apparently. This spring we 
gave it another coating of the asphaltum, 
and it seems as “good as new. E. B. 


# In packing bottles of medicine for 
traveling it is a good plan to use adhesive 
plaster over the corks. After pressing the 
cork in firmly, cut two strips of plaster 
and paste them from the neck of the bot- 
tle over the eork, crossing each other, and 
binding once around the bottle. M. B. 


# Cucumbers and muskmelons will be 
much larger and more plentiful if the 
vines are clipped at a distance of about 
three feet from the hill and kept eut back 
throughout the season. E. F. 

Also pineh off laterals at the third 
leaf beyond the blossoms. The Editors, 


@ Better than the pane of glass, recom- 
mended by a Discoverer, to be carried 
in the trunk as a convenience for smooth- 
ing hand-washed handkerchiefs, is the 
squeegee plate. This is to be found in 
many families, especially where amateur 
photography has at any time held sway, 
and, together with the squeegee roller, is 
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an exeellent means for drying handker- 
chiefs and similar small articles. The 
roller may be used to smooth wrinkles 
from the linen, which when dry will peel 
away from the plate exactly as did the 
photographs, and with almost as high a 
polish. Considering the great convénience 
of such a plate and roller, its lack of 
weight and the impossibility of breakage, 
there is no reason why one should not 
find a place in every tourist trunk, -even 
though they have to be purchased for 
that purpose alone. M. E. S. H. 


# A Massachusetts housekeeper asks if 
there are 


any preserving kettles on the 
market with rings to 
to indicate the num- 
ber of quarts. Such 


kettles would be 
highly useful to show 
when a liquid has 
boiled down to the 


desired amount. 
Would it not be well 
for someone to make 
use of this idea? 
The Editors. 


# One of the most enjoyable and — 
ening of vacation experie nees, I find, 
the exploration of cities and towns with 
which [ am unfamiliar. Sometimes this 
‘an be achieved by a mere stop-over, or 
even while waiting for a train. Almost 
every large community, even in the newer 
parts of the continent, has something dis- 
tinetive about it, something unique and in- 
teresting—an institution, an industry, a 
work of art, a natural wonder. Try this 
plan and report to “G. H.” Jay. 
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The Home Music Room 


By Harriett Cullen Bryant 


N SPEAKING of Amer- 
ica’s musical culture, one 
writer makes the remark 
that musie has the honor 
to be considered fashion- 
able, and the dishonor to 
be regarded as a mere kill- 
time, and a tame one at that. Even so, is 
there a more refined or intellectual way of 
being merely fashionable? And time can 
be killed with far less profit to the indi- 
vidual, mentally and spiritually, than by 
listening to good music. To our honor 
or dishonor (and I think honor) let us 
continue to be musically fashionable, and 
if we choose to kill time by sitting under 
the influence of Beethoven, Mozart, or in 
company with the greatest kind of men 
through their works, who shall say that 
from beginnings like these, by degrees, 
even the least instructed of us may glean 
some inkling of the divine ideas, the life 
within the symphony. 

The particular kind of musie we are 


now considering is that which requires 
for its production the co-operation gen- 
erally of small numbers, never greater 
than can be accommodated and heard in a 
moderate-sized dwelling room. 

Musie in the home, purely as well as 
partially, is long likely to remain largely 
dependent on the pianoforte, deservedly 
called the family orchestra to this end. 
The story of the home music room, its 
furnishings and decorations, is a fascinat- 
ing tale full of charm and absorbing in- 
terest to all home makers. Whether they 
be dancing happily through their new 
portal to the musie of wedding bells 
or walking thitherward with the more 
repressed jubilation of middle life, 
the conviction in the mind is the same, 
that of all beautiful places in the world 
this home of theirs is to be the most 
beautiful. 

Four most necessary things must go to 
make a perfect music room: We must 
have room for fresh, pure air, room for 
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A modern piano of an old French pattern 


perfect diffusion of sound, room for phys- 
ical comfort, room for artistic beauty. 
Failing any one of these, we will not have 
a perfect music room. 

The question of air is only another way 
of stating the question of hearing. With- 
out oxygen the brain will not receive and 
take cognizance of long complexities of 
sound such as make up modern music. 
Related to this is the matter of sunlight. 
Music is the art of Apollo and does not 
thrive where the Sun God cannot enter. 
The ideal musie room has sunny windows 
and plenty of them. It is a corner room 
with a friendly outlook. 

The perfect diffusion of sound depends 
on three conditions—size, shape and mate- 
rials. A room over thirty feet long, when 
empty, is certain to possess a disagreeable 
resonanee, and whatever is introduced into 
such a room to destroy the resonance 
proportionally weakens the initial vibra- 
tion of the tone. The hearers in a well- 
filled opera house kill the echo to a great 
degree, but their presence makes _ it 
just so much harder to project the 
voice. Since our perfect musie room is 
to be a delightful place to sing in, 
we shall not be able to make it more 
than thirty feet long. It should be fairly 


high—twelve feet—and it will not be 
square. 

The law is that sound waves proceed 
directly from the sound-producing center 
outward. They are reflected in such a 
way that the angle of reflection is equal 
to the angle of incidence. A series of 
experiments with a soft rubber ball will 
show you at what odd angles sound waves 
rebound from the surfaces against which 
they strike. Draped bay windows destroy 
them altogether, and aleoves may produce 
very unlooked-for results when taken in 
relation to the point at which tone is 
generated. 

A moment’s reflection will show what 
effect the breaking up of a room into 
aleoves will have. Sound that gets into 
such corners is reflected back and forth. 
This explains why every room has one 
point where a piano sounds best, and 
numerous other points where it is de- 
prived of its resonance to a very great 
degree. It also explains why the finest 
pianos suffer most. A fine tone contains 
a vibrating principle that endures very 
long; its beauty depends on the perpet- 
uation of its vibrations, not on the initial 
explosive force, impure but energetic. A 
room that by bad reflection and inter- 
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ference of waves soon destroys the vibra- 
tions is not a musi¢ room, though it may 
be ealled one. 

We will accordingly build our room so 
that the sound waves shall be preserved 
as long as possible; but, since waves are 
much affected by the objects against which 
they impinge, of what shall we build it? 
Some substanees do not reflect sound; 
silk curtains, velvet carpets and uphol- 
stered furr'ture annihilate every vibra- 
tion that reaches them. A room for music 
will not be acoustically good where these 
predominate. Wood, porcelain, glass and 
metal, on the other hand, not only reflect 
the waves, but vibrate themselves sympa- 
thetically. A musie room in a fireproof 
building with a brick and iron ceiling 
always has a nasal ring, due to the 
sympathetie vibration of the iron and 
the violent reflection from the hard 
finish, A room hung with leather, or 
finished in damask, is much reduced in 
vibration. 

A room finished in natural wood, how- 
ever, is almost a musical instrument in 
itself and is eapable of the most surpris- 
ingly beautiful musical effects. 

Our musie room shall be finished in 
wood; the ceiling, especially, shall be 
entirely wood. Its broad sympathetic 
surface will compensate for the decora- 
tions and rugs. There shall be a hard- 
wood floor and furniture of natural wood; 
where cushions seem necessary they shall 
be of leather, not silk or wool. The sur- 
face of leather is fairly hard. It will re- 
flect to an extent, though it will not 
vibrate. 

It will be necessary to experiment with 
the hangings; stained glass windows, of 
course, are the most ideal decoration, so 
that drapery is reduced to a minimum. 

What is the finest wood for a musie 
room? That depends. The softer the 
wood the softer the quality of the vibra- 
tion to which it is susceptible. The res- 
onanee of oak is much more brilliant than 
that of ash, that of maple more than pine. 
Given a room, you can vary its musical 
properties by the treatment of its sur- 
faces and the amount and position of its 
furniture. Earthenware, china and glass 
are very susceptible to sound vibrations. 
A eup on a sideboard under certain fa- 
vorable cireumstances will ring like a 
bell. A glass globe on a gas fixture has 
been known to hum like a mosquito. 
Metal of all sorts will set up intense vi- 
bration and end by rattling obtrusively 
tiiless isolated from all sound-condueting 
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surfaces. No room, certainly no music 
room, is complete without pictures. After 
a prolonged search the writer has come 
to the conclusion that the contemporary 
artist who feels most musically.is G. 
Frederick Watts. His pictures of Or- 
pheus and of Eurydice are poems beyond 
analysis in their subtlety and eloquence. 
Compare his head of Joachim with that of 
the same artist by Alma-Tadema. The 
first shows the soul of the musician trans- 
forming the whole face. The second sim- 
ply delineates a heavy type of a most 
material man. Burne-Jones had a keen 
feeling for musie and so had Wilkie. The 
English school, which ought to inelude the 
art lithographs by Fantin-Latour on mu- 
sical subjects, is the nearest to the spirit 
of musie today. A generation ago, when 
Chopin played to Ary Scheffer and Del- 
aeroix, the atmosphere of Paris was most 
truly musical. The old Flemish and 
Dutch schools offer types of St Celias, 
dignified, beautiful and sincere, far re- 
moved from the sentimental . weakness 
which now surrounds this subject. They 
are especially rich in genre pictures of 
musie lessons and vagabond music. And 
among old prints, engravings and sketches, 
the musical colleetor will be well rewarded 
for patient search. 

Closely allied with architecture is dee- 
oration, and the sequence leads to furni- 
ture. And now I would point out to you 
the reason for the decorative arts as ap- 
plied to piano cases, and the operation of 
the artistic spirit at work in the choice 
of a subject. For the artist no form is 
obsolete, and what subject is instinet with 
more wonderful possibility for beautiful 
expression than that which embodies 
music? 

All great eras in the history of the arts 
have been eras, not only of inereased feel- 
ing, but also of new technical improve- 
ments, and the revolution in modern music 
is due entirely to the perfection of the 
pianoforte. 


Ugliness has had its day, and it would (}» 


be impossible to furnish rooms as they 
were furnished a few years ago. A vig- 
orous campaign of education in matters 
of art is spreading over the entire coun- 
try; exhibitions of art objects of all kinds 
are being held and are interesting a wide 
and admiring public. Some of our art 
societies have become broadly known 
through the great good they have accom- 
plished in architecture. It is this branch 
of art that influenced these pianos so 
mightily. 
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